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SOME ATTIC COMMONPLACES OF PITY. 


itt happens that three important strands of Attic NEN 
on pity are brought together in the speeck which Thucydides 
assigns to Cleon on the occasion of the reconsideration by the 
Athenian assembly of its decree condemning to death the adult 
manhood of Mytilene and consign:ng the rest of the population 
to slavery." I propose to avail myself of this conjunction of 
topics as the text or unifying principle for a discussion of the 
topics themselves. My primary ptrpose is not to analyze Cleon’s 
speech or to indicate that it might or might not have been 
delivered as early as 427 B.C. in about the form which Thu- 
cydides gives it,? but rather to present a chapter i in the history 
of.the commonplace of pity. I find the following topics of pity 
in Cleon's speech: (1) the banishment of pity (éxfoA» éréov) 5 
(2) the foolish leniency of Athenian foreign policy; (3) the 
debilitating effect of the new sophistic rhetoric. Hach of these 
topics is the negative development of a positive topic." My 
method for each of them. will be first to establish the rhetorical 
identity of the positive topic and trace its development in both 
rhetorical and purely literary uses (by tae latter I mean the 


instances of the topic which precede or seem not to be indebted _ . 


to its rhetorical formulation) ; and, secondly, to follow. the same 
procedure for the negative phase of the same topic. My discus- 


* Thucydides, IIT, 36, 2. I take this opportunity to acknowledge my 
obligation to the librarians: of Columbia University and of the New 
York Public Library. 

? It has been argued recently that the speech2s in Thucydides’ History 
are not inconceivably true reflecticns of the speeches they profess to 
report. See John H. Finley, Jr., “ Earipides ani Thucydides,” H. 8. C. P., 
XLIX (1938), pp. 23-68. For Cleon’s speech sze pp. 47 f. 
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sion of the second and third topics will be limited to their 
pertinence to the commonplace of pity and will therefore not 
constitute a full treatment of these to»ics. 

On the day after the Athenian assembly had dispatched a 
galley bearing the news of their Mytilenean decree, Thucydides 
tells us, “they straightway felt a kind of remorse, and, recon- 
sidering their decree, recognized that it was cruel and terrible 
for a whole city to be destroyed insteac. of just those who were 
guilty.” The Mytilenean embassy and their sympathizers among 
the Athenians, feeling the change of opinion, managed without 
much trouble to get the matter before the assembly again, as it 
was obvious that the majority wanted to reconsider it. Cleon ` 
begins the debate and shapes his discourse on the assumption that 
his adversary will appeal to the humene feelings which had 
prompted the reconsideration. His opening remark on the in- 
ability of a democracy to rule an empire he elucidates with an 
observation to the effect that the citizens of a democracy uncon- 
sciously apply to their relations with their allies the same sense 
of trust and confidence that animates their relations with one 
another. So it happens that Atheniars, misled by stories or 
overcome by pity, fail to reckon that in giving in they are 
endangering themselves without conciliating their allies, For 
they do not stop to consider that their em»ire is really a tyranny.’ 

Bloomfield rightly called this passage a praeoccupatio bene- 
volentiae. But. Cleon’s use of it is not tae commoner rhetorical 
one of ingratiating his audience, since Cleon turns the topic into 
' a serious warning concerning what he considers an Athenian 
weakness. This topic is then the second of those I have listed 
above. 

Cleon then refers briefly to the fickleness of Athenians, and 
in an apology for the law as contrasted with the new sophistic 
cleverness he compares the ordinary type of citizen with the more 
intelligent to the advantage of the former. Further on (§ 38, 2), 
he says that his opponent will obviously be someone who has 
great reliance on kis oratorical powers or someone who with the 
encouragement of a bribe has fashioned an elaborately worded ' 
speech. Once again (840,2) he warns the assembly. against 
being misled by pleasant-sounding speeches and adds that on 
another less critical occasion the orators who take delight in 


ii Thucydides, IIT, 37, 1-2. 
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words will have their tournament without its costing the city a 
great penalty for a little pleasure, and with a good fee for fine 
speaking. This deprecation of the sophistic rhetoric constitutes 
the third of the topics to which = have referred. 

At 838, 1 Cleon ironically esks whether his opponent will 
lay claim. to showing that the wrongs done to Athens by the 
Mytileneans are to her advantage. Midway in the speech (889, 
1-2) he declares that he can excuse revolt in certain eases and 
then hastens on to the technical exaggeration * of the enormity 
of the Mytilenean crime against Athens. A restatement of this 
thought marks the opening of the epilogue (8 40), with emphasis 
laid on the poini that the Mytiléneans acted with malice prepense 
and do not therefore deserve to be pardoned. "This topie is sum- 
marized in the sentence: “ Pity should be reserved for equals and 
not shown to those who will not 5e merciful in turn, but must of 
necessity always be our foes."? Here we have the first of the 
topics I have listed, that of the benishment of pity. It is brought 
into relation with the second topic in my list when Cleon says 
a few lines further on that indulgence should be shown to those 
_who-are likely to prove conformable in the sequel. | 

Immediately preceding the sentence just cited Cleon lists: all 
three topics together and calls them the “three things most 
subversive of the empire”: tpo rois dfuppopwrdros TH ápxp, otkro 
«ai Sov Aóyov Kal émeela. 


i 


It is generally agreed that tae earlier rhetorical handbooks 
consisted almost entirely of topical illustrations." It seems 
probable that Thrasymachus offered in his “Ede a sufficient 
variety of such illustrations to enticipate most, if not all, later 
practical applications of this géneral commenplace. But it is not 
within the scope of this paper to deal wita all the subordinate 


t See Aristotle, Rh., 1395 a 7-9 and Cope’s commentary, II, pp. 213 f. 

€ Thucydides, IIT, 40, 3. For óuoiovs = “equals” see Classen ad loc. 
and Paul Shorey, “On the Implicit Ethics and Psychology of Thucy- 
. dides," T. A. P.A., XXIV (1893), p. 73. C. F. Smith (L.C. L.) follows 
Jowett in his translation, * likewise compassionate." 

* See, e. g, W. Kroll at R.-E., Supplementband VII, cols. 1044 and 
1046. Cf. also the sensible remarks of D, A. G. Hinks, “ Tisias and 
Corax and the Invention of Rhetoric.” C. Q., XXXIV (1940), pp. 65 f. 
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forms of the appeal to pity.’ The fundamental and all-embracing 
topic is the appeal to the vulnerability ot the juror or, more 
generally, the audience.. This basic topic the Rhetoric to Alez- — 
ander expresses as follows: “ Say that it is reasonable and just 
and expedient to forgive mistakes: for no man knows whether 
such a thing may not happen to himsel.” ® In place of the 
blunt advice of the Rhetoric to Alexander Aristotle incorporates 
the topic in his definition of pity. To aronse pity a misfortune 
must, he says, be such that the pitier may suppose that he or 
someone dear to him might suffer similarly. The possibility of 
such misfortune must not be too remote from the pitier. More- 
over, the pitier must be the.sort of person who would suppose 
that such a misfortune could happen to himself or one dear to 
him. The utterly desperate and the insclently prosperous will 
not feel pity, nor will he who believes zhat all men are bad, 
since he will suppose that all deserve to safer. From the sections 
in Aristotle’s chapter in which he discusses the things and the 
persons that may arouse pity,.and the means of heightening 
pathetic effects, might be extracted the topics of pity subordinate 
to this larger and more inclusive topic. Suffice it to observe here 
that the subordination of such practical topics of pity ds that of 
the.“ fall from on high,” the “then anc now,” or the appeal in 
the name of one dear to him whose compassion is sought is 
maintained in later treatments of pity. Cicero says of the 
conquestio, which he defines as “ oratio auditorum misericordiam 
captans ?; | 


in hac. primum animum auditoris mitem et misericordem con- 
ficere oportet, quo facilius conquestione commoveri possit. Id 
locis communibus efficere oportebit, per quos fortunae vis in 
omnes et hominum infirmitas ostenditar; qua oratione habita 
graviter et sententiose maxime demittitur animus hominum et 
ad misericordiam comparatur, cum: in alieno malo suam 
infirmitatem considerabit.!? 


* For a treatment of subordinate topics suk as the “then and now" 
and the “fall from on high," see Ludwig Mader, Uber die hauptstch- 
lichsten Mittel, mit denen Euripides Eleos z+. erregen sucht (Erlangen, 
1907), pp. 58-63. Cf. also Decharme, Hurip-de (Paris, 1893), pp. 275- 
95; and Kurt Witte, Quaestiones Tragicae (Vratislaviae, 1908), pp. 5-61. 

* Rh. Gr., I (ed. Spengel-Hammer), p. 93, 6-8 (= 1444 a 12-14). 

* Rh., 1385 b 13 fi. 

1° De Inv., I, 106. Cf. the Ad Herennium, II, 50. 
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‘Cicero then lists sixteen loci communes, the first of which is the 
* fall from on high” topic anc the seventh the appeal in the 
name of a loved one. Similarly, Apsines, advising the orator 
to prepare his listeners for the appeal to pity, suggests that he 
remind them that they who show pity to others are more likely to 
obtain mercy themselves if they shall ever need it. After a few 
such preparatory remarks, Apsines considers in detail the sub- 
ordinate topies of pity. 

So much for the identity of the topic in rhetorical handbooks. 
Its literary development must ke studied separately; since with 
respect to any commonplace of Greek thought it is safer to 
assume that the rhetoricians formulated what was ready at hand 
than that they discovered a new line of thought. There are 
numerous references to pity and mercy in Homer’s epics, but the 
nearest approach to the topic under discussion is the singularly 
effective instance of the subordinate topic of the appeal in the 
name of one dear to him whose pity is sought, which we find in 
the plea of Priam to Achilles.'? Somewhat nearer to later 
formulations are the two lines of Theognis (159-60) : 


Mýrore, Kópv', &yopãoðat tros péya* olde yap ovdets 
àyÜpiümoy ó rt WE xi]uépy avdpl reAet. 


Paul Shorey found in these lines a “ suggestion of the noblest 
thought of mature Greek ethics, the idea that the mutability of 
fortune and our common frailty impose the duty of lenience and 
compassion upon all men.” 2% And it is probably from ‘this 
larger Greek sense of the instability of fortune that was derived 
the basic appeal-to-pity topic. Such a relationship is indicated 
in the earliest instance of the topic in the. Ajax of Sophocles, 
where Odysseus, learning the deep lesson of compassion and . 
humanity from the spectacle of the mad behavior of Ajax 
(191 ff.), declares: “ For all he is my foe, I pity him. . . . Not 
more to his fate look I than my own." Athena endorses his 


11 See Rh. Gr., I, p. 307, 10-13. For Apsines' discussion of the topoi 
of pity see pp. 306-26, 

14 Iliad, XXIV, 486 ff, 

1? Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, s. v. “ Theognis.” 

14 Witte, op. cit., p. 26, cites Euripides, Suppl., 269 and Hec., 9282, as 
examples of the appeal-to-pity topiz, though they are really concerned 
only with the larger commonplace cf the instability of fortune. 
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lesson.in lines that expand Theognis’ distich. Towards the end 
of the same play Odysseus reverts to this thought when he . 
justifies his insistence that Aj ax be given due ae with the 
remark (1365): xai yàp airés évOad? (Eopau, 

Some thirty years later Sophocles retirns to the topic in the 
Philoctetes and the Trachimae. In tha latter play Deianira’s 
joy at the news of her husband's return is tempered by a “ strange 
pity " for the trains of exiles whom he rad sent ahead, and she 
declares that a sensible person does nct ir prosperity dismiss 
the fear of a reversal of fortune (296 1f.). Philoctetes! supplica- 
tion of Neoptolemus (Ph. 501-6) offers an explicit development 
of the commonplace. And.in Sophocles” last play, the Oedipus 
Coloneus (565 ff.), Theseus motivates his intention to give succor 
to the stranger, Oedipus, with the remark that he knows he is a 
. man and as such one whose share may be no prear, than that 

of Oedipus on the morrow. 

The freedom with which the dramatists handle the ethical 
idea that he shall have pity who shows pizy tc others is illustrated 
in a number of corollaries drawn from the lar ger topie. Aristotle 
observes that those who are completely ruined will not be inclined 
. to pity, since they will regard themselves as immune to further 
suffering. This dictum is belied by Ajax, who in his extreme 
distress feels pity for Tecmessaz and his son,'* but, when 
Philoctetes is about to mourn the death of Achilles, Neoptolemus 
reminds him that he has enough sorrows of his own without 
mourning for his neighbor’s woe?" Alliec to this thought is . 
the notion that one who has been treated pitilessly is justified - 
in being pitiless. Iphigenia, in Euripides Tphigenia in Tauris, 
interprets a dreara to mean that her Srotaer is dead, and so 
expects to be moved less by compassion for the strangers newly 
come to the 'Tauri:.9 To judge from ics use in Latin comedy, 
this topic probably occurred frequently in the New Comedy.’ 
But passages of this tenor are perhaps more suggestive of the 
topic of the banishment of pity to which I shall advert later. Such 


15 Rh., 1385 b 19. 

1° Sophocles, Ajaw, 652 f. 
- 17 Sophocles, Phil., 337-40. 

18 Lines 344-53. There is a faint suggestion of this idea in Sophocles, 
0. C., 1356-9. 

19? See my paper, = Topics of Pity in the Poézry of the Roman Re- 
public,” A. J. P., LXII (1941), pp. P 
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too.is Prometheus’ expression of indignation that though he com- ` 
miserated mortals he himself was deemed unworthy of compas- 
sion. Another turn given to the topic is especially worthy of 
notice. Aristotle says that those who have suffered will be 
inclined to feel pity. Vergils Dido occurs to one,” but 
Aeschylus gives the thought a Christian turn when he has Danaus 
and the suppliant maidens invoke Apollo because he, having 
himself known the lot of mortals, may in very truth feel com- 
passion for them.?* Finally, the appeal to pity may become an 
appeal to duty, with the implied formula that he who has been 
the beneficiary of mercy is obliged to reciprocate in kind. In 
a stichomythic dialogue in the Hercules Furens of Euripides 
Theseus justifies his stubborn loyalty to his friend Heracles with 
a reference to a time when he was befriended by Heracles (1236) : 


éyd 06 rdoywv €) Tor’ oixtipw ce vüv. 
Hecuba, pleading for pity for Polyxena, reminds Odysseus how . 
she spared him when he supplicated her.?* 


A large political aspect of the topic seems to be implied in the 
lines of Poseidon in Euripides! Troades (95-7): 


-- x Lad e , ~ , 
papos 86 Oyytay OgTts ékrropÜet TOMES, 

/ , ~ Ç J 
vaoUs re TULBovs D^, icpà rov KexpnKOTOY, 
3 / ^ 5 3 3 Uy 
éonpia dovs adros wAel’ verepor. 


Scholars have noticed the resemblance of this passage to Thucydi- 
des’ use of the topic in the Melian Dialogue.” This dialogue 
has been discussed recently by Georges Méautis, who remarks 
upon the * more humane point of view, that of understanding 


20 Aeschylus, Prom., 239-41 (ed. Murray). 
, 91 Rh., 1385 b 24 f. 

22 Aeneid, I, 630. 

7? Aeschylus, Suppl, 214-16. Cf. also the couplet from comedy 
(Philemon, Frag. 230 K.): ¿x roù ma8etv yirwoxe kal rò cupradeiv’ | ral 
coi yap &XXos ouuradyoera: raewr. 

24 Euripides, Hec., 239 ff. 

25 Cf. Gilbert Murray, Euripides and His Age, p. 130; and Finley, 
loc. cit., p. 55. A fragment of Euripides’ Andromeda (130) brings out 
the relation of the topic to the more general ethical feeling against 
insolence, Cf. Euripides, Ino, Frag. 406; and Isocrates, ad Dem., 29; 
and a number of sententiae gathered by Stobaeus (ed. W. et H., V, 
pp. 1008-11) under the heading, “ We ought not to exult over others’ 
misfortune." 
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and compassion,” which at Thucydides, V, 90, the Melians offer 
in opposition to the hard logic of expediency urged upon them 
by the Athenians.?* For rò kowóv dyafdv, the principle on which 
the Melians base their plea, Méautis suggests solidarité, an - 
improvement over such translations as “abstract justice” or 
“the common good,” but not so enlightening as Shorey’s inter- 
pretation of the phrase as “ that reasonable forbearance towards 
the vanquished and the weak of which the Melians warn the 
Athenians that they too may one day stand in need." ?' The 
plea is even more explicit in two other places in Thucydides’ 
History. The Piataeans beg the Lacedasmonians to regard them 
with a pity that would be the better part of wisdom, seeing that 
(among other reasons) calamity partekss of uncertainty and 
may befall anyone; howsoever innocent he may be (III, 59,1). 
Again, in a chapter of questionable auzhenticity but eminently 
Thucydidean purport, this impetus to morality is said to be 
eclipsed by the desire of vengeance in times of great confusion 
and lawlessness: “ Men see fit in their desire to avenge themselves : 
upon others to cancel utterly those comraon laws touching the 
safeguards on which rest every man’s hope that he may be 
preserved from ruin if ever he shall be in peril and shall need 
the right of appeal to one of them.” *8 
Navarre has discussed the somewhat formal TN to pity of 
tne forensic eouri,?? which are generally couched in one of the 
subordinate forms of the topic,®° and it is unnecessary to carry 


20 Le Dislogue des Athéniens et des Méliens,” Rev. Et. Gr., XLVIII 
(1935), pp. 250-78. For Thucydides, V, 90, see pp. 258 ff. Méautis 
rightly insists that elemency, pity, and compassion are not uniquely 
` Christian, but the instances with which he illustrates them, the mercy 
shown to Ixion by Zeus and to Orestes by Athena, are not especially | 
relevant to the topic used in the Melian Dialogue, since in neither of 
these instarees was the mercy motivated by the possibility enat the 
compassionate one might some day need compassion, 

at See Shorey, loc, cit., p. 86, n. 2. 

'28 JJI, 84, 3. Against the Scholiast’s rejection of this chapter, its 
authenticity is defended by Jowett, ad loc.; E. Schwartz, Das Geschichts- 
werk des Th.*, pp. 284-7; E. Beintker, Versuch einer neuen Erklärung 
von Th. III, 84 u. 67 (Anklam, 1900), pp. 1-11; and F. Rittelmeyer, 
Th. u.d. Sophistik (Borna-Leipzig, 1915), P. 69. J translate the text of 
the 0.0. T. 

3? See O, Navarre, La Rhet. Gr. avant Arist, p. 315, n. l and pp. 
317-20. 

39 Of., e. g., the earliest examples: Antiphon, Tetralogy B, a’, 2 and P’, 
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the history of this topic further, unless it be to observe the lasting 
ethical power of the idea as it appears as one of the Beatitudes,** 
in La Rochefoucauld's definition of pity," and in Shakespeare's . 
well-known tirade on mercy.?? 

If in order to meet with mercy one must show mercy to others, 
it follows that one who has not shown mercy to others deserves no 
mercy himself. Such is the primary topic of the éxBodry éAéov, 


though this topic too has many ‘subordinate topics or devices. 


The term itself does not appear save in the later rhetorical hand- | 
books and scholia.** But the topic, if not the term, must have 
had a place in handbooks of the last quarter of the fifth century 
before Christ. A very clear example is found in Antiphon’s early 
oration, Against the Stepmother. In the epilogue the orator is 
obviously seeking to forestall the effects of the stepmother’s. plea 
for pity when he asks whether the deceased is not more to be 
pitied than the murderer (§ 25), when he demands that the jury 
and justice deal as pitilessly with her as she had dealt with her 
husband, and when he asks (§ 26): ads obv radryy éAe&v à£iv 
êsri 1) al0oUs cvyxávew . . . Aris airy oUk Alwoev Nehoa TOV Cavri]s 
dySpa . . . Moreover, a fragment of Antiphon’s defense of him- 
self in 411-410 B. C. is evidence that his prosecutor had already 
used the topic of the banishment of pity.5 These examples 


11. Aristophanes made great fun of these éAsewoAo"yía:, Wasps, 586 f., 
yet they seem to have been effective at times. Cf. A. P. Dorjahn, 
* Extenuating Circumstances in Athenian Courts," Class. Phil, XXV 
(1930), p. 171. Cf. the statement made by the State Supreme Court 
of New Jersey in reversing a $25,000 injury verdict: “... Where it is 
confidently inferred that the verdict has been fabricated by the influence 
of sympathy, or passion, or prejudice, or founded upon mistake, the 
remedial power to grant a new trial should be exercised” (New York 
Herald. Tribune, September 3, 1941, p. 21). 

*! See Matthew, v, 7; xviii, 33; Luke, vi, 36 f. 

3? Maximes, 204: C'est une habile prévoyance des malheurs où nous 
pouvons tomber. mE 

?3 M. of VY., IV, i, 198 f.: “We do pray for mercy, | And that same 
prayer doth teach us all to render | The deeds cf mercy." Cf. also an 
unsigned article, “ Pity,” in the New Statesman, XVII (1921), p. 325: 
* Pity is the recognition of one of the most obvious facts of human life— 
the fact that every man is &. doomed creazure—doomed to die and 
doomed to a great deal.of intermediate unhappiness before he dies." 

84 Navarre, op. cit., p. '315, refers to the topic as éAéov elogoMj, which 
must be a misprint. Cf. the use of é«Bd\\e = “drive off the stage,” 
Demosthenes, De Pals. Leg., 331; and cf. Haigh, Attic Theatre, p. 345. 

55 Antiphon, Ilepl ris peracrdcews, 3. 
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prove that the benishment-of-pity topic had a place in siens 8 
rhetorical instruction? and we may safely assume that the same 
commonplace appeared in .'Thrasymacaus! "EAeo, for Thrasy- 
machus must have been as adept at fruszrating the appeal to pity 
as he was at “ dispelling prejudices."*' The Rhetoric to Alez- 
ander *® offers suggestions for counteracting the appeal for 
pardon (cvyyvógg),? some of which ere very common in the 
development of this topic: (1) the oxator may argue the bad 
precedent to be set by pardoning ihe defendant; (2) he may 
remind the jury that the legislator does not pardon those who 
have made a mistake; (3) he must try to implant in the jury's 
mind hostility, wrath, or envy towards his cpponents, and win 
friendliness, good will, or pity for himsalf. 

Aristotle’s suggestions for frustrating the appeal to pity are 
mostly concerned with the third of these methods. Immediately 
following the treatment of éAcos (1386 b 9 ff.) Aristotle discusses 
veneots, Which, he says, is the nearest opposite to pity, for we 
ought to grieve and feel pity for those who fare ill without 
deserving to do go, whereas we ought to feel véueors for those who 
prosper without deserving to do so. Envy ($86vos) is opposed 
to pity less sharply, since we may envy those who are deservedly 
prosperous, thoss who are equals and like ourselves; and the 
feeling of pleasure at another's misfortune (értyaipexaxia) is still 
another kind’ of opposite to pity. Aristotle explains that envy 
of another’s good fortune and pleasure in another’s misfortune 
are good or bad sentiments according as the former deserves his 
good fortune or the latter his misfortune.” All three feelings are 
obstructive of pity (keAvruà . . . éAéov), and so all are alike 
useful for makirg things seem not to be pitiable (1887 a 8-5). 


ss Whether the oration, Against the Stepmother, was actually delivered 
or not does not aJect my argument. But if, as recent editors main- 
tain, the speech was delivered before the Areopagus (see the introduc- 
tions of Gernet in zhe “ Budé” edition and o? Maidment in the L. C. L.), 
the delivery must antedaté the law which forbade the use of emotional 
appeals before the Areopagus (Aristotle, Rh., 1354 a 22 ff.; Cope, I, pp. 
7 í.; and Navarre, op. cit., pp. 226 and 317). 

an Plato, Phaedr., 267 c- d. 

38 Rh. Gr., I, pp. 90, 22-91, 17 (= 1443 a 38-1443 b 18). ` 

39 Schmidt, Ethix d. Gr., IT, p. 293, points out that grcos and ovyyvóun 
are repeatedly used as interchangeable words. For the figure called 
cv'y'y»eum see Navarre, op. cit, p. 269, and Syrianus, In Hermog., pp. 
148-50 (ed. Rabe). 
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The next chapter discusses the state of mind of one who feels 
vézeots and the objects and causes of the feeling. For example, 
a person who both deserves and enjoys a certain degree of 
prosperity will feel véueous for another who undeservingly enjoys 
the same degree of prosperity, or for another who deserves it but 
obtained it with much less effort than himself. The loss of such 
undeserved or too easily gained prosperity. will be an occasion 
for pleasurable feeling on the part of the deserving possessor of 
such prosperity who felt véueow. (Aristotle neglects to add that 
the emotion will then cease to be véyeors and will become 
émtyaipexaxia.) If the speech can implant such a frame of mind 
in the judges (i. e., make them feel véueois or értyarpexaxia for one 
for whom if pardoned they would feel véuecis) , and if the speech 
can show that those-who ask for pity do not deserve it and that 
the occasion for which they ask for pity is not such as to deserve 
pity, and that in fact both persons and occasion deserve not to 
be pitied, it will be seo for the judges to feel pity Dow b 
18-21). 

The anonymous commentator on Aristotle's Bison Asses his 
" treatment of the section on vépeous with the further explanatory 
note on the effect the speech has if it induces the judges to feel 
véueows: 6 yàp Adyos éxBodny éAéovs [sic] éroincev.*° Cicero treats 
the topic under the heading of indignatio,“ Quintilian discusses 
the use of a timely jest to upset the effect of the miseratio,*? and 
the later rhetorician Hermogenes offers a number of common- 
places in which the topic may be developed,** most of which are 
treated by Ioannes Sardianus.** 

It is now in order to trace the development of the banishment- 
of-pity topic, but we must first observe how near it comes to 
being explicit in Homer’s Iliad (V, 55 ff.). The passage is one 
which has troubled many, for in it Homer seems to pass a 


49 Anon., In Artem Rh. Comm., p. 114,.7 (ed. Rabe). 

41 Cicero, De Inv., I, 100. 

* VI, 1, 46-9. Quintilian does not approve of a famous orator who 
threw dice to the children brought in for the miseratio, The children 
grabbed the dice and started playing, but, says Quintilian, their very 
unawareness of their plight could have the effect of eens pity. He is 
probably thinking of Euripides, Medea, 48. 

*$ Rk. Gr., VI, p. 14, 5 (ed. Rabe). l 

** Comm, in Aphthonii Pr A TOR ae Gr., XV), p. 102, 16 ff. 
(ed. Rabe). 
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favorable! moral judgment upon a counsel of atrocity. Menelaus 
has captured Adrastus, Adrastus grasps his knees in supplica- 
tion and asks his captor to take him alive and get the rich 
ransom which his father will gladly give. Menelaus is nearly 
persuaded and is on the point of turning his captive over to an 
attendant to be taken back to the swift ships when Agamemnon 
runs to meet him and shouting at him asks why Menelaus has 
such concern for the foe and adds with bitter irony: 7j ool dpora 
mexoinrat kata oikoy | mpòs Tpway. The remark is followed by the 
passionate wish that none of the Trojans—not even the male 
child in its mother’s womb—shall escape sheer destruction by the 
Danaans, but that all alike shall perish uncared for and utterly. 
The expression of such a wish in the heat of battle is of itself 
‘more powerfully dramatic than it is savage, just as Achilles’ 
wish that he had the desire and the heart to eat the flesh of 
Hector raw is no evidence of unexpurgated cannibalism -but 
constitutes rather a vivid indication of the angry tension under 
which Achilles is laboring (XXII, 346 £.). But when Homer 
adds: “ Thus speaking he changed the intent of his brother with 
righteous advice” (VI,611.), we cannot but wonder what 
. Homer means by the phrase acipa sapevróv here, and why, though 
elsewhere he condemns human sacrifice (JL, XXIII, 176), he 
here seems to approve of a war atrocity. One answer, I believe, 
is that Agamemnon’s advice is “righteous” with the kind of 
righteousness argued in the later topic of the banishment of pity, 
the regular procedure of which is to prove that the opponent has 
by his cruelty forfeited a claim to compassion. But it should 
be observed thet this implication is only to be found in Agamem- 
non’s question. ‘There is no contrast drawn between the cruelty 
of Agamemnon and the humanity of Menelaus. The same 
principle of decision is found later in the Hecuba of Euripides, 
where Agamemnon rules in favor of Hecuba after her rhetorical . 
debate with Polymestor (1250 ff.), and the writer of the play's 
Hypothesis comments: éxpiOy yàp oùk dpat apdrnros, GAN’ dpadvacbat 
Tóy xatdofayra. Another such approximation to the topic occurs 
in the lines in the sanie play in which Odysseus fends off the 


4° Cf. contra, Grace H. Macurdy, The Quality of Mercy, pp. 208. 
Agamemnon's advice is “ righteous " also because military necessity for 
the moment demands, as Nestor says at 671f., that no man linger 
behind to throw himself upon the spoils. 
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appeal which he expects to hear from Hecuba by reminding her 
of the pitiable old men and women and widowed young brides 
whose sons or husbands lie buried near Mt. Ida (321-5). ` 

It is significant that in the Humenides of Aeschylus, the play 
which so dramatically, depicts the conflict between mercy and 
justice, in a great chorus in which are embodied the three 
primary laws of the old society — honor god, parents, and the 
stranger*9—the appeal to Justice is founded on the two com- 
monest forms of the banishment-of-pity topic, that of the dan- 
gerous precedent and that of the greater pitiableness of the party 
injured by the supplieant, in this case the many fathers and 
mothers of the future who will suffer by reason of the precedent 
set if Orestes be pardoned—some one of whom may in the agony 
of the fresh wound dealt by a child call in vain upon Justice 
* whose house is even now falling? (496-8 and 508-16). 
Sophocles, too, uses this topic in his treatment of the same myth. 
At.the moment when Orestes is about to strike and his mother . 
begs most frantically for pity, Electra in cold fury reminds 
her that she had. no pity on Orestes or on his father.*' A dis- 
tinctly rhetorical use of the topic occurs in Euripides! Orestes. 
Tyndareus, in a tirade in which he has represented himself as a 
staunch upholder of social order and has reduced ihe law of 
retaliation to an absurdity, suddenly directs his speech to Orestes, 
asking him what his feelings were when his mother held forth 
her breast in appeal to him (526-9), and, striking a telling blow 
at Orestes’ case, makes the point that, though Clytemnestra 
deserved to die, it was not fitting that her son administer justice 
to her. Orestes responds with a longer tirade in which among 
other arguments he asserts that far from deserving to be stoned 
to death he jhas in fact done a service to all Greece: “For if 
wives are to go to such extremes of boldness that they murder 
their husbands and make sanctuary i in their children by exposing 


49 Hum., 538-49. Cf. also 270 f. and Suppl., 704. 9. 

a Sophocles: El., 1411 f. Cf. J. T. Sheppard’s remarks on this passage, 
“The Tragedy of Electra, According to a aa ©. Q., XII (1918), 
p. 88. 

8 Aristotle, Rh., 1401 a 35 ff., quotes a line from Theodeetes' Orestes— 
“it is just for hor who killed he husband" to die—as an example of 
the fallacy of division or of omission, of. the latter because the: sentence 
omits reference to the.agent. 
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their breasts in that appeal to pity of which you prate,“ then 
there is nothing to prevent them from Ela their husbands on 
any pretext whatsoever." 

The tradition that Thucydides was a Sapi of Antiphon *? sois 
well with Thucydides’ use, after Antiphon, of the banishment- 
of-pity topic. There is only a suggestion of this topic in the 
Athenian reply to the Meliang appeal to pity." But in the 
epilogue of the speech made by the Thebans in their attempt to: 
contravene the Plataeans’ appeal for mercy, the Lacedaemonians 
are urged not to be softenec by the Plataeans’ recital of their 
ancient merits: “ While merits may be cited to the advantage 
of a wronged people, they are arguments for doubling the pun- 
. ishment of a people that has committed ignominy, seeing that 
their crime is a betrayal of the standard that they have set for 
themselves. Let not tears nor lamentation avail them aught, 
what with their appeals to the tombs of your fathers and to their 
own isolation." Then the Boeotians weigh against the Plataeans’ 
claim to mercy the disaster suffered, by their own young men 
when they were intercepted and cut down by the Plataeans as 
they were rushing to help the Lacedaemonians at Coronea, and 
conclude: “Quite worthy oi pity are those who suffer a fate 
undeserved — but on the contrary, it is a matter for rejoicing 
when men suffer their just deserts, as do these.” *? 

Instances of the topic in later Attic oratory are true to type 
and call for no special comment, save that we may note that 
Demosthenes seems to have had a predilection for this topic.®* 


.  * For the exposure of the breast as an appeal to pity, see my note on 

Ovid, Met., X, 391-3 in C. W., XXXV (1942), yp. 231. 

°° Cf. Marcellinus, Vit. Thuc., 22, and Y. Blass, Att. Beredsamkeit?, 
p. 97. I do not mean to imply that the tradition is at all confirmed by 
such a parallel in the use of topics which were common property. 

5! Such a suggestion seems implied in the Athenian declaration that 
Athens is less concerned for the possible end of her empire or for her 
subjection to Sparta than she is alarmed at the prospect of a subject 
people’s attacking and conquering her (Thucydides, V, 91, 1). 

"?'Thuevdides, III, 67. The Scholiast comments on this chapter: 
éxfiory éddov. oS 

5? Of. Sardianus, loc, cit. supra, note 44, The Scholiast on Demos- 
thenes discusses the topic often. See Dindorf’s edition, pp. 438, 4 ff.; 
540, 26; 546, 2 11.; 574, 4 ff.; 759, 23 ff. The Scholiast’s references are 
to Demosthenes, In Mid., 100 and. 186 ff.; In Tim., 196 ff.; and De Fals. 
Leg. 309f. At In Mid. 100 Demosthenes, after anticipating his 
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The contrariety of merey and justice implicit in the topic is 
epitomized in a fragment of Euripides: od róv kaxoúpywv oikros 
GAAG rps Sixns.°* This is nearly Shakespeare's “ Mercy but 
murders, pardoning those that kill2^55 For the law is that 
“he shall have judgment without mercy, that na shewed no 
mercy." *° 

a. 

The second of the topics of pity in Cleon’s speech is that of 
the émexeia or leniency of the Athenian character. Cleon warns 
the assembly of this Athenian attribute as of a fault, but his 
treatment is exceptional, for the fault is more often cited as a. 
topic of praise. As such! it frequently takes the form of a refer- 
ence to the aéPovdAia of Athens, her folly in espousing the cause 
of weaker states when she had nothing to gain in so doing." 
This topic of praise seems primarily to have derived from treat- 
ments of mythical instances of such a policy of sentiment. Such 
instances are celebrated in the Heracleidae and Supplices of 
Euripides and are referred to by Herodotus at VIII, 142 and 
IX, 27. The dates of these two plays of Euripides and of the 
composition of Herodotus, VII-IX, are not well enough estab- 
lished to warrant our setting a date for the first appearance of 
the topic, but its presence in Herodotus VIII and IX, which 


opponent's miseratio, which he says is the only defense left to him (cf. 
Publilius Syrus, 312 R.: mala causa est quae requirit misericordiam), 
arrives at the standard formulation: oj8els yép éort Dikatos Twyxárvew 
éAéov ray uniév’ édeobvrwy, o088 ovyyrogns rÓv dowyyrapéver. Cf. also the 
miseratio which Lycurgus in his oration, Against Leocrates, builds up 
for the Athens of the first dark days after the battle of Chaeronea. 
Stigmatizing Leocrates’ flight from Athens at that time as cruel treat- 
ment of his city, which might, for all he cared, have perished with all 
its inhabitants, Lycurgus asks ($148): “Who is so foolish... as 
to choose to show mercy to this man and as a consequence be mercilessly 
destroyed by the enemy ...7” 

5* Euripides, Frag. 270. 

55 R. and J., IIT, i, 196. 

58 Epistle of James, ii, 13. 

5' Many references are gathered by M ipideictic Literature 
(Chicago, 1902), p. 151, where, however, they are wrongly listed as 
examples of duvcBouvnNla ’AOnvalwy. This phrase seems to refer only to the 
“ muddling-through " policy of. Athens. See my paper, “Topics of 
Counsel and Deliberation in Pre-philosophie Greek Literature," Class. 
Phil, XXVIII (1933), p. 113. 
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may have been composed about 445 B. O.,5 and the probability 
that Aeschylus’ Heracleidae anticipated in part the plot of 
Euripides’ play of the same name? indicate a date from ten 
to twenty years preceding the probable date of Euripides 
Heracleidae.9 The topic was adopted as a set theme by the 
writers of panegyrics and thus appears in the Menexenus of 
Plato, where it is said that, if anyone wished to accuse Athens 
justly, the only correct charge he could bring against her would 
be that she was always too much inclined to pity and too ready 
to champion the weaker eause.?! It would be natural for the 
forensie advocate, seeking to prejudice the jury in his favor, 
to adapt this topic to his own uses, thus making it one of the 
formal topics in the praeoccupatio benevolentiae of the forensic 
exordium. 9? | i 

Whether Athenians were actually more easily touched with 
pity than others may be questioned,9? but the contrast drawn 
in Euripides’ Supplices (187-90) between the cruelty of Sparta 
and the compassion of Athens represents a definite conviction 
on the part of Athens as to her character. An early instance of 
such a popular capacity for pity is the outburst of tears attendant 
upon the presentation of Phrynichus’ Sack of Miletus in 494 
B. C., when Athenians were so touched that they passed a decree 
fining the poet “for reminding them of their own troubles” 
and forbidding a second exhibit of the play.®* Plato and 


5T, e, on Bauer’s theory. Cf. How and Wells, Commentary om 
Herodotus, I, pp. 14 f. 

5$ Cf. Smyth, Aeschylus (L.C. L.), TE, p. 404. 

*? Of, Murray’s note on the date of the Heracleidae in O. C. T, J. A. 
Spranger (“ The Political Element in the Heracleidae of Euripides," C. Q., 
XIX [1925], pp. 124-8) would date the play as late as 419 B. C., but his 
argument is not convincing. 

9$: 244 e: ws del Alay peroxrlppwy écTl kal ToU Hrrovos EA There is 
a glance at this topic, perhaps, in Gorgias’ Epitaphios in the ‘words: 
TOANG nuép 8) TÒ mp&or érecxés rol abdddous Stxalov wpoxpivorres. 

8? Navarre, op. cit., pp. 220 f.; Plutarch, Mor., 814 c-d; and Schol. on 
Demosthenes, p. 574, 7 ff, (ed. Dindorf). | 

8? See the readable essay of C. B. Guliek, “ Notions of Humanity among 
the Greeks," Harvard Essays on Classical Subjects (1912), pp. 35-65. 
Grace H. Macurdy, op. cit., n. 45, cites many passages and much bibli- 
ography. Cf. also W, L. Courtney, “Our Euripides the Human,” 
Fortnightly Review, CIV (1918), p. 281; and M. N. Tod, C. A. H., 
V, p. 9. 

** Herodotus, VI, 21. Cf, C. A. H., IV, pp. 168-72. 
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Xenophon imply that lugubrious manifestations on the part of 
an audience were the usual thing, not only at tragic dramas but 
also at recitations of epic poetry and at renditions of. melic 
songs. Athenian compassion is celebrated in Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Coloneus,®* and.the.sense of pity is recommended in a number 
of passages which will be considered under the third of the topics 
herein discussed. 

The criticism of democracy implicit in Cleon's use of the iuis 
appears also in Euripides description of the Argive assembly 
whose fiery rage will burn itself out if one is careful not to fan 
it, but waits for.a propitious moment: “A sense of pity have 
they and passion strong: priceless if one but wait and watch 
his chance.” ° Parrhasius included pity among the conflicting 
passions which he tried to represent in his portrait of the 
Athenian Demos.’ 

Thus there were two sides to this topic too, and the assumed 
Athenian sense of pity might be a topic of praise or of blame. 
The negative side may be reflected in a number of passages in 
Greek drama in which the sense of pity is devrecated, often for 
reasons not unlike those which Plato urged against the emotion.” 
In Euripides’ Helena Menelaus disdains to plead pitifully or 
shed a tear and coward-like shame his Trojan glory. He has 
heard, however, that to shed tears in misfortune is the part of 
a noble man, but he doubts it and will not prefer such a “ fine 
thing” to bravery.? Young Neoptolemus is a little taken aback 


85 Plato, Phil, 48 a, “... the tragic spectacles, when people enjoy 
. weeping ”; Rep., 605d; Ion, 535 e; Leg. 800d; Xenophon, Cyr., IT, ii, 13, 

e Lines 260-2 and 1125-7. Note in 1127 the application to Athens of 
the attribute rodriecxds, The-Scholiast on line 258 refers to Athens’ 
reputation for being $uXowripuer (cf. supra, note 61) and ixeradéxos and 
cites a fragment of Callimachus (Aetia, II, 4, L. 0.0.) :. otvexer olkrelpew 
olde póry woMiwr. Athens’ Altar of Pity (Pausanias, I, 17, 1) may not 
have existed before the latter half of the third century before Christ. 

eT Euripides, Or., 702 f. 

e8 Pliny, H.N, XXXV, 69. Cf. Frazer’s Pausanias, II, pp. 27 f. 
Plutarch's description of the Athenian people at Praecepta Ger. Reip., 
III, 4f., offers parallels to Pliny's description of Parrhasius' painting. 

-6° See my note, “ Pity in Plato’s Dialogues," C. W., XXXV (1942), 
pp. 245 f. For Plato’s deprecation of tears and lamentation as childish 
or effeminate cf. Rep., 0040; 605.d-e; 387 e388a; 398e; Leg., 949 b. 
In drama cf. Sophocles, Ajaw, 317-20; Tr., 1070-5; Euripides, I. A. 
446-53; Ion, 361; I. T., 482-0; and Or., 1022-48. 

s Euripides, H el., 947- 03. Euripides may be animadverting pointedly 
on the forensic ORA QE here. Of. the fragment cited infra, note 80. 
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at the thought that he will be accused by his leader of being 
compassionate," The Achilles of the. Iphigenia in Aulis, still 
the Homeric hero of straightforward character and all-absorbing 
devotion to honor,” answers Clrtemnestra’s supplication with 
the promise that, having invested her with pity,.he will show 
her so much compassion as befits a youthful hero." . Woman is 
more suited to arousing pity then man just as she is more 
compassionate.'? | 

. In Euripides Medea Creon’s sense of pity brings calamity 
down upon hig house. In, banisting Medea, hé had explained 
that he was but taking due precaations against a threat of hers 
that had come to his ears, inasmuch as he deemed it better to 
win her hatred at the moment then later to have cause to regret 
that he had been soft-hearted (287-91). He answers her impa- 
tient question, “ Pay you no heed to supplications?” with the 
prognostic type of the banishmént-of-pity topic: “No, for I 
love not you more than my home” (327). When at last he 
grants one of her prayers it is with much distrust of his Wisdom 
in doing so (348 1. js 


HKioTa ToUpoY AJR Edu rvpavvikóv, 
aidovpevos 86 voAAC 8% bvédOopa. 


This counsel of caution became tke specious excuse for unspeak- 

able cruelty in the mouth of Lycus who in the Hercules Furens | 
(165 £.) declares that his intent to kill the children of Heracles 
is not a policy of shameless cruelty (dvaidea) but one of circum- 
spection (eiAdBea). His justification of his intentions is almost 
exactly that which Cleon urges upon the Athenian assembly. 
Lycus has already stained his hands with blood in the slaying 


Tı Sophocles, Phil., 1074 1. 

72 Cf. Euripides, I. A., 927 with Homer, Il., IX, 312 f, 

7? Euripides, J. A., 933 f. For'the -nterpretation cf. C. G. yii 
(Leipzig, 1841) on lines 924 ff. and 973f. Weil took the restrictive 
clause to refer to Achilles? lack ‘of authority; C. E. S. Headlam (Cam- 
bridge, 1839) explains: “4. e with mwy sword in the last resort." But 
Achilles is less compassionate than he is angry at the abuse of his name 
(938, 947) and at the insolence of Agamemnon (961). If only Agamem- 
non had Pakel his Periussiou first (£62)! He would not have refused 
(966 1.). 

"s Euripides, I. T., 1054. 

"8 Euripides, H. F., 536. Cf. also Aeschylus, Septem, 182 ff., 656 f.; 

- Sophocles, Ajas, 580; and my paper cited supra, note 19, p. 439. 
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of Creon, the children’s grandfather. His only hope of security 
lies, in shedding: more blood,-lest the avengers of Creon grow .to 
maturity. Similarly Athens. is the despct of an empire, held by 
force alone. Her security is contingent upon, her readiness to 
use ‘more force, and use it- Pipe dd 


iH. 


The third topic in Cleon's er his reference: to the. dii- 
tating effect’ of the new sóphistie rhetoric, is, like the topic of 
the praise of Athens, more inclusive than-any particular common- 
place of pity, and yet has a subordinate aspect which is just such 
a commonplace. The familiarity of the tcpic is perhaps indicated 
' by the fact that Aristotle uses it to illustrate the argumentum ex 
consequentibus in his treatment of enthymemes.” : The bad 
consequence of education is envy (76 $0orccÓ0a.) ; the good -conse- 
quence wisdom (rò 8 coddy' eva). It is therefore possible to 
argue in favor of or against education. Aristotle’s language 
leads us directly to a passage in Euripides’ Medea (294 ff.). 
The lines occur in Meded’s appeal to Creon against ‘his banish- 
ment of her, which, she implies, is the result among other things 
of the envy aroused by her reputation’ for learning. It has been 
conjectured that this passage of the Medea conveys a direct 
reference to’ Anaxagoras, but a comparison of the disadvan- 
tageous features of education which Medea lists here with the 
arguments used: by the Attic orator to insinuate himself into 
the good graces of the juror suggests rather that we have in the 
Medea passage a direct reference to ancther topic of the prae- 
occupatio benevoleniiae, one distinct from that discussed in 
relation to the commonplace of the praise of Athens. Navarre 

has discussed the topic fully and has collected many examples 
. of protestations to the effect that the speaker is but ań ordinary 
private citizen, ignorant as his judges. In part at least the 
extreme sa of such a ee PORODU. benevo- 


7* Thucydides, Ht, 31, 25 40, 7. E 

7 Aristotle, Èh., 1899 a 10-17. Aristotle says that this argument 
together with that of the possible and, the others (i. e., other classes of 
commonplaces given at 1391 b 29 ff.) constitutes the entire Art of 
Rhetoric of Callippus, for whom cf. also Rħ., 1400 a 4f. and Cope’s 
commentary, II, pp. 271 and 285. + 

18 Navarre, op. cit. 2 PP. 222- 30. 
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lentiae owed itself to the law obliging a litigant to speak for 
himself. But there was also a definite feeling of hostility towards ` 
the sophists, a feeling of envy for their highly profitable calling. 
There is an appeal to this popular prejudice against the new | 
learning in the Bacchae,? where with a glance at the impiety 
of Pentheus the chorus closes its hymn to Dionysus with the 
following assent to his religion: “The creeds and customs of 
the ordinary mass of mankind——these would I too accept." 

The good consequence of education is that it brings wisdom 
which in turn brings considerateness, for, as Aristotle says, those - 
who are educated are likely to feel compassion (RA. 1885 b 27). 
This is of course implied in the topic of the praise of Athens, 
and the praise of the heliasts for their culture and compassion. - 
But the idea that education refines one’s sense of pity is found 
quite apart from the implication of the topic of praise. A frag- 
ment of Euripides, for example, declares that “not to shed tears 
at what is pitiable is boorishness (dmovoia).” *? In the Hercules 
F'urens Megara thanks the chorus of old mem for their indigna- 
tion in her behalf and for their valiant effort to protect her 
: children from the violence of Lycus, but she advises them not 
to cherish any hope that they may be able to soften Lycus with 
words: “When your enemy is a common lout (exav) you had. 
best flee, and be compliant rather to the wise and those well-bred. 
For itis quite easy 1n dealing with these to touch their feelings 
of considerateness and strike up a friendly agreement.” ** The 
same thought occurs, as commentators note, in the Heracleidae, 
where the aged suppliant lolaus generously suggests that perhaps 
Athens might be able to save the children of Heracles by sur- 
rendering him, lolaus, to Eurystheus to sate his cruelty on. 
“For,” says Iolaus, “the man’s a boor. Let wise men pray their 
enmities be with the wise, not with an ignorant dunce. "Even so 
would one though ever so luckless find much mercy.” ® The 


79 430-3. Cf. also Med., 1225-7. 

39 Frag. 407. The fragment continues with the philanthropic senti- 
ment that those who have should share with those who have not. Cf. 
the passage cited supra, note 70. 

81 Euripides, H. F., 208-301, O.C. T. Cf. La Fontaine, Fables, viii, 
10: * Rien n'est si dangereux qu'un ignorant ami; | Mieux vaudrait un 
sage ennemi." 

83 Euripides, H eracl., 458-60. At 460 I read moAMgs yap albos kåruyxhs 
Tris ay roxor. Cf. Méridier ad loc. in the “ Budé” Euripides, 
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context of the Heracleidae, however, gives the sentiment a slightly 
different tone here. Jolaus had remarked in the play's prologue 
on the disadvantages of altruism (2-5), and upon thé trouble he 
was going through because of his ai8ós, a word which is clarified 
in this instance by his later remark that he shrinks from betray- 
ing the children for fear of what people would say (28-30). 
Perhaps we are to understand at 458-80 that he is somewhat 
wistfully comparing his own dutiful character and the trouble 
it gets him into with the brash outrightness of a man like 
Eurystheus. Such a comparison is explicit in a fragment of 
Euripides’ Oedipus (552): 

Iidrepa yevéabai 8iyra xpuauicórepov: 

cvveróy atoApoy 7) Gpacdvy re kàgaU1 ; 

TO pev yap abrav oxatov, ddr’ apoverat, 

Tò © novyaiov dpydy: èv & apdoiv vócos. 
The choice offered here brings us back to the bad consequence of 
education. The words rò 9' jovxaiov àpyóv are the stock slur on 
the effect of culture in general and of the sophistic training in 
particular. Pericles, in his funeral speech, defends Athens 
pointedly on this criticism: dAccodotpev avev podaxias. And a 
few sentences further, after remarking upon the special Athenian 
facility for reflecting before acting without in any wise losing. 
the spur to action, he adds, in a sentence suggestive of the 
fragment of Euripides just quoted: 6 rots GAXows dualia pev Üpáaos, 
Aoyiouòs 8€ Sxvov héper.** | 

Thus the bad consequences of education consist not only in a 

general softening but more especially in a weakening of the will 
to act. It is with reference to the irresoluteness which refinement 
of feeling induces in matters of great and terrible moment that, 
I think, a much discussed passage in Euripides’ Electra is to 
be interpreted. After a long stichomythy between Orestes and 
Electra, Orestes, learning that his father has not received such 
honorable burial as was his due, cries out (290): “ Alas, what 
a thing you tell me!” Then, because he fears lest his cry of 
pain may betray his identity, he offers a plausible explanation 
of his distress: “I am smitten, for men are touched to hear of 


8: Of, Thucydides, I, 70, 2-3; 1,120, 5; and my paper cited supra, 
note 57, p. 117. = 

s“ Thucydides, II, 40, 1-3. Cf, also III, 82, 4: ... Tò mpós ärer 
tuverdy él way apyév. 
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woes even when they are not themselves intimately concerned.” 9? 
He then ‘asks for more information — joyless but necessary — 
to convey to Electra’s DETUR and. reverts to his: gnomic mood 
OI): ai 
vecori 8 .olkros dpadia pey obSapod, 
"godota: Us aydpav" Kai yap ov. abrigo 
yvapny. veivat Tots Copar May Toph, 


. To the break in the ius line the thought i$ that of the 
passages cited from the Hercuiés Furens and the H eracleidae. 
J. T. Sheppard *9 has pointed out the dramatic purpose of the 
ronment here with relation to Orestes’ exclamation at line 971: 

ð oie, woddrAnv y åpabiar éomoas. But it is the second half 
of the passages, from’ kal vàp to codwv that has drawn more 
attention. Hartung translated: “Ohne Schmerzen ist es nicht, | 
Dass hóhre Einsicht Menschen über andre hebt ?; and he 
illustrated this:iranslation witk. a reference to the unhappiness 
attendant upon the possession of the poetical talent, the Welt- 
schmerz of the poets of his own 'day.? This interpretation has: 
been adopted by Weil, Murray (“ Men pay for too much wisdom 
with much pain"), Denniston (Oxford, 1989), and.others. But 
surely the.dramatic emphasis here is not upon the mental pain 
which the sense. of pity brings with it but upon the paralysis of 
the will to act which the entertainment of the.finer sentiments 
occasions, the sicklying o’er wita the pale cast of thought of the 
resolution which Orestes knows he must summon forth for the 
task he has in hand. For there is little dramatic reason for 
Orestes to philosophize upon the price in pain of his o own refined 


85 Cf. Euripides, T. A., 081-4 and Butcher, Aristotle 8 Theory ‘of Poetry 
and Fine Art‘, p. 258. 

80“ The Hiectra of Euripides," C. R., XXXII (1018), pp. 140f. On 
the notion that there is a relationship between this Euripidean or 
sophistic cofamonplace and the Socratic paradox that all wrong-doing is 
involuntary—a relationship affirmed by Starkie (“ Euripides the Poli- 
tician,” Studies [Dublin], IX [1920], p. 210), by L. Parmentier . (in 
the " Budé” Euripides at H. F. 238-301), and by Maeurdy (op. cit., 
p. 2), cf. my note cited supra, note 69. 

9 J. A. Hartung on Euripides, Bl, 293 (edition of 1850); Gilbert 
Murray pointed to Shakespeare's Hamlet for the problem of Orestes 
in the Electra (The Classical Tradition in Poetry, pp. 205 ff.), but so 
far as I know no one has suggested the interpretation offered here for 
lines 294 ff, 
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feelings. There is every reason for him to anticipate and struggle 
against the irresolutión which is's80 cen portrayed in 
lines 964-87. ` 


SuMMARY 


Because of the limitations imposed upon this paper, it is not 
possible-here to exploit all the suggestions latent in the material 
brought forward. It has seemed to me desirable first of all to 
analyze the topical content of the commonplace of pity occurring 
in Cleon’s Mytilenean speech from the point of view of the ideas 
involved and their development rather than from that of the 
seeker of origins or the creator of hypotheses having to do with 
that much vexed question, the invention cf rhetoric. Yet.it may 
not be amiss to point out the bearing of this study upon some 
of the problems in the history of Attic rhetoric. 

The topics of the appeal to pity and the banishment of pity 
are in a large sense really one topic. Just as the topic of proba- 
bility was equally available.to prosecutor and defendant from its 
first ‘use,°° so it would seem reasonable to suppose that the 
banishment-of-pity topic was available as soon as the appeal- 
to-pity topic. Both topics appear in Homer, but the former is 
. somewhat more explicit than the latter. Instances of the appeal- 
to-pity topie in Sophocles! plays do not seem to owe anything to 
rhetorical formulation but seem rather to be a natural develop- 
ment of Greek feeling with respect to the mutability of mortal 
affairs. Nor does Aeschylus’ use of the banishment-of-pity topic 
suggest that he is conscious of a rhetorical formulation. The 
appearance of the topie in Antiphon’s earlv oration, Against the 
Stepmolher, and the probability that both the appeal-to-pity and 
the banishment-of-pity topics appeared in their basic and their 
subordinate forms among the examples of argumenta ad miseri- 
cordiam of which Thrasymachus’ “EAeo. presumably consisted, 
indicate a conscious, formulation of these topics at some time 
between 450 and 440 B.C. 

The type of the praeoccupatio benevolentiae which consisted 
in flattering the judges. for their presumed humanity seems ‘to 
have derived. from the general panegyric of Athens which may 


88 See the aduirabie treatment of this subject by D. A. G. Hinks, 
“ Tisias and Corax and the Invention of Rhetorie," C. Q, XXXIV 
(1940), pp. 63-5. l 
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be presumed to have been a feature of funeral orations and of 
symbouleutic addresses. The earliest identifiable form of this 
topic, the praise of Athens for her folly in extending her pro- 
tection to states too weak to reciprocate in kind, appears not 
later than 430 B. C. and possibly as early as 445 B.C. As a 
forensic topic it belongs naturally to the erordviwm, as does the 
miseratio to the peroration, but there is no necessary relation. 
between the use of these topics and the problem of the invention 
of the partes orationts.*® - 

The topic of the good and bad consequences of education is 
related. to the foregoing topie, but is not so broadly political. 
The debate on the pros and cons of the new sophistic education 
probably began shortly after tae influx into Athens of the new 
professors and took on certain formal characteristics with re- 
peated treatment. The distinction between word and deed or 
between reflection and action is one uppermost in Greek thought 
and dates back to Homer.?? The pretensions of the new pro- 
fessors, their mercenary calling, their advanced thinking on 
matters of religion and ethics, the confusion and absurdity to 
which an unskilled use of their promptuaria rhetorica lent 
ltself-—these and other such features of the new rhetoric served 
to throw into sharper contrast the progressive elements of 
Athenian culture and the fundamental conservatism of the man 
in the street or on the farm. Envy, Herodotus tells us (VII, 
286), is a passion in which Greeks rejoice. The early advocate 
was quick to utilize this quality to his own advantage, to invent 
a formal appeal to the common man as opposed to the beneficiary 
of the new learning—as opposed, in fact, to his own class. 

As the act is set off against the word, sc is the speaker con- 
trasted with the doer of deeds, and so is the center of high cul: 
ture with the strictly military state, with the implication that 
the cultivation of the arts of deliberation, eloquence, and phi- 


5? See Hinks, loc. cit, pp. 66-9. F. Solmsen (“The Orator’s Playing 
upon the Feelings," Class. Phil, XXXIII [1958], pp. 3931.) makes 
overmuch of the circumstance tha? Aristotle does not happen to refer 
his discussion of the ráðn to any particular division of a speech, whereas 
the Rhetoric to Alexander often makes such a reference. Solmsen infers 
that Thrasymachus confined pataetie proofs Lo the epilogue, that 
Aristotle breaks with such a tradition, and that later rhetoricians are 
accordingly either Aristotelians or Thrasymacheans. ` l 

°° Cf, my paper cited supra, note 57, pp. 104 1. 
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losophy tends to weaken the will to act. "Thucydides was pre- 
occupied with this problem and represented Pericles as defending 
his city and its policy against any such implication. Euripides 
treatment of this topic in his Medea, appearing, as it did, at the 
very beginning of the Peloponnesian War (431 B. C.), is near 
enough to that of Pericles’ funeral speech to clear Thucydides . 
of the charge of anachronism so far as the thought is concerned. 
The Medea would seem to contain the earliest explicit treatment 
of the topic in extant Greek literature. 

Thus all three topics were common property by 431 B.C., 
perhaps somewhat earlier, and it is conceivable that Cleon really 
did weave them into his attack on the sentimental policy with 
regard to the disposition of the Mytileneans. It is, however, no 
more than conceivable, for the dramatic setting of the Mytilenean 
debate, the fact that all three topics gained greater definiteness 
through the fifth and into the fourth century before Christ, and 
Thucydides’ preoccupation with the topics of the appeal to pity | 
and the effect of the new education render it equally probable 
that he should have deliberately chosen the occasion of Cleon’s 
speech for his extraordinary interweaving of the three topics. 
But it is not, as I have stated, the purpose of this paper to draw 
positive conclusions concerning the veracity or anachronism of 
Thucydides’ report of Cleon’s Mytilenean speech, but rather to 
present in. detail a contribution to the history of the common- 
place of pity, in the hope that the study of this and similar 
branches of commonplace may cast light upon the historical 
relation of ideas, or may at least guard us against finding signifi- 
cant parallels in ideas which were the comraon property of an 
age and a civilization. 


Epwarp B. Stevens. 
De Pauw UNIVERSITY. i 


?: Finley, loc. cit, p. 66, arrives at this conclusion by a somewhat 
different method. l 


 REPETITION OF LINES IN ARISTOPHANES. 


The eleven comedies of Aristophanes contain fifty-five lines ! 
repeated ‘either exactly or with slight change in the same or 
another play. In modern literature extensive repetition is 
severely censured ‘as unaesthetic; ancient literature likewise has 
suffered from this prejudice, and literary criticism has been quick 
to condemn and textual criticism' prone to reject? a line, if it 
has occurred before, frequently disregarding the motive the 
. writer may: have had to justify such a repetition. In the case 
of Aristophanes, twelve such lines have been rejected,’ others 
criticized,-and the intentional effect of others has passed unper- 
ceived. A study of his repetitions reveals that Aristophanes in 
most cases repeated himself deliberately. and consciously, with a 
clearly discernible motive and purpose, the most obvious and 
natural being the desire to produce a comic effect, although other 
reasons for repetition are not excluded. This device indeed 
appears to be a familiar technic utilized, by the poet to arouse 
laughter and to produce many other effects. Further, at least 
one passage is clear evidence that sheer convenience ‘sometimes 
. motivated the repetition. This passage is the description of 
Cleon which occurred in the: parabasis of the Vespae (1030-7) 
and which he repeats again in similar circumstances in the Pax 
(752- 60) with slight change. This borrowing (and there is no 


1 This does not include many parts of lines and expressions’ so 
extensive as to have about the same effect as complete lines, The very 
great majority of lines are repeated in the same play. 

? Repetition in the three tragedians has been thoroughly studied (see 
p. 435, n. 1, of the reference below).. Of the three, Euripides, whose 
plays cantain by far the largest amount of repetition, has suffered most 
from the tendency to reject repeated lines. But Philip W. Harsh, 
* Repetition of Lines in Euripides," Hermes, LXXII (1937), pp. 435-49, 
has pointed out that most such lines are justified as deliberate dramatic 
devices used by the tragedian. Harsh mentions the occurrence of 
repetition in Aristophanes, and cites ten examples (p. 437 and n. 5). 

* By one editor or another. ‘There is mo unanimity at all in the 
treatment by editors of these lines, each of which is noted and discussed 
below. an. 1431-2 is unique—apparently one or the other of these lines 
must be rejected, This is one of the two cases in which some of the 
MSS themselves omit a repeated line, It is natural that ME 
` should have fared better than Euripides in this matter.. 
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evidence for later interpolation) is unique-in Aristophanes both. 
in its extent and in‘its lack of a discernible motive, save con- 
venience. In order to show the extent of his repetition, and to 
indicate its motive wherever it can be discerned, I have collected 
all the examples of repetition in Aristophanes * and arranged 
similar.examples together, according to the purpose? which 
motivated the repetition. | 

Two examples from the Nubes will ENAT EETA 
reason for one prominent type of ‘repetition and his technic. 
Strepsiades, in his interview with Socrates, finding the philoso- 
pher aloft in the Phronneterigi asks what he is doing. pores 
replies: . 


depoBaTa Kat —— TOV dium (225 = 1503). 


Later, when Strepsiades, disillusioned, has’set fire to the Phron- 
tisterion, Socrates, rushing out, asks what he is doing. From 


above, Strepsiades answers, a disparaging him, in his own words 
(1508). ^. hes | 


*T have omitted those lines the repetition of which was demanded by 
the very nature of the action of the play, e.g., the oath of Lysistrata 
(212-36), where each part ‘cf the oath necessárilv had to be repeated; 
the repetitions required in the contest between Aeschylus and Euripides 
in the Ranae, and lines such as Paw 1280-2. In such places, Aristophanes 
could not have avoided repeating. ‘In contrast to these, the repetition of 
AnxUGcoy drddeoer and Ranae 1265, 1267; 1971, 1975, 1277 is a conscious 
device used to produce a comic effect. I have also omitted lyric refrains, 
The very great majority of repetitions occur in the iambics. Repetition 
is rather evenly: distributed among the plays (most prominent in 
Acharnenses and Nubes) except that Lysistrata and Thesmophoriazusae 
show a striking avoidance of it. 

^I am aware that there is danger, in so subjective a matter, of being 
too acute in grasping the motive of a writer, and that this is especially 
true of Aristophanes, since there are frequently several motives o opera- 
tive at once, which should not be isolated from each other. But I have 
attempted always to identify the motive which most apparently 
prompted the repetition. In particular, it is usually certain whether 
or not a repetition was deliberate and conscious; and repetitions, with 
strong comic force are ‘generally easily recognizable. Besides motive, 
the criteria used are proximity and verbal similarity. It should be 
kept in ‘mind that in oral ‘presentation repetitions are more noticeable 
and the ustial reasons for rejecting a repeated line thus less cogent, 
since the motive for the repetition would be more obvious. 

* It is perhaps scarcely necessary to point ‘out that the repetition is 
not ordinarily tlie gole source of the comic effect, but that, in the case of 
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Again, when Pheidippides swears by Zeus, Strepsiades rebukes 
him, saying that Zeus is no longer xing. Being asked who, then, 
is king, Strepsiades replies: 


Aivos Bacwede roy AC EedyAands (828 — 1471). 


But later, when he is besought by his. father, in Zeus’ name, to 
help in obtaining vengeance upon Socrates, Pheidippides, un- 
willing, retorts upon his father his own words (1471). 
Aristophanes’ reason for the repetition in these two cases is the 
very apparent comic effect produzed by the inversion of situation 
and speakers, the latter ircnically mimicking the former and 
retorting upon him in derogation his own words, Other 
examples? of repetition for this reason ere: : 


Vesp. 959, 9895 xOapi€ew yap otx ériararat 
Vesp. 1191-2, "EdóovBtov sakgárior “Ackovda kaAós 
1383-4 569 yépov OY . . . 

Vesp. 1411, 1446 9 óA(yov uot. pcre 

Paz 1075 ob ydp rw rotr’ iori (Xov pakápecct Ücotaw 
1106  àAA' obmo ovr. iori piaov pakápeoot Ücoiow 

Pax 1076," 1112 mply Kev Àóros oly Upevatol 

Pax 1086 obdéror’ à ay Geins Aeicy tov po; xiv éxivoy 
1114 ov yap TOUTES Aelov Tov Tpaxty è exivov 

Av. 980— 989 xai ratir’ Gear’ évratiÜn ; AaBe rò BiB lov 


most of these lines, other sources of humor also are present. Here, e. g., 
áepofiar is a comic coinage, mwep:ópor» supplies a jest kaf? óuwrvplav, the 
air of the line is absurdly tragic and 20mbastie. The comic effect arising 
from the repetition of the line uncer the circumstances described is 
independent of any additional sources of humor which may be present, 
but it is naturally intensified when they are present. 

7It has not seemed appropriate to discuss fully all the sources of 
humor in the lines repeated for one ov another comic reason. Humor is, 
of course, subjective and largely irrational, and the precise manner of 
the application of this source of humor, its nature and extent, varies 
somewhat in the individual examplas. It is naturally impossible to 
categorize the sources of humor with absolute precision. 

5 Line 989 has the first person singular verb, The line is a proverb, 
of which another variation occurs in Av, 1432. 

? The repetition has a verb in the piaca of wayxpdriov. This verb occurs 
also in the first place, in line 1190, 

c 10 Besides the special ironic repetition here, ior mimicry, this expres- 
sion, which is rather conventional, occurs seven other times in 
Aristophanes, 

11 1076 is repeated also in 1077, with another effect, mentioned below. 
12 The latter part of the line oceurs five times, providing a comic 
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Av. 1210, 1220 . oix oi8a pà AC éywye 
Ecel. 1075 ws otk adijcw o’ obdéror’. ovt pay éya 
1085  àAX' otk addjow pà Ala o’. obd€ uiv éyo 
Pl. 302  éyà 88 riv Kípkqv ye riv rà páppar dvakvxdoay 
309 ovkovy oe THY Kipkyv ye riv Tà pápar’ àyakvkaaay 
PI. 918 — 929 6 Bovdrdpevos. odxoty exeivds elu! &yó | 


The following are essentially the same but vary slightly in the 
actual manner of.repetition. Here again a second speaker 
repeats the words: of the former speaker, but gives them a 
different applieation: the humor depends largely upon the 
immediacy of the contrast, which is the salient feature of these 
examples: i i 


— Ach. 1097 1* wat wai pép ew dedpo Tov yudsoy ¿poi 
1098 = wai mat pép égo Ocüpo Tiv KioTHy pot 
Ach. 1184 & ride mpos Tovs mohepious Pwp7Eopar 
1135 è rode mpos rovs ovuróras Üopr£opat 
Av. 1072, 107739  $v &rokreivg rts bpv . . . 
Ran. 1184 ` éya guna TOO ; At. dy mein y ¿noi 
1229  éyo mplopar Tað; Au. éay met Oy y époí 
Eccl. 987-8 .. . xara roy èv serrois vopov 


Other examples of this type: Hg. 997-8; 1090- 2; Eccl. 448, 
451; 460-1. 


In five cases, the comic effect produced lies especially in the 
repetition of familiar lines either quoted or parodied from 
Tragedy.? Acharnenses 384 = 436 is an illustration of this. 
Dicaearchus, on the point of beginning his speech in his behalf, 
asks the Acharnians to allow him “to array myself in most 
piteous wise” (384). Thereupon, visiting Euripides to obtain 
refrain, resulting simply from the repetition: Av. 874, 976, 980, 986, 989. 
The beginning of each of these lines is similar in form, also. 

' 18 These occur in lyries, but the repetition is not simply a lyric refrain. 

14 The entire passage of Ach. 1097-1142 consists of lines in which 
Dicaearchus disparagingly mimics Lamachus, exhibiting a rare and 
sustained parallelism of ideas, words, and rhythms, Besides the lines 
quoted, these are particularly similar in language: 1105- -6; 1107-8; 
1111-12; 1118-19; 1124-5; 1126-7; 1128-30; 1136-7; 1141-2. 

15 The lines differ orily in the proper names which are added. Suspen- 
sive points have been used to indicate only the omission of part of a 
‘grammatical unit, not parts of lines. 

** Again, the comic effect of such lines does not arise simply from the 
line's being quotation or parody but from its being repeated. Parody is 
an additional source of humor. 
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some “ tragic rags” to make himself appear more misérable, he 
finally by his importunities ‘secures’ from Euripides the “ rage ” 
of UE hus, and then tragically exclaims : 


à Ze itera Kal KATTTA TOVTOXT),,. 
euakeudoaibal p) otov áÜAeoraroy (384 = 436) 77 


The repetition of the line is not only natural but a source of 
humor. As many editors réraark, it is parody or quotation from 
the T'elephus of Euripides, as 5 practically the whole of the 
scene’ between Dicaearchus and Euripides. 18 The line comes 
probably from the episode when Telephus puts on rags of a 
beggar as a disguise to gain admission to the palace. This seems 
to me undeniably. a deliberate anc conscious repetition: by Aristo- 
phanes, the motive for which was the comic effect. 
A somewhat similar case is Acharnenses 402, 408: 1 
exxdAcoov abróv. Ky. ddd? abúvarov. A. àAX' uws l 
&ÀA' MU i LE Eù. ddd" à8évárov. A. GAN’ Ops, 


Seeking an interview, Dicaearchus speaks first to the’ servant, 
then to Euripides, addressing to them the'same lines. The line 
is repeated immediately especially to allow Dicaearchus to ridi- 
cule the tragic phrase .dAX’ ópos, which.was a favorite tag of 
Euripides (occurring, as Starkie says, 16 times in the extant 
dramas). p 


Ach. 574. tis T'opyóv' Bus ex roù odyparos; 
1181 7° xai Topyov’ cEjyepev ex ris áomibos 


Line 574 is tragic parody spoken by Lamachus, and line 1181 is 


*7 All MSS -have both lines: Valezenaer thought 384: spurious, and 
. Elmsley bracketed it. 436 is rejected as an interpolation from 384° by 
Dobree, Dindorf, Mueller, Brunck, Meineke, v. Leeuwen, Rennie, and 
Starkie; it is retained as genuire by Elmsley, Bergk, Ribbeck, Blaydes, 
Clark, Elliott, Coulon, Rogers, and Hall:Geldart.' The obvious humor of 
the line's repetition, since the motive for the repetition can be cleanly 
discerned,’ justifies the retention of th» line. 

15 Of. e. g., Starkie's edition on this point. ] 
` 1* 408, found'in all ‘MSS, was thocght spurious by Dobree, Meineke, 
v. Leeuwen. It is bracketed’ by pee Much humor is lost if the line 
is not retained. a 

20 Blaydes, Meineke, and Starkie, because of inconsistencies in the 
passage, bracket all of 1181-8 as the insertion of a late parodist, totally 
disregarding the comic effects of the passage. 
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a comic repetition by Lamachus’ ‘servant, “echoing his: ‘master’ 8 
words, after Lamachus’ accident. 


Ach. 57871 odros ev, ous mruixds àv Ayew TáÓe; ` 
558 ravri ov, TOABES Tux Ov "pas Aéyew 


As many editors point out, 2z the line is quctation or parody from 
the Telephus. It is repeated here and, with further alteration, 
in 497 and 593, because it was undoubtedly familiar to the 
audience, and its use would elicit a laugh. 


Ran. 100 = 311 23 aibépa' Aus Sapdrioy Jj-xpóvov móða | 


The line is made up of quotation. or parody of Euripides 
Melanippe (Frag. 487) and. Alexander (Frag.42), and Bacchae 
889. The repetition permits Dionysus, with much lugubrious 
chagrin, to ridicule in the eyes of the audience Euripides newly- 
created gods. ‘The humor of the reversal cf situation i in which 
the repetition occurs is noticeable. jl i 

In a number of instances, a humorous effect arises merely 
because of the repetition of a line, usually by the same speaker. 
The exact comic force here would be difficult to describe and 
its inténsity varies considerably, but from their humorous effect, 
proximity, and similarity of form, they appear unquestionably 
to be deliberate on the part of Aristophanes.. Such is the effect 
of AnkéGiov àmdAecey and similar devices in the Ranae and the 
repetition of Aafé v0 BiBrAl‘ov (974, 976; 980, 986, 989) when 
Peisthetaerus and the Oracle-Monger are examining thé oracles 
‘in the Aves. Quite similar is the place in the Ranae where, 
during the long conversation between Dionysus and Heracles, 
Xanthias, his shoulder chafed by his burden, utters three times 
' the complaining refrain: mepi ¢uod 8 obdels Aóyos (87, 10%; 115). 
"The following are similar: 


21 578 was omitted by Valckenaer, Brunck, Meineke; substituted for 
593 by Wilamowitz; bracketed by Starkie. The MSS contain all the 
lines, 

22 Of. the scholia on 497 and Starkie's: nias on 558, 57 8; and 593. 
The repetition of mrwxós o» in these lines and elsewhere in the play 
becomes a leit-motiv or comic catchword (as Starkie on 497 points out) 
repeatedly recalling not only Telephus (in parody); Dicaearchus, but 
referring also to Aristophanes himself. 
` 24 Blaydes rejects 311, but’ quite wrongly. Some of the MSS and 
‘editions give the line to Xanthias instead of Dionysus. In.this case, 
the repetition would permit Xanthias to mimic with irony the words 
of Dionysus. Partially repeated also in Thes. 272. | 
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Ach. 596 *4 AAN éé Orov mep ó TÓNE, oTpatwovidys 

597 od 8 ES Órov mep ó TÓAepos, puobapxidns 
Ach. 411, 418  obx eros x@Aots qoueis 
Eq. 96 == 114% Tov voŭy ty’ dpdw kat Aéy:» te deEtov 
Eq. 120,123 80s rò worfüptov rax 
Nub. 113° == 888  róv xpeirrov’, dams cori, kal rov ġrrova 
Nub. 118 — 12950 oùx ay drodoiny odd dv óoAóv obdevi 
Vesp.48 Thr xehadnv kópakos éxov 

45 rv kepam kóAakos Exel 
Av. 789, 792, 796 — adis ad xaréxrero ' 
Av, 19277 — 1218 ba ris móAeus Tus GAAorp(as KaL TOU xdovs 
Thes. 881, 884 év8ov gar’ 3) *Edmos ?? 
Ran. 682, 658 29 Seipo a Baswréov 
Fan. 1216, 1231 oùx eer mpooayrar Aravbov 
Ecel. 25 Exovor rois móryovas oùs eip Exe 

68 yere 0€ roUs müryovas obs éprT EXELY - 
Eccl.826 — keb0Us kaTexpýoov Tas àyijp Evpuridyy 

829 addw karemirrov was avnp Evipuridyy 
Eccl: 1058 cobro yàp kelyov TO KAKÒV éwd€orepoy 

1070 = rovr’ ad voÀ TOUTOU 7 TÒ Kakoy e&wA€orepov | 
Pl. 1002, 1075 máa ror’ joavy duoc Miàýoior 
Ach. 964, 5T Pag 941 ó ðevós, ó raAatptvos . . . 


Other examples: Ach. 188, 191; 575, 1074; Eq. 623, 658; 657, 
668; 1067, 1081; Nub. 160, 168; 1178, 1188; Ran. 628, 621; 
Lys. 986, 990 ; Pl. 1060, 1066. 


In a large number of instances it is clear that’ Aristophanes 
repeated lines quite deliberately, desirinz to produce some special 
effect (e. g., emphasis, insistence, remin‘scer.ce, characterization) 
other than the comic effect, though some humor also is not 
excluded from many of these examples. It is likely, too, that 
, mere convenience played some part in tie repetition of some few . 
of these; it is difficult to judge such a matter with much finality, . 


2t The rhyming endings of these lines makes the repetition more 
noticeable. 

26114 is bracketed by Wieland, Blaydes, and Kock, defended by v. 
Leeuwen and others; its retention is justifel by the humorous effect of 
the repetition. 

76 883 deleted by Dobree and Kock, The familiarity of the idea of this 
line would make its repetition especially cowie. i 

27 1902 deleted by Beck, followed by scme editors. 

23 The fondness of Euripides for this word affects the comic force here. 

? Of. also, 656. 

39 The line was a proverb. Cf. Athenaeus, 523 F. 

31 These adjectives were no doubt in Pax to recall the comic description 
of Lamachus m Ach. 
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since the mood of the writer cannot be recreated with absolute 


` certainty. Thus, the following repetition, w which is plainly 
intentional : MEN l 


Ach. 623-5 `` TE IIeXorovygoíoss 
aract kai Meyapetor Kat Botoríois 
model ayopatew pos éué, Aapáxo dé uh 
Ach. 720-2 3? o. dyopdlew waot TMeAorovvgotous 
&Cea rt Kat Meyapetot kai Bowriors 
ed’ ore moiety vpós ene, Aapdxo dé ph 
The first passage is Dicaearchus’ proclamation of his market- 
place, a proclamation which he proceeds to implement in the 
second passage, employing the same language. Similar are two 
passages in which an earlier warning or threat is found fulfilled: 


Vesp. 429 Tas xéAvas pakapieiy ge rou dépuaros 
1292 io yeAdvar parce TOU Sépparos 


Pi. 138 ot Boty dv, obxi Vaca Tóv, oix GAN’ obe £ 
1115 , ov aurróv, ody Lepeiov, odk GAN’ ode év 


Slightly different is the next: here it is surely not by accident 
that Dicaearchus uses the same language as that earlier used by 
Amphitheus : 


Ach. 52 omovdds mowioÜa, mpòs AaxeSaiporlovs povy - 
131 omrovdds oinoat mpòs Aaxedatpovious pove 


Another type is the repetition of a line when the development 
of the story or action of the play presents a natural opportunity, 


though not a necessity, for the same language to be used again. 
Thus, 


Av. 1584-5 . 2c. Oy py mapado 
TÒ cKiymrTpov ô Leds rotow ğpviow sráAv 

Av. 1600-1 TÒ OKi|mTpov uiv rös Opviow waALy 
TOV AC Grrodovva’ 


The first passage is part of the advice Ned by Prometheus to 
Peisthetaerus as to the demands he should make upon the envoys 


sent by the gods; the second passage reveals him carrying out 
this advice in treating with Poseidon for peace. Similar are: 


"Ach. 202 déw rà kar &ypovs ciowy Aicvúoia 
| 250 dyayely rvxgpós rà kar &ypoUs Atoviota. 


?2 722 was deleted, quite wrongly, by Elmsley, as an interpolation from 
625. 
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Ach, 818 Uri émyjvov Penso TY Kepadny € €xav Aéyew 
B55 epo "ÜéXovros i vrp ênvou Aéyev 
: Nub. 378 eis ddAnAas éurimtovect . . . mara yobotw | 
984 éururrovcas cis dhAHAGS marayeéy 
Nub. 803, 843 adn’ érayág.ewór » 6).tyov eioeA Gav xpóvov. 
Pac 670 TO wy dxovgov oloy áprt pe pero 
670 črn viv dKougov oloy APTE W pero 
Av. 208 dveyelpas THY éuny andra 
208  xáàvéyepe ryv åņnðóve , 

Ran. 7717, 789 dvredßero ToU Ogóvov 

Lys. 44 o. 219?* xpoxwrodopotcat Kal KexaAdAwriopevar 

Pl, 260== 281?9  órov xápw w 6 deororys 6 obs KeKAnKe Setpo 

Pl.968 ad’ ot yàp 6 Obs oðros HpEaro DAénew — 

1178  à$' od yap 6 IIAovros otros nogaro BAémev 
` 1118-4. ... dd’ où yap npEar’ «£ Apis DAémrev 
6 IIXovros, | 
\ 

In Ach. 515-16, the reiteration of obyi rhv mów Aéyo is due to 
Dicaearchus’ (i.e. Aristophanes’) desire to make it clear with 
great emphasis that he is not atteckinz the State. 

Other examples ?9 of this class: Eq. 86-8; 336-8; 810, Pan 
878. Pac 550-1; 1076-7. Lys. 40.75. Pl. 237, RAR. 

The TE of the repetitions mentioned in this account 
probably were not intentional on tke part of Aristophanes. They 
are of several types, of which the first is the repetition of lines - 
familiar to the poet and audience (e.z., as quotations, oracles, 
proverbs) and repeated merely because of this nU not 
for some particular effect. For instance, 


Eq. 818 == Pl.601*" Gaddis "Apyovs, kàóef ola A€yet 


The line is quoted without reference to she context in either play, 
simply in fun. There was probally no connection between the 
two uses of this line by AristopLanes. In each instance, the 


38 The repetition differs in only one vord. 303 is rejected by Kock as 
an interpolation from 843, 

84219 has singular number, 

*598] is omitted by R, V, and some editors. But the sense of the 
passage is incomplete without it, end ics use characterizes the Chorus. 

58 A repetition of very unusual nature occurs in the Eccl. where, in a 
' dialogue with the lines divided between two speakers, the second answers 
with the question (799): qr 08 u/ kouicwei, ri; this repartee, retaining 
the same form, with change of verb only, recars in 799, 800, 801, 802, 803 
and again in 869, 803, 864. 

87 From the Telephus and Medec of Euripides. 
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.line is comic, but there is no comic effect in the repetition. The 
following oecurred for the same reason: 


Av. 948,99 Ach. 465 äreàbe rovrovi Aaßov’ ànrépxyopar 
Vesp. 1081, Par 3507  . .. eiv &dpe avv domidk 
Av. 978,*° Frag. 230,  alerós èv vepéAnos yevijoeo 
cf. Av. 987, Eq. 1018 
Eq. 6083, Nub. 1298 oix Ads à capdopa 
Eg. 673, Lys. 129,130, AAN 6 wédAenos épréro 
` Pax 1060, Av. 1705, 4 yAGrra xopis réuverat 
cf. PI. 1110 . 
Nub. 12734 ri Bra Anpeis orep ån’ Óvov karazeaov ; 


Vesp. 18370 rí ravra Anpeis Gomep årò rópßov recov 
Cf. also Ach. 110 ** and Thes. 626; Eq. 277 and Thes. 94. 


There are further a number of places which, in the absence of 
any discernible special motive or purpose, we must judge to 
have assumed remarkable similarity through unconscious itera- 
lion or reminiscence on the part of the poet. Some may be 
indeed totally accidental repetitions. The content in some of 
these instances is not extremely significant; even so, it is striking 
that lines in plays composed several years apart should be 
verbally so similar. 


Ach. 969-70  «paypárov re kal payöv . . . dmaddayels 


Paz 293 &maAÀAayetot TPAYLATOY TE Kai naxoy 
Ach. 1019 — Nub. 1268 dyyp xakoda(uev. Kara ceavróv vuv 
TpémOv ` 


Eq. 155 = Paw 886 dye ðh ov karáÜov mpõra rà okeón xapat 

Nub. 98, Thes. 937 ápyipiov tjv tis 9109 

Nub.432 èv «à Ojo yvöpas oddels vut 

Vesp. 594 kàv và Snuw yvúunv oddels moror éy(kgacv 

Nub. 698 ** — Vesp. 1166 — oix dort mapa TaŬT dÀXa. kakoOaLquov 
eye 

a ub. 814 ** == Vesp. 1442 otro: pa ryv ‘OptyAny Er evravOoi 


peeves 


28 From the Telephus. Cf. Nauck, Mélanges, ITI, p. 55. 

*? From the Momus of Achaeus. 

*? From a well-known oracle. The repetition of Av. 978 in Av. 987 
(not exact) is for the comic effect, 

41 As Eq. 673 shows, this was a familiar expression. 

$5? A proverb. 

48 Of. Starkie’s note on Ach. 110. P 

** First part repeated also in Paw 110. 

55 Very similar also in Thes. 224. 
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Nub. 9 Ô Led Bacred, Tò xonpa rév vukrGy doov 
Ran. 1278 à Zed Barıt, TÒ yppa Tàüv KÓmov Scov 
Nub.1495 — dyÜpore, ri mots; re acu ; tt & GAO y À 
Ran.198 otros ri moris; ore 70190; Tí Ò GAO y ý 

Pav 188 == Han. 466 — kai puapé xci zapptape kai praporare 
Pax 585, Frag. 387 mpoflarioy BXgqxopévor 
Pl, 293 BXyxopevot re argoBariov 
AY, 226 ovroy peAwdeiy ad rapacxerdgeray — 
Thes. 99 olya’ peAwdeiy ap Twapackevacerat 
Lys. 989 #7 == Heel. 981 v) d VApposimrm ny re BovrAn y! Hv Te p 
Ran. 103, 751 paa mreiy  patvopat 
Ran. 202, 524 ob py hdvapices Exov 


Cf., also, Eq. 151, 172; 1823, 27. Vesp. 811, Paw 949. Nub. 
1305-6, 1468-4. Av. 254, 1894; 1022, 1258. Thes. 360, 366; 
948, 1151. Eccl. 18, 59. Pl. 491, 496; 433, 947. 


í 
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4° Paw 182 is also very similar to Ran. 465. 
*' Cf. also Ecol, 1097, Lys. 1036. 


THE VERNACULAR PROVERB IN MEDIAEVAL 
(^ ^ LATIN PROSES | 


jq 

"Thirty years ago, J. Werner? stated that, although a con- 
siderable number of mediaeval vernacular writers had been 
investigated as to their use of proverbs, little had been done in 
this respect concerning the Latin literature of the Middle Ages. 
Evidently, research in the last thirty-years made no effort to fill 
up the lacuna, for in 1939, the Committee on Proverbs of the 
Group Comparative Literature II of the Modern Language 
Association of America reported? that “a collection of mediaeval 
Latin proverbs is an urgent necessity," and two years later, 
R. Jente in an exhaustive account of “Proverb Literature"? 
found that “the mediaeval Latin proverb ... represents a field 
that has been quite neglected and one which should yee valuable 
results of the history of many European countries.” 

The fact that mediaeval Latin writers used proverbs in their 
works is known well enough, and it is no less well known that 
mediaeval preachers liked to embellish their Latin sermons with 
vernacular proverbs. Scattered citations from sermons, and, 
less frequently, from other mediaeval Letin prose, found their 
way into studies on the proverb. The important collections of 
metrical versions of folk proverbs are accessible in good, modern 
editions.* But the compilation of a corpus of mediaeval Latin 
proverbs will be a herculean task since many, even important, 
texts are available only in philologically unsatisfactory editions,? 
and.a vast amount of valuable manuscript material is süll 
waiting for publication. 

Indeed, a large assemblage of mediaeval proverb lore seems to 


-* Professor Steiner’s untimely death prevented him from making -a 
final revision of the proof of this article. 

1 Lateinische Sprichwörter und Sinnsprüche des Mittelalters,” Bamin 
lung mittellateinischer Teste, III (Heidelberg, 1912), p. iv. 

2 Modern Language Forum, XXIV (1939), p. 59. 

3 Corona, Studies in Celebration of the Hightieth Birthday of Samuel 
‘Singer (Durham, N. C., 1941), p. 38. 

* Of. F. Seiler, * Deutsche Sprichwórterkunde," Handbuch des deut- 
schen Unterrichts, IV, iii (München, 1922), pr. 71 ff. 
- 5(0f, K. Strecker, Ma in das Mittellatein (2nd. ed., Berlin, 
1929), p. 5. 
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: Have escaped the attention of parcemiologists almost entirely: 
B. Hauréau, im the six volumes of his Notices et Extraits de 
quelques manuscrits de la Bibliothèque Nationale (Paris, 1890- 
1893), ealled attention to a number of proverbs in Latin and 
French in twelfth- and thirteenth-century sermons and tracts. 
Unfortunately, Hauréau, with all his admirable knowledge of 
mediaeval letters, examined the manuscripts, on the one hand, 
tco hastily, and quoted from them, on the other hand, at random 
and repetitiously. Moreover, the six volumes of the Notices ei 
Extras have no index, and thas he would render great service 
te'mediaevalists who woulc undertake the preparation of an 
index for ihis invaluable work. 

Hauréau was prejudiced concerning the preachers of the thir- 
ieenth century. Commenting on the wealth of proverb material 
' and gallicisms in these sermons, he ascribed this macaronic style 
repeatedly ? to a general decline of taste and to the deterioration 
of Latin in the thirteenth century. True enough, by and large, 
the Latin style of thirteenth-century writers meant no improve- 
ment on that of the twelfth. But Hauréau failed to notice that 
the twelfth century, whatever Renaissance tendencies it may 
have had otherwise, did not materially differ from its successor 
in its liking for proverb materias. One of the greatest preachers 
of all times, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, gave the key-note in this . 
respect, referring to vernacular proverbs and proverbial sayings 
not only in his sermons tut also in his tracts and letters. 
Characteristically, he used a- vernacular proverb, Qui hoc facit 
quod nemo mirantur omnes, which according to his biographers 
was a favorite saying of his, in the famous treatise De Con- 
sideratione, which, written between 1149 and 1152 or 1153 for 
Eugenius III, became “the manual, the lwre de chevet of the 
Popes."" Not only the preachers of the twelfth century, how- 
ever, but also the historians, story-tellers, jurists, and phi- 
losophers made use of vernacular proverbs. In the following 
little collection, names of the best known writers of that period 
will recur, such as John of Salisbury, Peter of Blois, Walter 
Map, Andreas Capellanus, eto. 

These vernacular proverbs gave rise to a memorable aroun 
between Hauréau and A. Lecoy de la Marche concerning the 


€ Op, cit, ITI, p. 44; 101, p. 154, et passim. 
' E, Vaeandard, Vie de Saint Bernard (Paris, 1927), IL p. 491. 
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original language of the mediaeval sermon. Hauréau was of the 
opinion that the sermons were written and delivered in Latin 
whereas Lecoy de la Marche? with weighty historical data sup- 
ported his thesis that the sermons were originally composed in 
Latin but, were delivered in the vernacular. For decades, Lecoy 
de la Marche’s thesis was universally endorsed by students of 
mediaeval literature? until A. Piaget reopened the question, 
pointing out, among other things, that “gallicised Latin or 
Latinized French is not characteristic of the sermons, and that 
it is found, perfectly authentic, in many other works of the 
Middle Ages.” 1° 

Plainly, the study of these proverbs is valuable not only to 
the parcemiologist but also to the student of literature. From 
an Italian proverb in the Liber de Moribus Hominum et Officiis 
Nobihum super Ludo Scacchorum, B. Vetter concluded that its 
author, Jacopo de Cessolis, was an Italian. But Vetter himself 
found a French variant of this proverb (No. 288), which, even 
though still existing in modern Italian, turns out to be an 
authentic Old French proverb; thus, the argument would remain 
inconclusive if other documents had not helped to determine 
Jacopo's nationality.* Some editors were unable to identify the 
adages occurring in the texts as folk proverbs!? and were won- 
dering from where their authors “borrowed” a “citation.” At 
times, proverbial -sayings were misinterrreted,* and, indeed, 


La. Chaire française au moyen âge, spécialement au XII! siècle (2nd 
ed., Paris, 1886). 

° It stil appears in L. R. Lind, “ Medieval Latin Studies: Their 
Nature and Possibilities," University of Kansas Publications, Human- 
istic Studies, XXVI (1941), p. 16. 

1 L. Petit de Julleville, ed., Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature 
frangaise des Origines à 1900 (Paris, n.d.), IT, p. 227. 

* F, Novati, “ Una data certa per la biografia di Frate J. de Cessulis,” 
Ii Libro e la Stampa, III (1909), pp. 45 ff. 

, Eg. H. Hagenmeyer in his edition of Fulcher of Chartres’ Historia 
Hierosolymitana (Heidelberg, 1913), pp. 561, 755, 801, 806. 

13 E, g. F. Chambon in his edition of Robert de Sorbon's De Conscientia 
et De Tribus Dietis (Paris, 1902), p. 26, interprets “ponere subtus 
bancum ” with se taire, renoncer à parler, whereas it really is a phrase 
attributed to the dying minstrel in the Danse Macabre (cf. F. Neri, 
Le Poesie di Frangois Villon [Torino, 1923], p. 77) ; L. Dimier, Gfuvres 


completes de Villon (Paris, 1927), p. 123, paraphrases it with cesser de - 


jouer, se retirer de la scéne. 
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many an allusion of the Latin text will be lost unless the folk 
proverb, hidden in the background, is clearly understood.%* ` 

The vernacular proverb must often have migrated '* through 
the medium of these Latin translations. An English writer of 
the twelfth century-quotes a Tsuton:e proverbial phrase in the 
criginal together with its Latin translation (No. 269). A French- 
man of the early thirteenth century gives a new Latin version 
of a proverb (Nos. 283 and 279) which, although quoted in 
French, was thought to have been curzent only in Anglo-Norman 
territory.1® A fourteenth-century French writer uses a Lombard 
proverb (No. 50), and a Florentine of the same period cites an 
“apt” French saying (No. 141). Italians who lived in France, 
like Fra Salimbene or St. Boraventtre, bring home the knowl- 
edge of French proverbs (Nos. 21, 157 b), and a great Catalan 
preacher, St.. Vincent Ferrer, who lived and extensively traveled 
in France and Italy, draws upon Frerch and Italian proverbs 
besides those of his native vernacular. Thus, we witness here the 
living process through which taese prcverbs were disseminated | 
from land to land and came into that universal use which 
Seiler!" called gemeinmitielalterlich. 

The history of many a proverb may also have to be yid, 
While Morawski had called attantion tọ the fact that proverbs 
met with in didactic poems ani in informal sermons of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries veze often recorded as late 
. as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Taylor? rightly pointed 
out that the vernacular proverb frequently appears earlier in a 
Latin text than in the well-known and numerous collections of 
: vernacular proverbs. Hence, many a proverb listed in Le Roux 
de Lincy’s or Apperson’s standard manuals can be assigned a 
much earlier date than the one found there. 

An interesting example is cffered by the much-quoted German 
proverb, Junger Engel alter Teufel, whizh Seiler (op. cit., p. 93) 


14 No. 140, under the disguise o^ an Ovidian passage (Met., IT, 846), 
alludes to a vernacular proverb; No. 17E translates O. F; condescendre 
ge frane pié. 

15 On the migration of the proverb, ef. A. ee The Proverb (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1931), pp. 43 ff. - 

16 J, Morawski, ' Les Recueils d'anciens proverbes. — analysés et 
classés," Romania, XLVIII (1928), p. 494. 

- 41 Op. cit., p. 82. 

15 Op, cit., p. 91. 
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classifies as one of German origin. It first occurs, in Latin; about 
1247-1249 in Vincent of Beauvais’ De Eruditione Filiorum. 
Nobilium. (No. 48a). and was used by John Gerson in a form 
literally corresponding to the German proverb; it was also quoted 
by the latter in a metrical version known from J. Werners col- 
lection. This proverb was known to Le Roux de Lincy only from 
the fifteenth century. Wüchst die Ehre spannenlang, so wächst 
die Torheit ellenlang (Seiler, op. cit, p. 92) is undoubtedly 
German in its present form; but Seiler retraces it to the 
mediaeval proverb, Mutantur mores quando mutantur honores, 
quoted. as early as the twelfth century by Peter of Blois and 
Giraldus Cambrensis, with the explicit remark: .Vulgare est 
quod .. . (No. 83). Commenting on: Wer hangt, der langt, 
Seiler (op. cit., p. 94) quotes from Mor notes on Egberts 
Fecunda. Ratis a proverb occurring in a “mediaeval” sermon 
and does not notice that the author.of the Sermon was Guerric 
of Igny, a French contemporary of Bernard of Clairvaux. Viel 
Kórner machen einen Haufen goes back, according io Seiler 
(op. cit., p. 96), io the pentameter Ex muitis minimis grandis 
acervus erii appearing in Wrights Latin Stories; but Wright 
took his selections mostly from Anglo-Norman aee chiefly 
from, Odo.of Cheriton, and all doubt is removed when the same 
verse crops up in Jacques de Vitry, the famous thirteenth- 
century French preacher (No. 68). Other proverbs which Seiler 
probably wrongly assumed to have been of German origin are: 
Angst macht den Alien laufen (No. 272), Jeder strecke sich 
nach seiner Decke (No. 131), Wenn das Ferkel tréumt, so ist es 
von Trebern (No. 297), Eim- jeder Pfaffe lobt sem Heiligtum 
(No. 165), Wer zu viel haben will,.dem wird zw wenig (No. 218). 

In addition, the category called eae lich will need 
revision also. 

In this connection, attention must be called to a noteworthy 
group of Old Spanish proverbs, ‘recently published by Américo 
Castro.? The collection, entitled Apéndice al Glosario de El 
Escorial, compiled in the fifteenth century, contains a good deal 
of miscellaneous material, riddles, maxims, and apophthegms, 


4°“ Glosarios Latino-Espafioles de la Edad Media,” Revista de Filo- 
logia Española, Anejo XXII (1936), pp.. 133 ff. Professor Leo Spitzer of 
The Johns Hopkins. University has kindly called my attention to this 
important publication. / 
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alongside genuine folk proverbs, mostly. in Latin, a number of . 
which, however, also appear :n the Spanish original. While many 
of these proverbs belong only tc the Hispanic field, none of the 
Hispanic proverbs containel in the present collection can be 
found in it? In addition to the purely. Hispanic material, 
however, the Apéndice inc-udes a great deal of Old French 
proverb lore, which its editor retraced only to J. Werner’s above- 
named collection, and some of which, with slight variations, 
also appears in the present collection: Bene scit murtlegus cutus 
genobodwm lambit (Ap. 137) is here No. 285; Dum caput aegro- 
tat, cetera membra, dolent (Ag. 277) is No. 2831 (No. 89); 
Qujen todo lo quiere, todo la pierde. O-nnia qui quaerit, omnibus 
orbus erit (Ap. 197) is No. 215; Qual es Maria, tal casa man- 
tiene. Qualis est Maria, talis est in regimine domus (Ap. 200) 
is No. 189; LT mur que neon sabe mas de un forado, priado lo 
caza el gato. Mus miser est antro qus solo conditur uno (Ap, 
193) is Appendix No. 9; Qual palabra. dicen, tal corazon ponen. 
Qualis sermo ostenditur, talis animus approbatur (Ap. 164) is 
No. 228 ; Quan luenne de ojos, tan luenne de corazon. Qui procul 
est oculis, procul est a lumane cordis (Ap. 165) is Appendix 
No. 16; Non de ponte cadit, qui cum sapientia, vadit. (Ap. 302) 
literally agrees with a proverb quoted by Morawski from a much 
older French sermon.” 

In view of the fact that the word “proverb” had as vague a 
meaning in the Micdle Ages?? as it still has at present,’ this 
‘writer has taken certain precautions so that only genuine folk 
proverbs, vernacular proverbial sayings, idioms, and phrases 
should be included in the following collection. Citations from 
ancient or mediaeval literature, anless unmistakably pointing to 


20 This writer has been unable to locate any of the Hispanic items of 
the present collection in Haller’s, Sbarbi’s, or F. Rodríguez Marin’s 
collections of Spanish proverbs. It may be found interesting that No. 
40, a proverb quoted by Dante, seems to egree literally only with an 
Old Spanish proverb: A guien Dias se la da: san Pedro se la bendiga 
(J. Haller, Altspaniscke Sprich«würtzr und sprichwortliche Redensarten 
aus dem Zeiten vor Cervantes [Regensburg, 1883], I, p. 339, No. 279). 

*: Op. cit., p. 497. 

?? Op. cit., p. 482. 

33 Of. B. J. Whiting, “Some Current Meanings of ‘ Proverbial ’,” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, XVI (1934), 
pp. 229 ff.. 
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a vernacular proverb, are omitted.?* The safest criterion is, of 
course, the express statement: ut vulgo, or communiter, or vul- 
gariter dicitur ; other formulas of the same nature are: commune 
or tritum or rusticanum proverbium est, or ut vulgus loquitur, 
etc. Another, less safe, criterion is offered when a proverb can 
be located in, collections of vernacular proverbs such as those of 
Le Roux de Liney, Düringsfeld, Morawski, Giusti, Apperson, 
Haller, Sbarbi, Wander, etc. These manuals are by no means 
complete as has already been noted concerning the Spanish,” 
No. 232, e. g., could nat be located in any large collection but 
was finally found in B. J. Whiting, “Proverbs in the Writings 
of Jean Froissart," Speculum, X. (1985), p. 297, No. 84. Finally 
some proverbial sayings betray their provenierce by their form, 
linguistic or otherwise, e. g. No. 234. | 

Since mediaeval Latin writers, in translating these proverbs 
into Latin, closely followed the vernacular, these crude and at 
times macaronic versions will be of interest also to the student 
of historical grammar: they bring out characteristic traits of 
French syntax at an early date (e.g. No. 203) or will draw 
attention to idiomatic expressions of the old language for which 
one looks in vain in dictionaries of Old French (e.g. Nos. 81, 
60, 123, 162, 167, 182). Ever since the twelfth century, the 
cuc original, too, was occasionally quoted, with or without 
the Latin version. From Hauréau’s excerpts, only the Latin and 
Latin-vernaeular proverbs were taken over in the following list, 
and no exhaustive treatment of any author is claimed here. 
. Àn effort has been made to gather all the vernacular proverbs, 
proverbial sayings, and phrases in some authors, e.g. in St. 
Bernard, but the collection is rather a flcrilegium than anything 
else, a modest start which, it is hoped, will be continued by many 
other students.: Still, the little anthology will demonstrate that 
the vernacular proverb was an essential trait of mediaeval Latin 
prose. Its use was not rooted either in ignorance or in a lack of 
good taste, as Hauréau would have it in the case of the thirteenth 


?* Instructive for the history of:the proverb is what Odo de Deuil, 
writing before 1162 of the Crusade of Louis VII, says: ‘“ Nevertheless, 
the ancient proverb, Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, continued frequently 
to be repeated among us, even by some laymen” (Migne, Patr. Lat., 185, 
1212 A). 

. R. Jente, op. cit., p. 34; says: “... we still lack a convent and 
reliable comprehensive work on the Spanish proverb." 
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century, sincé in most instances the writers consciously refer to 
the wisdom of the common people. The practice was not stopped 
by the Renaissance either. Dante's mediaevalism appears in the 
use of vernacular proverbs in his Latin writings (Nos. 40, 189, 
169). . Petrarch held the proverbs of she common people in high 
respect?! although no example of Lis actually using them is 
known to this writer. Ciceronianism naturally prohibited the 
“barbarous” practice, but the humanists, especially those of 
the late fourteenth century, continued it in their private .corre- 
spondence.*” Hor the sake of the comical .element, Poggio 
copiously used vernacular: proverbs in his F'acetwe (finished 
after 1453). . 

The greatest literary pastice: o-of all times, the iatl 
Obscurorum Virorum, was fully cognizant of this important 
element in mediaeval Latin styla, and imitated it accordingly: 
more than a score of vernacular proverbs and proverbial sayings 
underline the mediaevalism of the Obscure Men. Indeed, in 
many a respecz, critics of the styls of the Epistolae ?? exaggerated 
the would-be ignoranee of the p-etended authors:.some writers 
of the thirteenth century, men of tndoubted scholarship and 
wide horizon, a William of Auverzne or a Fra Salimbene, neither 
wrote nor cared to write any better Latin than the one practiced 
by Crotus Rubeanus and Ulrica von. Hutten.in their satire. 
Since the present collection is intended to cover only the period 
from the early twelfth century to the. carly fifteenth, the proverbs 
in the Epistolae Obscurorum Viryrum ere listed Separately in.an 
Sa 

H 


List of Abbreviations end Sources. 


Ad Adam the Scot, +1180 
Dé Tripartito Tabernaculo, Migne, Patr. Dat., 198 ` 


?5* Qualia [i.e. proverbia]. sunt innumerabilia, in sermone vulgari, 
quae vel horrens villieus, vel tremens anus, si enunciet interdum, ut 
mirari nos cógat & subsistere & repetiti verbi laudare sententiam, acu- 
men, ornatum, vim, sonum, magnifieentiam, brevitatem," ete.. (“ Rerum 
Memorandarum,” IIT, iii, Opera Omria [Basel, 1581], p. 458). _ 

27 P, Monnier, Le Quattrocento (Peris, 1908), I, p. 295. 

*9 W, Brecht, “Die Verfasser der Epistclae Obscurorum Virorum," 
Quellen und. Forschungen der germanischen Völker, XCII (Strassburg, 
1904), pp. 94 ff.; A. Bómer, Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum (Heidelberg, 
1924), I, pp. 69 ff... TEE S RES 
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Al 


An | 


Cae 


Co 


Fl 


"Fu 


Gui 


l Fonti per la Storia d'Italia, Roma, 1903 


Alexander Neckam, 1157-1217 

De Naturis Rerum, ed. Thos. Wright, d 1863 

Andreas Capellanus ` l 

De Amore Libri Tres, ed. A. Pages, Castello de la Plana, 1930 
[1174-1186] 

St. Bernard of Clairvaüx, 1090—1153 

Opera, Migne, Patr. Lat., 182-185 

St. Bonaventure, 1221-1974 

a, Opera, Omnia, Quaracchi, 1898 

b, Dietae Salutis [e ROO Donasentdcegs Opera Omnia, Paris, 
1866, VIII 

Burchardus de Bellevaux, t 1163 

Apologia de Barbis, ed, E. P. Goldschmidt, Cambridge, 1935 


Caesar of Heisterbach, f ca. 1240 


“Die Wundergeschichten des Caesar von Heisterbach,” ed. A. 


Hilka, Publikationen der Gesellschaft für Rheinische Gesohichts- 
kunde, XLIII, Bonn, 1937 

Coluccio Salutati, 1381—1400 

“ Epistolario,” ed. Fr. Novati, Fonti per la Storia d'Italia, 
Roma, 1891-1911 

Dante Alighieri, 1965-1321 

Opere Minori, ed. Pietro Fraticelli, 6th ed., Firenze, 1892, II 
De Glorioso Rege Ludovico Ludovici Filio, ed. A. Molten 
Paris, 1887 [1171-1173] 


. Elinand of Froidmont, f 1237: 


Sermones, Migne, Patr. Lat., 212 
Etienne de Bourbon, f ca. 1901 


_ Anecdotes historiques, Légendes et Apologues tirés du recueil 


inédit d'Hiienne de Bourbon, ed. A. Lecoy de la Marche, Paris, 
1877 
Flores Witoürum; ed. H. R. Luard, London 1890 [ca. 1920) 


Fulcher of Chartres 

Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia Hier osolymitana, ed. H. Hagen- 
meyer, Heidelberg, 1913 [1101-1127] 

Gaufridus of Clairvaux 

S. Bernardi Vita Prima, Liber III, Migne, Patr. Lat., 185 
[ca. 1166] 


Giraldus Cambrensis, 1147—1223 


` Opera, ed. J. S. Brewer, London, 1861 


Gregorio di Catino, 1060—post 1132 - 

* I1 Chronicon Farfense di Gregorio di Catino,” ed, Ugo Balzani, 
Guerrie of Tony, t 1155 
Sermones, Migne, Patr. Lat., 185 
Guibert of Nogent 

Histoire de sa vie, ed. G. Bourgin, Pais 1907 [ea. 1115] 
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Guib 


Gut 


Ha 


He 


Ja 


Jac 


Jg 


.Jge 


Js 
Jsa 


JV 


La 


Henry de Braeton 
De Legibus et Conauetudinibus Angliae, ^ad. Sir Travers Twiss, 
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Guibert of Tournai | 
* Le Traité Eruditio Regum et Principum de Guibert de Tournai 
O. F. M., ? ed. A. de Poorter, Lee Fhilosophes belges, IX, Louvain, 
1914 [1259] 


Gutbier, J., Bruchstücke einer lateinischen mit französischen 
Süleen gemischten Predigtsammlung aus dem Ende des XIII. 
oder Anfang des XIV. Jahrhunderts, Halle a. S., 1908 


Hauréau, B., Notices et Ectracts de quelques manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1890-1892 
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London, 1878-1883 [1250-1253] 

Jacopo de Cessolis, Liber de Horibus Hominum et Officiis 
Nobilium super Ludo Scacchorum [ea. 1310] l 
“Das Sehachzabelbuch - Kunrats von Ammenhausen," ed. F, 
Vetter, Bibliothek älterer Sohriftwerke der deutschen Schweiz, 
Ergünzungsband, Frauenfeld, 1892 


Jacques de Vitry, f 1240 

a, The Exempla or Illustrative Stories from the Sermones Vul- 
gares of Jacques de Vitry, ed. Thos. F. Crane, London, 1890 

b, “ Die Exempla aus den Sermcnes feriales et communes des 
Jakob von Vitry,” ed. J. Greven, Sammlung mittellateinischer 
Texte, 9, Heidelkerg, 1914 

e, Sermones in Epistolas et Evangeiia Dominicalia, Venice, 1578 

John of Garlandia, ca. 1180—poet 1202. 

* Poetria," ed. G. Mari, Romanische Forschungen, XIII (1902) 


John CharBéer Gerson, 1363—1429 
a, Opera, Antwerp, 1706 


' b, Johannis Carlerz dicts de Gersono De Laude Scriptorum 


Tractatus, ed. J. S. Smith, Rouen, 1841 
e, Ch. F. Ward, The Epistles cn the Romance of the Rose and 
Other Documents in the Debate, U. of Chicago Diss., 1911 


. dohn de Sheppey, t 1366 


r 


L. Hervieux, Les Pabulietes latins, Paris, 2nd ed., 1893-1898, IV 


John of Salisbury 

a, Policraticus, ed, C. C. J. Webk, Oxford, 1909 [1159] 

b, Afetaiogicon, ed. C. C. J. Webh, Oxford, 1929 [1159] 

John de Varennes 

“ Responsiones ad Capita Accusasionum Quibus Impetebatur," 
Jge a, I [1300] ` 

Laurence of Spain ' 

Er. Gillmann, Des Leurentius Hispanus Apparat zur Compilatio 
III auf der Staatlichen Bibliothek zu Bamberg, Mainz, 1935 


Lecoy de la Marche, A, La Cheire française au moyen âge, 
spécialement aw XI:I9 siècle, 2nd ed., Paris, 1886 


` 
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Ma Matthew Paris, f 1259 Á 
Matthaei Parisiensis Chronica Majora, ed. H. R. Luard, London, 
1872 f. 
Mat Matthew of Vendôme 
* Ars Versificatoria ” [ante 1175], E. Faral, Les Arts poétiques 
du Alle et du XIIe siècle, Paris, 1023 
May Mayno de Mayneri, f 1354 
“ Contemptus Sublimitatis” (“ Dialogus Creaturarum "), “ Die 
beiden ältesten Fabelbiicher des Mittelalters," ed. J, G. Th. 
Grässe, Bibl. des Lit. Vereins in Stuttgart, 148, Tübingen, 1880 
Ni Nicolaus of Clairvaux, + 1176 
Epistolae, Migne, Patr. Lat., 196 
Od Odo de Cheriton, first half of 13th century 
Hervieux, Les Fabulistes latins, IV 
Pa Peter d’Ailli, 1350-1420 
a, Sermones, Jge a, I 
b, P. Tschackert, Peter von Ailli, Gotha, 1877, Appendix 
Pb Peter of Blois, ca. 1135—post 1204 
Opera Omnia, ed. nova, Paris, 1667 
Pd Peter Dubois, f post 1308 
De Recuperatione Terre Sancte, ed, Ch.-V. Langlois, Paris, 1891 
Pv Peter of Vaux-Cernay, t post 1218 
- Historia Albigensis Haeresis, Migne, Patr, Lat., 213 
Ro Robert de Sorbon, t 1274- 
De Consciencia et de Tribus Dietis, ed. F. Chambon, Paris, 1902 
Rog Roger of Waltham, + post 1339, ante 1341 
W. P. Hotchkiss, An Introduction to the “ Compendium Morale ” 
of Roger de Waltham, U. of Chicago Diss., 1935 
Rom Romulus Anglicus, [4th century 
Hervieux, Les Fabulistes latins, H 
Sa Fra Salimbene, 1221-1290 
* Cronica Fratris Salimbéne Ordinis Minorum," ed, O. Holder- 
ur Mon. Germ. Hist. Seriptorum, XXXII, Hannover- 
Leipzig, 1913 
b, Chronica Fr. Salimbene Parmensis, purum 1857 


Su Suger 
` Vie de Louis le Gros, ed. À. Molinier, Paris, 1887 [ante 1145] 
Ta La Tabula Ewcemplorum secundum ordinem alphabeti, Recueil 


@exempla compilé en France à la fin dw XIIIe siècle, 'Thése 
complimentaire par J. Th. Welter, Páris-Toulouse, 1926 

Th Thomas Waleys, De Modo Componendi Sermones [ea. 1350] 
Th. M. Charland, O. P., Artes Praedicandi, Contribution à Vhis- 
toire de la rhétorique au moyen âge, Paris-Ottawa, 1936 

Ve Vergerio, Pietro Paolo, 1370-1444 
* Epistolario,” ed. L. Smith, Fonti per la Storia d'Italia, Roma, 
1934 
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Vincent of Beauvais : 
De Eruditione Filiorum Nobilium., ed. A. Steiner, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1938 [post 1247, ante 124€] 


St. Vincent Ferrer, 1357-1419 
Sermones, Lyon, 1513 
Walter Map 


“De Nugis Curialium,” ed. M. R. unus Anecdota. Owoniensia, 
Mediaeval and Modern Series, XIV, Oxford, 1914 [post 1180, 


- 


` ante 11931- 


Wi 


Wp 


Wty 


D 
Giusti 
LR 
M : 


PL 
PR 


William of Auvergne 

* De Moribus," Opera Omnia, Venice, 1591 ` [post | 1217, ante 
1228] 

William of Jumiége i , 

Gesta. Normannorum Ducum {Version of Ordericus Vitalis and 
Robert of Torigni), ied Patr. Lat., 149  [ca. 1149] 

William Perrault, t 1275 ; 

Summa Virtutum et vitiorum, Basel, M97. 


Wright, Thos., A Selection of Lanin Stories from Manuscripts 
of the 18th and 14th Centuries, Lendon, 1842 - 

William de Rishanger, Chronicl2 [ca. 1267] 

The Chronicle of William de Rishaager of the Barons’ War. The 
Miracles of Simon de Montfort, ed. J. O. Halliwell, London, 1840 
William of Thierry, fante 1153 

Vita Prima Bernardi auctore Guillelmo, Migne, Pair, Lat., 185 
William of Tyr 

Rerum in Partibus Transmarinis Gestarum H istoria, Migne, 
Patr. Lat., 201 [ca. 1184] 


I. v. Düringsfeld und O. v. Reinsbarg-Diiringsfeld, Sprichwérter 
der germanischen und romanischer. Sprachen, Leipzig, 1875 


G. Giusti, Raccolta di proverbt toscani, pubblicata da G. Capponi, 


. 4th ed., Firenze, 1893. 


Le Roux de Lincy, Le Livre ces proverbes frangais, 2nd ed., 
Paris, 1859 


J. Morawski, “ Proverbes francais antérieurs au XVe siècle,” 
Les Classiques frangais du moyen àge, Paris, 1925 


Migne, Patrologiae Lange Cursus Completus 


Proverbes em Rimes, ed. Grace Frank and Dorothy Miner, 
Baltimore, 1937 
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1. VERNACULAR PROVERBS IN LATIN. 


l. /Proverbium illud:/ Ablue pecte canem canis est et per- 


manet idem. 
2. /Dici solet quod/ Advocati in morte linguam consueverunt 
amittere. 1 


3. /Ut verissime et urbane dicatur in vulgus iam tritum 
proverbium, cum aliquis se nunquam commotum ira 
glorietur, et acutissimum responsum sit: ergo/ Aleam 
non lusisti. 

4. Amicus necessitate probatur. 

5. /Solet dici quod/ Amor absconditus est perditus. 

6. /Proverbialiter solet dici:/ Animo cupienti nihil satis 

, festinatur. 

7. /Vulgo enim dicitur:/ Aqua turbida piscosior est. 

8. /Prout dicitur:/ Beatius est dare quara accipere. 

9. /Hune dedecorat vulgi proverbium quo dicitur/ Bellus 
pravus /cum sit enerviter mollis habens in barba signum 
fortitudinis/. | 

10. /Vulgo dieitur bono filio:/ Benedicatur pater tuus et 
mater tua. 

11. Bene iuvatur quem Dominus vult iuvare. 

12, /Vetus proverbium est et veterum ore celebrata sententia :/ 
Beneficiorum memoria labilis est, iniuriarum vero tenax. 

13. Bona interiora, sicut sunt virtutes vel gratia, non possunt 
auferri /ut vulgo dicitur/ nec vento, nec gelu. 

14. /Communiter dicitur:/ Bona vita ducit ad bonam mortem. 

15. /Dicitur quod/ Bonam dietam facit qui de fatuo se expedit. 

16. /Communi utendum est proverbio:/ Boni postulatores 

bonos habeant abnegantes. 

17. a, /Est vulgare proverbium :/ Bonum servat castellum, qui 

custodierit corpus suum. 
b, /Vulgariter dicitur quod/ Bonum castrum custodit, qui 
corpus suum custodit. | 


1. Bu p. 91. M 1040. Cf. No. 173 2. Jaeb p. 12. 3. Co 1,00 4. Be 
Epist. (1133), PL 182, 320B. M 170 5. Sermon, Ha V, 286 6. Wty 
p. 403D 7. Pb p. 76B. M 924. Cf. No. 180 8..May p. 219 9. Bu p. 52 
10. Bo b p. 279a 11. Wr p.93. M 251 12, Nip. 1608. M 1534 
. 13. Bo b p. 293a 14. Sermon, Ha III, 130. M 471 15. Sermon, Ha IV, 
159. M 276. Cf. No. 20 16. Jge a ITI, 959A. M9 17. a, Be Sermon, 


a The Latin spelling has been standardized in all the proverbs, 
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18. /Dictum est vulgariter quod/ Bonum est a divite pecuniam 
accipere, et non a psuperi. 

19. / Vulgariter dicitur :/ Bonum forum trahit argentum de 

. bursa. 

20. /Vulgo dicitur quod/ Bontm opus facit qui de stulto se 

xpedit. 

21. /Galliei ridendo dicere consueverunt quod/ Bonum vinum 

debet habere triplex b et septem f ad. hoc ut sit optimum 
et laudé dignum./ Dieunt enim hoc modo ludendo: 


El vin bons et tels et blance 
Forte e fer e fin e framble, 
Fredo e fras e formijant./ 


29. /Illud vulgare:/ Bonus eonservator par. est bono con- 
quisitori. Td 

28. /Vulgariter dicitur:/ Bonus morcellus bonum rumorem 
portat stomacho. 

24, /Vulgo dieitur quod/ Canis non vult socium in coquina. 

25. Canis /ut vulgo aiunt, defendit Zoenum quod non comedit. 

26. /De me dici tritum vu.go proverbium possit:/ Canis qui 
Romam petit, idemque lupus redit. 

27. /In proverbio vulgari censet/ capito se ratione etiam 
capitis solius toti tratae prasferendum esse. 

98. /In proverbio dicitur:/ Cabra tantum scalpit, quod male 
iacet in terra nuda. 

29. /Communi proverbio dicittr:/ 


Cerasa cum dominis 303 consulo mandere servis, 
tollunt matura, sed dimittunt tibi dura. 


30. Cognoscite auctorem operis ir cpere. 
31. /Haec est confessio vulpis, quae solet in Francia appellari/ 
Confessio renardi. 


PL 183, 418A and 700A; b, Wp p. 139A. M 270 18. Etienne de Langton 
(+1228), Sermon, Le p. 203 19. Wp p. 110Q; Sermons, Ha II, 193 and 
III, 103. M. 201 20. Bo b [Appendix LWeiae Salutis] p. 349b. M 276. 
Cf. No. 15 21. Sa pp. 218f. 22. Jge a -II, 411. M 1251 23. Ta. p. 
XII. M 1860 24, Bo b p. 257a. M £82 25. Be Epist. (ca. 1125), PL 
182, 516A; cf. Gi VIII, 251: ^" Proinde vehementius admirandum 
quoniam tanquam eani comparandus in foenili,’—-“ The dog in the 
manger” 26. Ve p. 212. M 1(89 anc 1869* 27. Al p. 152 28. Jaca 
p. 8, b p. 49. M 2297 29. May p. 160. D I, No. 376 30. Be Epist. 
(ca. 1140), PL 132, 538A. LR II, 14€. 31. Jaca p. 125 32. Jge a IV, 
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39, /Dicit commune proverbium,/ Consilium in proprio capite 
minime esse portandum. 
93. /Qui habent, ut diei solet,/ Cor in coquina. 
34. /Vulgariter dieitur quod/ Cor non meniitur.. 
35. /Ut in trito proverbio vulgo dicitur,/ Corvum opertus sum 
nunquam ad arce claustra de cetero rediturum. 
36. Cras dabor (sic!), non hodie. 
87. /Ut vulgo dieitur,/ Crassas sibi faciat barbas arvinam 
ruetando. . 
88. Cucullus non facit canine 
39. /Secundum antiquum proverbium,/ Cui caput infirmum, 
cetera membra dolent. 
40. /Tritum proverbium:/ Cui Dens concedit, benedicat et 
Petrus. 
41. /Vulgo dicitur:/ Cuius capilli cadunt, signum est quod 
amatur. 
42. Cum Britonibus praestolor Arturum et Messiam cum 
Iudaeis expecto. 
48. /Vulgare proverbium:/ Cum videris rufum fidelem, da 
gloriam Deo. 
44. /Iuxta quod vulgo proverbiatur,/ Cuncta volentia sunt 
levia et omnia nolentia gravia. 
45. /Vulgo dicitur:/ Curialitas incognita est perdita. 
46.. /Vulgari proverbio diei solet:/ De alieno corio fierent 
larga corrigia. 
47. /Vulgariter dicitur:/ De bono facto collum fractum. 
48. a, /Proverbium quod vulgariter solet dici, sc./ De iuvene 
sancto diabolum senem fieri. 
b, Ex iuvene angelo senex diabolus. 
c, /Versus:/ Angelicus iuvenis senibus satanizat in annis. 
49. /Numquid, ut vulgo dicitur, De una filia duos generos 
statuisti facere? 


6040. Cf. No. 148 33. Jge a III, 954B 84. Et p. 136. M 437 35. Co I, 
244. D I, No. 265 36, Sermon, Le p. 251 37. Bü p. 44 38. May 
p.183. LR I, 36. Cf. No. 77 39. Fl I, 256. M 443. Cf. No. 231 
40. Da De Monarchia YI, ix, 8. D I, No. 629 41. Ta p. XII 42. Pb 
p. 55. “Il est attendu comme le Messie,” Littré 43. Mat p. 166. 
Cf. LR II, 490, and H. Schrader, Der Bilderschmuck der deutschen 
Sprache (6th ed., Berlin, 1901), p. 213 44. Gr I, 115. Cf. D IT, No. 699 
45, Sermon, Ha III, 110. M 301 46. Wty p. 593C; Jac a p. 03. M 453 
. 47. Sermon, Ha V, 37. M 403 48. a, Vi pp. 82, 83; b, Jge a III, 10340; 
e, dge a III, 1577C. M 509 49. Be Sermon, PL 183, 599A. M 1514 
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50. /Solet dici in Langobardorum proverbio quod/ Deus 
aufert sensum quibus vult. | 

51. /Ut vulgari proverbio dicitur, / Deus ille prae ceteris 
colendus creditur, qui subvenit zn praesenti. 

52. /Vulgariter dicitur quod/. Deus runquam habuit amicum 
quem exponeret confusioni. 

53. /Proverbialiter diei solet:/ Diffisi-e est ut bono claudantur 
fine quae malo sunt inchoata principio. 

54. /Propterea dicitur:/ Doraino ron deficit occasio. 

55. a, /Vulgo dicitur:/ Domino ommn:ss honotes. _ 

b, Omnibus dominis omnes bonores. 

66. /Iuxia illud vulgatum :/ Dubius ia| fide infidelis est.. 

57. /Quod proverbio dicitur, quod; Dum munire se quisque 
intendit signo crucis, interdum digito in ocellum offendit. 

58. /Vulgo dicitur :/ Duo grossi in un» sacco non possunt capi. 

09. Durum est contra stimulum caleizrare: quippe qui pluri- 
mum contra stimulum recalcit-át, se duplici laesione 
exacerbat. 

60. /Dicitur de illo qui fuiz amicus et post fit inimicus:/ 
Eieci illum de calendar:o meo. | | 

61. /Licet in antiquo proverbio siz/ 2 

quam nihilum operari. | 

62. /Ut in trito proverbio vulgo lixtur, Ex harundineto 
difficile potest exitus inveniri. 

63. Ex multis minimis grandis acerves erit. 

64. /luxta tritum proverbium/ Exeorbeat pulmentum qui 
confecit. n 

65. Facientes de necessitate virtutera. | 

66. ./Vulgo dieitur quod/ Facies laeti valet unum ferculum. 

67. /Proverbium:/ Facile causam azit in iudicio qui sine 
adversa parte loquitur. P ox 


se melius male facere 


60. Jge a IV, 638C 51. Jsa a I, 221. M 285* 52, Sermon, Ha VI, 65 
58, Wty pp. 587D, 508D. D I, No. 100 57] May p. 194 55. a, El 
p. 572C; b, Jge a III, 955C. M 127 56. [ipseudo-] Jge a IV, 864D 
57. Ve p. 394 58. Bo b p. 324a. M 611 59, Mat p. 190; Wri p. 7. 
M 622, 1873 60. Sermon, Ha IV, 138 61, Co|III, 255- 62. Co III, 191 
` 68. Wr p. 6; Jac a p. 35. D II, No. 554 34. gea III, 1480A 65, Wty 
p. 295D. LR II, 299 66. Sermon, Ha V, 588 67. Jge a III, 1559A 


| 
| 
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68. a, /Vulgariter dicitur quod/ Fames expellit lupum a 
nemore, l 
b, Fames eicit lupum de nemore. 
69. a, Familia Helliquini. 
b, Familia vel exercitus Herlequini. ! 

70. /Vulgari proverbio dicitur:/ Familiaris dominus fatuum 
nutrit servum. 

71. Ferrum callidum malleari debet. 

72. a, /Vulgo dicitur quod/ Finis, non pugna coronat. 

b, Finis non pugnam coronat. 

73. /Hine est quod dicitur:/ Fortior est ars viribus. 

.74, /Vulgo dicitur:/ Fortis est qui prosternit; sed fortior est 
qui resurgit. 

75. /Faciunt/ Gallum implutum. 

76. Habet maculam in oculo et oculum in macula. 

77. Habitus monachi monachum facit credere. 

78. /Proinde et vulgari proverbio . .. in monachos huiusmodi 
invective et irrisorie dici solet:/ Hoc equidem nullatenus 
facerem; facilius in infernum vivus descenderem; qui- 
nimmo citius, etiam aequanimius, in claustri carcerem 
denuo redirem. 

79. Homine mortuo finiri bellum /pessimo proverbio persua- 
debunt/. M 

80. /Cum aliquis, ut rem quamlibet consequatur, pecuniam 
multam expendit vel labore plurimo fatigatur, sic de eo 
solet in vulgo narrari:/ Homo iste rem illam care, pluri- 
mum comparavit; res tamen illa iure sibi nullo debetur. 

81. Homo qui /ut vulgo dicitur/ festucam quaerit unde sibi 
eruat oculum. 


68. Et p. 163; Bo b p. 271b. M 1000 69. a, Anecdote, Ha II, 325; 
b, Sermon, Ha II, 106. “La mesnie Hellequin.” Both passages were 
unknown to M. Rühlemann, Etymologie des Wertes harlequin und ver- 
wandter Wörter (Halle a.S., 1912), and O. Driesen, “Der Ursprung 
des Harlekin,” Forschungen zur neueren Literaturgeschichte, XXV 
(Berlin, 1914), who compiled lists of all references to harlequin in the 
Old French period. 70. Be Sermon, PL 183, 614D. M 1723. Cf. No. 187 
71. Ta p. XII. M 645 72. a, Bo b [Append.] p. 354b; b, Jae a p. 33. 
M 1002 78. Rom p. 633. LR II, 296 74. El p. 688D. M 1780 75. Ro 
p. 15. * Faire le coc en pelu ” O. F. == “ faire le suffisant" 76. Sermon, 
Le p. 251 77. Et p. 280. M 1053. Cf. No. 38 78. Gi IV, 37 79. Co II, 
402. D II, No. 464 80. An p. 115 81. [pseudo-] Be, PL 184, 471B. 
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82. /Ira aufert jon seipsum, siet vulgo dicitur quod/ 
Homo turbatus vel iratüs non est in seipso. 

83. /Vulgare est quod/ Honores mtant; aut potius monstrant 
mores. | 


84. [ecit lapidem in horto eius. i 
85. /Vulgo dicitur:/ leiunus stomachus non est fastidiosus. 
86. /Ut vulgo dici Rolety Ignem in uaa portant manu, aquam 
in altera. 
87. /De talibus enim qui habent magnam gloriam dicitur 
vulgariter:/ Ille habet magnas radices. 
88. /Hinc est illud vulgatum :/ Imaginatió facit casum. 
89. /Tritum. est lam serrnone proverbium :/ In anni curriculo 
plus se expendisse reperit cupidus quam profusus.  , 
90. In curia regis unusquisque est pro' se. | 
91. /Commune dicterium:/ In caude iacet venenum. 
92. Infirmi quidem /ut vulgariter dicitur/ non furca sed 
linteo sunt vertendi. . 
93. In moechia /ut vulgo dicitur/ luctatur (sc. diabolus) pro 
peccato duos, imo tres, et interdum plures /sc. adulterum : 
et adulteram et vetulam quae: p-écurat peccatum/. 
94. In molendino siti moritur. | 
95. In regione eaecorum rex est monoculus. 
06. /De quo scribitur veraciter:/ Insequitur leviter filius 
patris iter. | 
97. /Proverbium rusticani:/ Interdum buecam cochlear frus- 
tratur apertam. 
98. Inter malleum et incudem. 
99. /De tali proverbium istud commr1ie solet adduci et dici:/ 
Iste ad suos meditatur amores. 
100.” /Petis a foris/ Ligna in nemus ridicule devehenda; petit 
/ut patrio utar proverbio/ a Minione limphas Arnus et 
WEE munus pus 


| 


i 
i 
| 


Cf. M 516 88. Bo b p. 255a 83. Pb p. 205; Gil, 241. M850 84. Sermon, 
Le p. 251 85. El p. 500D. D I, No. 783 © £6. Al p. 319. PR 1055-1056 
87. Vin fo. 92b1 88, Jgea-I, 214A 89. Co 2,1360, M 1649 90. Sermon, 
. HaIV,163. M45  O91.Jgecp.49. M 661' 9%. Jac a p. 5; Sermon, 
Le p. 251 93. Bo b p. 280a 94. Sermon, Le p. 851 95. Mat p. 189. 
LRI,209  96.Jv p.930D 97. Fu p. 581. ILR I, 211 98. Gi I, 301. 
LR II, 175 $9. Jge a III, 565C (originally written in French) 
, 190. Co II, 138. D II, Nos, 470-471. Cf. Hb. 1260 101. Rom p. 603. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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101. ./Ab antiquo habemus quod quilibet/ Lupus in eàdem pelle 
moritur in qua nascitur. Lupus capiatur et: saepe per 
aurem trahatur, ut tandem presbi ver fiat; semper tamen 
griseus erit. s Y 

102. -/Dicitur quod/- Lupus uno mense vivit vento. 

103. /Quotidianum est proverbium i Send sponsoris rara a 
plurimum fides. est. . 

104. /Dé hoe dicitur in proverbio:/ Magnum dolorem colligit 
qui aurem suum rete facit. l 

105. /Vulgariter dicitur:/ Mala custodia pascit lupum. 

106. Mala pungunt /ut vulgo dicitur/ illum qui consolatur. 

107. /Vulgo dicitur malo filio :;/ Maledictus pater qui te genuit, 

et mater quae te lactavit. 

108. /Proverbialiter dici solet:/ Male orat qui sui obliviscitur. 

109. Male expenditur quidquid malo impenditur. 

110. /Vulgo dicitur:/ Male exspectat qui pendet. 

111. /Proverbium vulgare est:/ Male uleiseitur dedecus sibi 
qui amputat nasum suum. 

119. /Tanquam proverbialiter diei soleat:/ Mali vicini sunt 
illi, sicut et albi monachi. 

118. /Sicut vulgares dicunt,/ Malus choraula bonus sympho- 
niacus est. 

114. /Vulgares de nobis ioeabuntur dicentes ‘/ Malus monachus 

| bonus clericus est. 

115. /Hpiscopus volebat sibi/ Manus inungi. 

116. /Vulgo dicitur quod/ Melior est ros unus vel pluvia maii 
quam thesaurus regis David. 

117. /Dicitur vulgariter quod/ Melius valet amicus in via quam 
denarius in corrigia. ——— 

118. Melius valet de vobis serpellaria quam trossellum. 

119. /Ut dicitur vulgariter,/ Mensura durat. 

120. /Ut vulgo dicitur,/ Minervam docere vel ligna ad silvam 
vel aquam ad flumina sive mare deferre. 


LR I,.180 102. Vin fo. 164al 103. Jge a III, 1311B. M 461 104. Jge 
a IIL,103D 105. Et p. 358. M 1207 106. Wi p. 193A. LR, 343? 
107. Bo b p. 279a 108. Wty p. 594A. M 1178 109. Rom p. 641 
110. Gu Sermon, PL 185 i, 13D. M 1158 111. Pb p. 426. M 2149 
112. Gi IV, 207 113. Gi I, 224 114. Gi I, 224 115. Et p. 378; Wr 
p. 49; Jac a p. 15. Cf. Note of Crane on p. 149 116, Sermon, Ha 
IIT, 86 117: Sermon, Ha II, 80. M1241 118. Et p. 228. * Mieux vaut 
le sac que le trousseau” 119. Et p. 411. M 1929 120. Be Epist. (ca. 
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. 121. /Solet communiter proverbium -ecitare,/ Miseris miseri- 
cordia est necessaria, et de peczatore misericordia. 

122. /Sicut alio notatur proverbio:/ Misero non obvenit bona 
scutella quam non effundat. 

198. /Vulgari gallicano dicitur cum auditur aliquis alii adu- 
lari," Modo soporat illum. 

124, /Vulgo dicitur quod/ Mortuus amicum non habet. 

125. /Secundum quod solet dici,/ Mulier habet unam artem 
/i.e. unum decipiendi modum, plus quam diabolus. 

126. /Dici solet in antiquo rusticorum proverbio, quia/ Mulier 
non debet lugere mortem marit: vel filiorum suorum, sed 
potius tonitruum hiemale. 

197. /Dicit etiam sententia:/ Muliebris garrulitas hoe solum 
tacere possit quod nescit. 

128. /Communiter credunt ef dicunt ommes:/ Munera sumpta 
ligant. 

129. Nec summitate digiti /ut vulga dicitur/ labores arduos 
attingere volunt. 

180. /Proverbium hispanicum:/ Nec tollas consuetudinem nec 
inducas. 

131. Nec ultra pallium competit pedem extendere. 

182. /Ubi; sicut vulgo dicitur,/ Neque est caput neque cauda. 

133. /Vulgare proverbium:/ Nescit canus quid sentiat aeger, 
aut plenus quid patiatur leiunts. 

184. /Vulgari clamatur preverbio:/ Nihil aut modicum fieri 
pro litteris clausis. 

185. Nil opertum quod non reveletur, nec occultum quod non 
sciatur. 

196. /Sicut vulgo dicitur quod/ Nimis fortiter et profunde 
dormit qui culcitram sibi furari permittit. , 

137. /Vulgo dicitur:/ Noli laudare, re habeas quod vituperes. 


1143), PL 182, 415C. M 1487. Cf. No. 100 121. Ma IV, 215. M 535 
122. Jge a III, 411B. M 963 123. Wip.231D 124. Wi p. 198E. M 846 
125. Wr p.15. M 740 126. Ma III, 254 1£7.Ja pp. 125-120. LR I, 231 
128, Pd p. 27. M 1076 129. Ba Sermon, PL 183, 623A 130, La p. 85 
181. Gi III, 391. M 2240 182. Jge a III, 4550. “Neither head nor 
tail” 133. Be De Diversis Gradibus Humilitatis et Superbiae, ed. 
Horst-Mabilon (1719) I, 568A. M 1355 and 1353 134. Guib p. 48 
185, Treatise on Lord's Prayer (12th cent.), Ha II, 220; Wri p. 67. 
D II, No, 424 186. Bo b p. 260a 137. Rom p. 585. LR II, 337 
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188. a, /Ideo vulgariter dicitur:/ Noli te tantum inflare ut 
crepes, 
b, /Inde vulgare illud credimus tractum:/ Non te sic 
infles ut crepes. 
189. /Proverbialiter dici solet:/ Non ante tertium diem equi- 
tabis. 
140. a, /Cui ego et clericus, ipse vulgariter, ego poetice :/ 


Non bene conveniunt, nec in una sede morantur 
eidaris et lancea. 


b, Non bene conveniunt, nec in una sede morantur 
munera et suffragia. 


141. /Optime quidem gallicum est proverbium:/ Non esse mor- 
tuus qui carceratus est. 

142. /Vulgo dicitur/ non esse tutum diu cohabitari serpenti. 

143. /Vulgariter dicitur quod/ Non est dolor sicut dolor dentis. 

144, /Vulgatum proverbium:/ Non est malum si non inten- 
datur. 

145. /Inter vulgaria solet proverbia recitari :/ Non habeas 
mutum in quacumque nave pro nauta. 

146. /Vulgare proverbium est quod/ Non nimis exspectatur 
cum aliquid quod bonum est exspeciatur. 

147. /Vulgariter dicitur quod/ Non omnes sunt sapientes, nec 
expedit ut omnes sint stulti. 

148. /'Tritum .etenim vulgo proverbium est:/ Non sibi soli, 
verum etiam socio saplendum. 

149. Non sint /ut vulgo dici solet/ mille milia passuum inter 
dictum et factum. 

"150. /Haee proverbio teneamus antiquo:/ Non studeas a cuida 
equi ponere frenum. 

151. /Dicitur vulgariter:/ Non videt stultus in stultitia sua. 

152. /Proverbium est quod/ Nova faciunt mirari. 


138. a, Js p. 421; b, Rom p. 628. St. Guazzo, La Civil Conversatione 
(Venetia, 1609), p. 60a: “Non t'enfiare che non creppi” 139. Da De 
Vulgari Eloquentia I, vii, 17 140. a, Gui p. 144; b, Petrus Cantor, 
Ha II, 13. M 614 (Ovid, Afet., II, 846) 142. Co III, 330 142, Wt PL 
185 i, 231B 143. Wp p. 138B. M. 1202 144. Jge a III, 931B. M 1879 
145, An p. 113 146. Sermon, Ha IV, 240 147, Sermon, Ha II, 90 
148. Co III, 184. Cf. No. 32 149. Co IV, 66. Giusti p. 130 150. An 
p.122. LR I, 16i 151. Sermon, Ha II, 85. M 790 152. Sermon, Ha 
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153. Nulla enim pestis efficacior ad nocendüm quam familiaris 

inimicus. " 

154. /Vulgo autem dici sclet gnoi/ "Nullum: animal audacius 
est equo caeco. : 

155. Nullus bonum habet, nisi :psura. comparet fest comniune 
proverbium/. 

156. /Verisimiliter igitur dicere pcssant, quod vulgari gallicano 
QGieitur, sc. quia/ Nunquam habuerunt pedes suos in 
religione, nec unquam in eg portaverunt pedes suos. 

157. a, /luxta vulgare proverbiim/ Oculos campi metuere et 

silvarum aures soleat semper habere suspectas. 
b, /Iuxta vulgare proverbrum/ Nemus aures et campus 
| seu planities oculos habere dicuntur. = 
158. /Quasi/ Olivero currente. 
159. /Ut vulgo dicitur:/ Omne quod est nimium, vertitur in 
vitium. | | 

160. Omnem fert populus, quam facit princeps stultitiam / dicit 
proverbium/. 

161. /Ut nunquam illo iuste valeent proverbio denotari, quod 
fertur:/ Omnem in ore rroprio sordescere laudem. 

162. /Vulgo dieitur de homine velde irato vel ascenso quod/ 
Omnia faceret. 

163. Omnibus in factis gravis est incoeptio prima. 

164. a, /Proverbialiter dici solet:/ Omnis laus vera est ab 

hoste. | 
b, /Ut vulgariter proverbio disitur,/ Vera laus est ab: 
hoste. n 

165. Omnis presbiter commenda; reliquias, et quaelibet vulpes 
suam laudat caudam. 

166. /Sicut vulgariter dici solet,/ Operibus lupi congratulatur 
corvus, l 

167. /Tunsiones seu verbera tiibulationum pagamenta sunt 


III, 100. M 533 153. Wty p. 4510: Wri p. 46. M 1410 754. Jaca 
p.17 4185. Jge a III, 1542C 188. V7i p. 220E 157. a, Be Epist., PL 
182, 823A; b, Bo a VIII, 610A. M 269 158, Gi II, 293 and III, 88. 
* Avoir son olivier courant” O. F. == “avoir la chance, la vogue” 
159. Ad p. 776A. M 1424 (May p. 254 ` " Dicit enim Isidorus: Omne 
quod est nimium convertitur in fast:diam ") 160. Jge a, IV, 636D 
161. An p. 1l. M2128 162. Bo ò p.265a 188. Jge a IIT, 798C. LR 
II, 318 164. a, Wty p. 525D; b, Sermcn, Ha I, 50 — 165. Rom p. 585. 
LR I,41 166. Guib p. 50. M1769 167. Wi p. 247A 168, [pseudo-] 
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debitorum meorum, unde qui meos tundunt et verberant 
quibuscunque molestiis/ págamentum eorum ipsis pleat 
/ut vulgo dicitur/. 

168. /Illa sententia usitata:/ Panis et aqua vita beata. 

169. /Proverbialiter dicitur illa maledictio:/ Parem habeas in 
domo. | 

170. /Vulgariter dicitur quod/ Parum valet pulehritudo sine 
bonitate. 

171. /Dicitur vulgariter:/ Pauper est amor qui nunquam mon- 
stratur. 

179. /Vulgo dicitur quód/ Pauper est qui non videt. 

173. Pectina asinum, ablue asinum, rade asinum, nunquam 
perduees asinum ad bonum equum, 

174. /Vulgariter enim -dicitur quod/ Peczinem odit tineosus, 
et equus gibbosus, quando tangitur in struma vel ulcere, 

l incipit calcitrare. 

175. /Galdricus . . ./ pedibus /ut aiunt/ i in sententiam 
/nepotis/. 

176. Peior rota carri semper clamat. ; 

177. Perdidit totum /ut vulgariter dicitur/, ova et gallinam. 

178. “Per malum asinarium perditur asinus, per malum nun- 
cium amittitur negotium. 

179. /Gallice dicitur:/ Per unum punctum perdidit Gilbertus 
asinum suum. 

180. /Ut vulgari proverbio dicitur,/ Piscatores aqua turbida 
retia mittunt. 

181. /Ut vulgo dicitur,/ Pleno negotio pertractari. 

182. /Ut plenum dolium, ut vulgo dieitur, est/ Plenum usque 
ad oculum. 

183. a, /Ut, quod in proverbium receptum est, affirmaxe possi- 

| mus/ Plures per cenas quam per gladios occidisse. 
b, Plures per gulam moriuntur quam in bello perimuntur. 
184. Pone hoc ad caput tuum. | 
185. /Possent bene/ Ponere viellas subtus bancum. 


Bo a VIII, 217b 169. Da De Mon. I, v, 36 170. Sermon, Ha IV, 101. 
M 1922 171, Sermon, Ha IV, 64 172. Sermon, Ha IIT, 135. LR II, 307 
178. Od p. 196. Cf. No.1 174. Jace p. 199. M 980 175. Wt p. 232B 
176. Sermon, Ha IV, 149. M 23 ‘177. May p. 249 178. Ta p. XII 


` 179. Ro p. 40. M 1702* 180. Letter to Be PL 132, 683C. D IT, No. 483, 


Cf. No. 7. 181. Pa a p. 701D 182. Bo b p. 253b 183, a, Co I, 270; 
b, May p. 253. D II, No. 87 184. Ta p. XII 185. Ro p. 26. LR I, LI 
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186. /Vulgariter dicitur quod/ Primo oportet cervum capere - 
et postea, cum captus fuerit, ilum excoriare. 

187. /Solet vulgariter dici:/ Privatus dominus temerarios 
nuirit. 

188. Pulchra facies valet unum ferculum. 

189. Qualis erat mulier, tale coquebat olus. 

190. Qualis ergo paterfamilias, tales et domestici eius. 

191. /Vulgari proverbio dicitur, quia/ Quanto magis exaltatur 
iniquus, tanto amplius adversus benefactorem suum se 
extollit. 

199. Quae nimis apparent retia vitat avis. 

193. /Vulgo dicitur:/ Qui bene est non se moveat. 

194. /Dicitur vulgariter:/ Qui bane faciet, bene inveniet. 

195. /Dicitur vulgo quia/ Qui bene se pascit bene vivit. 

196. Qui dat maior est quam qui recipit. 

197. a, /Dicitur vulgariter quod/ Qui de longe sibi providet de 

prope gaudet. 
b. Qui a longe videt de prope gaudet. 

198. /Vulgo dieitur:/ Qui de suo prandio aliquid reservat, inde 
melius est, quando coenat. l 

199. /Communi autem dicitur adagio:/ Qui Dominum diligit, 
eius diligit gubernationem, et qui regem diligit, eius 

legem diligit. 

200. a, Qui est garnitus non est aunitus. 
b, Dicitur vulgariter:/ Qui est praemunitus non est con- 
fusus. 

201. /Dicitur vulgariter:/ Qui facil quod potest legem suam 
implet. 

202. /In proverbiis rusticenis:/ Qui habet malum vicinum, 
habet malum matutinum. 


` 186. He III, 234 187. Be Tract, Ge Grad, Hum., ed. cit, I, 578E. M 1723 
188. Sermon, Ha II, 283. M 220 189. Cae III, 15. K. F. W. Wander, 
Deutsches Sprichwérterlexikon (Leipzig, 1867-1880), V,.64 190. Be . 
Sermon, PL 183, 484A, LR II, 37 191. De p. 162 192. Jac a p. 32. 
LR I, 189 198. El p. 544A. M 1841 194, Sermons, Ha III, 280 and 
IV, 45. M 1843 195. Be Sermon, PL 183, 407B 196. Sermon, Ha 
II, 234 197. a, Sermon, Ha II, 98. M 1898; b, Sermon, Ha V, 35. 
M 1890 198. El p..678B; Le p.251. LR II, 195 199, Jge a IV, 653B 
200. a, Sermon, Le p. 251. M 1923; b, Sermon, Ha III, 290. M 1924 
201. Sermon, Ha V, 41; M 1936 202. Fu p. 806; Ta p. XII. M 1809 
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208. /Proverbium illud.../ Qui hoc facit quod nullus, miran- 
tur omnes. . 
204, /Iritum siquidem proverbium est 7 Qui lepores agitat, 
verba consumit. l 
205. /Iuxta illud vulgare quod/ Qui magis amat, magis laudat. 
206. /Dicitur certe vulgari quodam provence ;/ Qui me amat, 
amat et canem meum. 
207. /Proverbialiter dieitur:/ Qui non cavet expensam, ante 
mendicat, quam sentiat. 
208. /Vulgo dicitur:/ Qui non est te pindeng, sit saltem bene 
credens. 
209. /Vulgariter dicitur :/ Qui parum me diligit, parum bonum 
de me dicit. 
210. Qui servit rustico, perdit eum. 
211. a, /Iuxta dictum vulgare,/ Qui sic neglexerit famam suam 
crudelis est. 
b, /Unde etiam dici solet:/ Qui famam suam negligit 
crudelis est. 
212. /Rusticanum et forte Offelli proverbium est:/ Qui somniis 
et auguriis credit, nunquam fore securum. 
218. : /Ut dicitur,/ Qui totum capit, totum perdit. 
b, Qui totum cupit, totum perdit. 
214. /Tuxta illud quod vulgo dicitur:/ Qui vadit ad votum 
suum, vadit ad dolorem suum. 
215. Quidam vigilant canem qui dormit. 
216. a, /Vulgo dicitur:/ Quilibet plangit telam suum. 
b, Quaelibet vetula conqueritur damnum suum. 
c, Quaelibet vetula plangit damnum suum. 
217. /Dicitur enim vulgariter quod/ Quis potest esse servus 
unius et liber homo alterius. 
218. /Vulgati versus gravis sententia:/ Quisque potest rebus 
succurrere, nemo diebus. 
219. Quisquis contra stimulum recalcitraverit, duplo pungetur. 


203. Ba De Consid., PL 182, 439B; Ga p. 394A; Vita Secunda Auctore 
Alano, PL 185 i, 486D. Cf. No. 147 204. Jsa a I, 35 205. Js p. 439 
206. Be Sermon, PL 183, 449A. M 1974* 207. Ja pp. 703-704 208. Bo b 
[Append.] p. 351a 209. Js p. 432 210. Bo a VIII, 6644. M 725 
211. Pa b p. 19 ` 212. Jsa a I, 65. Cf. Horace, Sat. II, 2, 2-8 (Webb) 
213..a, Od p. 212; b, Js p. 428. LR II, 407. 214. Bo b p. 261b. .M 2188 
215. Ta p. XII 216. a, Bo b p. 266a; b, Sermon, Ha V, 36; c, Sermon, 
Ha III, 284. M 345 217. He III, 284 218. Jge a III, 1022D 219, Be 
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| 220.. / vale dicitur :/, Quo dolor əst dentis, versatur lingua 
dclentis. 

221. /Ut vulgo dicitur: / Quod differtur, non aufertur. 

222. /Ut verum canit proverbium:/ Quod, dominus concedit, 

.non iure familia denegabit. | i 

223. Quod in corde, hoc in ore... 

224. /Vulgo dicitur:/ Quod non videt.oculus, cor non dolet. 

225. /Proverbialiter dici solet:/ Quot homines, tot sententiae. 

226. Reddere aut pendere /ut dicitar vu!gariter/. 

227. Refrixerint /ut dici solet/ ferramenta: quid si ferveant? 

998. / Ut vulgus loquitur,/ Sacci aan alter alterum pessi- 

; mis modis maculantes. 

229. /Ut vulgo dicitur,/ Saliens antoquam videat, casurus ante- 
quam debeat. 

230. Servus regis par est comiti. 

$931. Si caput aegrotat, cetera membra dolent. 

232. /Secundum vulgare proverbium.:/ Si fuerit qui faciat, erit ' 


/ 


qui dieat. . : 
238. /Dicitur vulgari proverbio :/ Si quis amat Botrachan Luna 
videtur ei. 


284. Si quis debet et non reddit, iustum est si malum prendit. 


.. 485. a, /Vulgo enim dieitur: quia/ Sola miseria 'caret invidia. 
' b, Miseria enim /ut aiunt/ invidia caret. 


. 286. /Ut dici vulgo solet./ Solus brachio extenso, rationibus 
. non evacuatis remansi. 


237. /Ut proverbialiter dici solet,/ Stimulus anum accelerat. 


238. /Verum est de illis proverbium / Stultus non credit, donec 
accipit. 


Sermon, PL 183, 594A. M 1373. Cf, No. 9 220. Bo b p. 285a. M 1039 
221. Bo b p. 298a. D I, No. 123 222, Jge a III, 515D. M 1774? 
293. Rom p. 642. LR IL, 275 224. Be S»rmon, PL 183, 478A. M. 1766 
225. Wty pp. 880D, 615D. LE II, 244 226. Et p. 363. M 1571* 
227. Co IV, 316 228, Jge a I, 111A. LE II, 180 229. [pseudo-] Be 
` PL 184, 456D. M 1798* 230. Sermon, Ea IV, 163. M 2255 231. Fu 
p.152. M 443. Ci. No. 39 232. Guib p. 46. B. J. Whiting, Speculum, 
X (1935), p.297, No. 34 283. Wi p. 200H. M 1874. I owe the identifi- 
cation of Botrachan == “ranam” to Prof. Leo Spitzer of The Johns 
Hopkins University. For another version of this proverb, cf. No. 279. 
234. May p. 263 235. a,:Pb p. 103; b, Be Sermon, PL 183, 359B. LR II, 
369 236. Co IV, 174 — 237, Bu p. 69. M. 29 — 238. Jge a III, 1122B. 
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289. /In vulgari proverbio dicitur:/ Stultus non verbis, non 
exemplis, sed plagis vix corrigitur, donec ‘diros ictus 
recipit. 

240. Suaviter /iuxta vulgare proverbium/ natat, cuius alter 
sustinet mentum. 

241, /Ut in proverbio habetur,/ Sub rosarum mollicie spinae 
pungunt.. . 

242. /Ut vulgo dicitur,/ Talis aqua inflat et non satiat. 

949. a, /Vulgariter dicitur:/ Tantum valet qui tenet pedem, 
. quantum qui excoriat. 

b; /Ut vulgari verbo utar:/ Unus tondet, Br expilat, 
unus pedem tenet, alter excoriat. 

244. 'Iimebat /ut vulgo dicitur/ pelli suae. 

245. Trahunt aquam ad suum molendinum. 

246. /Vulgo dicitur:/ Tristem se facit aut magnificat se. | 

247. a, /Sicut proverbialiter dici solet:/ Ubi amor, ibi oculus; 
^. ubi dolor, ibi manus. 

b, Ubi amor, ibi oculus; ubi dolor, ibi digitus. 

c, /In proverbio dicitur:/ Ubi amor, ibi est oculus. 

d, /Solemus parabolice dicere:/ Ubi dolor, ibi manus. 
248. Ubi (canes) mordere non possunt, latrare non cessant. 
249. a, Ubi enim necessitatis incumbit Bru legis exuberat 

—— detrimentum. 

b, Necessitas non habet legem. 
250. a, Unica prava pecus inficit omne pecus. - 

b, Unica ovis infirma totum inficit gregem. 

eo, Ne'una ovis morbida totum gregem contaminet. 

251. /Mulieribus debetis relinquere rusticanis, quae consue- 
verunt suo semper habere in ore:/ Uno quidem ictu non 
inciditur penitus arbor. 

252. a, Usus facit magistrum. 

b, Usus reddit magistrum. 


M 729* 239. Wj p. 859D 240. Be Sermon, PL 183, 234D. M 2263 
241. Co I, 120. LR I, 84 242. Bo b p. 294b 243. a, May. p. 159; b, Pb 
p. 231 244. Pv p. 607C; Sa b p. 223 245. Vi fo. 159A. Cf. M. 352 
246. Be Sermon, PL 183, 170B 247, a, Wty p. 571D; b, Th p. 357; 
e, Sermon, Ha, I, 53; d, Fu p. 801. M 1020, 1022 248. Gi III, 16 
249. a, Mat p. 118; b, Jge c p. 49. M. 237* 250. a, Jge a III, 1512, 
IV, 719D, IIT, 284B; b, Jge a ITT, 9460; e, Be Epist. (1139), PL 182, 
530D. LR I, 151 251. An p; 117. M 189* 252. a, Jsá b p. 21 (Webb 
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253. /Iuxta vulgare proverbium,/ Vacuae manus cassa est 
petitio. 

254. /Unum verbum communiter dicitur:/ Velit, nolit, vadit 

" sacerdes ad synodum. l 

255. Vendentes ratum in sacco. . 

206. /Dicitur quod/ Veritas non quaerit angulos. 

257. /Vulgariter dicitur:/ Villanus est ile qui facit villaniam, 
non qui in ville nascitur. 


2. PROVERBS IN LATIN AND VERNACULAR. 
958. /Vulgariter dicitur:/ Ad bonum finem vadit totum. En la 


: bone fin vatt tot. 
259. Les wielles voies doit len teur. Antiquae viae sunt 
meliores. . 


260. a, /Gallicum proverbrim respondebet:/ Berta omnia bona 
mea in potestate habuit, totum habeat quod pro anima 
sua fecit. Berte fu ale mait: se le sen dona, si en ait. 
b, Berte fu ale maw: cele donct, si en ai. Sic dedit sic 
habeat. 
c, Berte fu a la matt: se qwelie prit elle a, et plus nen 
portera. 

261. /Dicitur in communi proverbio vulgariter:/ Les bons 
livres font les bons clercs; boni libri bonos faciunt 
clericos. 

262. /Dicitur vulgariter:/ Cur diez veut aider nus ne lr 
puet nuire. Bonum habet adiutorium qui Deum habet 
adiutorem. 

268. /Proverbium Anglicum. de servis ast:/ Haue hund to 
godsib and stent in thir oder hond, quod est: Canem 
suscipe compatrem ei altera manu baculum. 


[note]: “ Hoe prouerbium alibi adhue non repperi"); b, Mat p. 185. 
M 9458 253. El p. 529A. M 576 254. Sermon, Ha IV, 103. LR I, 40 
255. Ro Treatise on Matrimony, Ha I, 199 256. Jg p. 922; Ja pp. 501- 
502. M 2468 257. May p. 265. Giusti p. 175 £58. Sermon, Ha IV, 117. 
M 44 259, Sermon, Ha IT, 284. M1052 200. a, Jae a p. 77; b, Sermon, 
Le p. 255; e, Sermon, J. Morawski, “ Les Recveils d'aneiens proverbes 
francais,” Romania, XLVIII (1922), p. 513 (only in French); neither 
G. Paris, who found the proverb obscure and quoted several texts where 
it occurs (Romania, XX [1891], p. 138), nor Morawski knew the passage 
of Jacques de Vitry, which is somewhat mcre.detailed than the variant 
cited by Morawski; la mait O. F. = “le hushe, le pétrin.” M 235 
261. Jge b p. 9. LR II, 122 262. Sermon, Ha IV, 21. M 440 263. Wa 
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264. Contrafaciunt la madeleine ou la madeleine croisée. 

265. /Vulgariter dieitur que/ Maladie est par son contraire 
guérie. 

266. Curtum et grossum facite mihi sudarium, ne luto inqui- 
netur. Quod est dicere secundum vulgare Gallicorum: 
Curi le me fetes pour ne le croter. 

267. Of (ete) hà the brothte of athele hi ne mythte. Hoc est: 
De ove te eduxi, de natura non potui. 

268. /Dicit proverbium. commune:/ A tort et a travers fa 
mal iogar lo balestrir. Hine et inde facit male ludere 
balistarium. 

269. /Unde et in Teutonico regno quotiens quis delinquere 
videtur, de natione quacunque, quasi proverbialiter in 
suo vulgari dici solet:/ Untriwe Sar, hoc est, infidelis 
Saxo. 

270. Malum est se capere fortiore; ù se fatt mau eee a plus 
for que sov. 

271. Ne la vache ne le veel, id est, nec vaccam nec vitulum tibi 
dabo. 

272. Besowng fart la vielle troter, id est, necessitas facit vetulas 
currere. 

273. Nescit rusticus quid valent calcaria; ne set vilen que 
sporon valent. 

274. /Dicitur quod/ Non est festum bibere ad cyphum clama- 
toris vini. Ce nest pas, feste de boere vin a hanap de crier. 

4719. /Vulgariter dicitur et est sumptum de Feel. 3:/ Omnia 
tempus habent; gallice: toutes choses on lor sayson. 

276. Qui mane non surgit dietam dimittit. En main lever est 
la jornée, 

277. a, /Solet dici:/ Selde cumet se jetara; ; hoe est: Raro 
succedit melior. 

b, /Solet dici:/ Selde comet the lattere the pun. 

278. /Gallice dicitur:/ Satis emit qui petit; assez achate qui 

demande. 


p.211. M 1888 264, Ro p. 15. Faire la Madeleine O. F. = “ affecter 
le repentir, l'humilité " — 265. Sermon, Ha III, 343 266. Jac a p. 50 
267. Od p. 181 268. Vin fo. CLIXa 269. Gi III, 27 270. Sermon, 
Ha IV, 166 271. Jaca p.47  272.Jgeb p.6. M 236 273. Sermon, 
Ha IV, 104. M 1359 274. Sermon, Ha IV, 147; Ta p. XII (only in 
French) 275, Sermon, Ha ITI, 270. LR II, 428 276. Sermon, Ha 
VI, 69. M 181 277. a, Od p. 179; b, Wr p. 50 278. Sermon, Ha IV, 
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$179. Ky crepaude eyms, iune, ly serie. “Si quis amat ranam, 
ranam putat esse Dianam. E 

280. Tiel manace que ad pzour, quod est dictum: Talis minatur 
qui timorem habet. i 

281. A tart bea Gobaut, ic est, tarde hiavit Cobandus. 

282. Tantes viles tantes gtises ; tot civitates quot consuetudines. 


9. PROVERBS IN VERNACULAR. 


A. In French. 


283. /Vulgare carmen illud:/ A mes premieres amour je me 
tiendray. : ; 

284. Beau promettre et riens doner fait le foil conforter. 

285. Bien set chat ki barbe 3l leche. 

286. /Et in Gallico sonzntivs disitur :/ C'est. grande porum et 
. bonne a partir. 

987. /Unde proverbium izxta illud insurrexit:/ Comme qui 

wara une couronne, t! vara pont de couronne. 

288. /Vulgari proverbio doter. / Curtasia si vaut mult e si 
colepo. /Variani: Cortezia ce bocha asa vale epocho 
, costa. / | 

289. /Solet dici de mala muliere:/ Ele a les talons porris. 

290. /Proverbium vulgare :/ Les hcmmes font la guerre et Dieu 
la victoire. + 

291. O sein Martin, etde nostre eiszlin. 

292. Quant on crie aus loups, avs loups, Ùs s 'enfusent, ‘et ainsi 

ils lessent leur proie. 

298. Qui est tigneus, iè ne doit pas oster son chaperon. 

294. /De quibus dici solet vulga-iter:/ Qui ne le croit, il west 
pas damné. mE 

295. Tant giwe li purcel, cume vol: E chazl. 

296. /Vulgariter dicitur:/ Tot fu 1uirua, tot iert autrui. 


146. M 188 279. Wr p. 53. M 1874. C£. No. 233 280. Rog p. 70. 
M 2303 281, Jae a p. 57. 282. Sermon, Ha II, 279. LR II, 183 
283. Jge a III, 708B 284. Roz p. 52 M 230. 285, Gi I, 218. M 264 
286. Jge a III, 1127C 28%. X» p. 9388 288. Ja pp. 645-646. M 426 
289, Gut p. 47 290. Jge a I, ZLOA 281. Od p. 184 292. Jv p. 931A" 
` 293. Jv p. 936D 294. Jge a IV, 864C 235. Gi I, 218. M 2298 296, Wp 
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.997. /Proverbialiter dicitur: Que/ Toujours songe trannye 
(recte : truye) bran. 


B. In English. 


298. /Unde solet dici:/ Thai thu wolf hore hodi te preste tho 
thu hyme sette Salmes to lere, ever beth his geres to the 
groue-ward. 


p.262. M 2404 297. Jv p. 935C. A. Oudin, “ Curiosités frangoises ” 
(1656), La Curne de Sainte Palaye, Dictionnaire historique de l'ancien 
langage francois (Niort-Paris, 1882), X, 354: Une truye songe tousjours 
bren | 298. Od p. 195 


APPENDIX. 


Vernacular Proverbs in the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum.” ` 


1. /Sieut scribitur:/ Amicus necessitate probatur. II, 45; 
| p. 256. 
2. /Secundum commune proverbium,/ Ars Margarethae est 
mirabile rete. I, 84; p. 51. l 
3. Deus benedicat vobis balneum. I, 46; p. 71. 
4. /Si perdo tertiam, tunc/ Diabolus erit Abbas. Il, 32; 
p. 238. 
5. Diabolus tenebit candelam. II, 24; p. 225. IL, 30; p. 237. 
IT, 38; p. 248. 
6. Distillars per viltrum et saccum. I, 43-44; p. 67. 
7. /Versus:/ Laus proprio sordet in ore. Teutonice: Hygen- 
lob stunckt geren. II, 16; p. 215. 
8. /Sed seitis bene quod/ Multi canes superlatrant unum. 
II, 7; p. 195. 
9. Mus miser est antro qui solum clauditur uno. I, 3; p. 7. 
10. a, /Putatis quod sum/ Natus super arborem sieut poma. 


! 1,950. 
b, /Credunt quod sum/ Natus super arborem. II, 19; 
p. 219. 
11. Non semper oleum /sicut communiter ums II, 40; " 
p. 250. 
12. /Dicterium poetieum,/ Nullum damnum solum. I, 45; 
p. 68. i 


59 Ulrichi Hutteni Equitis Operum Supplementum. | Epistolae Obscu- 
rorum Virorum, ed. E. Bócking (Leipzig, 18641, I. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


al. 


29. 


ARPAD STZINER,. | 


. Omne promissum cadit in debitum. II, 15; p. 214. ` 


/Communiter dicitur,/ Quandocunque abbas, id est pater 
supremus, apponit tesseras, tunc possunt fratres ludere: 
IT, 67; p. 295. 

/ Ut ouni dicitur,/ Qui est inter lupos, oportet . 
ululare cum lupis. II, 3; p. 199. 

Qui procul est oculis, piobal est a cordis lumine. II, 22; 
p. 222. | 

Schlim schlem quaerit sibi similem. II, 8; p. 190. 

Si unus acciperet mihi vestimenta, tune perdidissem pau- 
pertatem meam totaliter. Sicut dixit semel una vetula 
quando fregit ova supér pontem in Helpruna. II, 66; 
p. 298. | 

Ubi enim diabolus pervenire vel aliquid efficere non potest, 
ibi semper mittit unam nalam antiquam vetulam vel 
unum monachum. II, 65; p. 291. 

/Utinam omnes poetae essent ibi,/ D piper crescit. 
I, 25; p. 38. II, 58; p. 276. 

lundi dcn debet manere in facultate sua, et non debet 
mittere falcem in messem elterius. I, 15; p. 24. II, 33; 
p. 241. 

Valete laetius quam apis in thymo vel piscis in undis. 
l, 48-44; p. 68. 


f ARPAD STEINER. 


BOETHIUS AND THE HISTORY OF THE ORGANON. 


Boethius had set himself the task of.bringing into Latin the 
entire body of Plato’s and Aristotle's writings. What he actually 
accomplished, the translation of Aristotle's logical treatises, was 
a small part of this huge enterprise. There is, besides, his 
translation of Porphyry's Htsagoge. 

The chronological order of these translations (and of the 
commentaries which accompany them) has been determined with : 
reasonable certainty by two scholars, Samuel Brandt and Arthur 
P. MeKinlay who, though differing in their method and criteria, 
have yet arrived at fundamentally identical results. The 
sequence appears to have been as follows: Porphyry’s Hisagoge, 
Aristotle’s Categories, Pert Hermenews, Analytica Priora, 
Posteriora, Topica, Kophistici Elenchi, It could not remain 
unnoticed that this sequence is.identical with the order in which 
the original works are integrated in the standard collection of 
Aristotle’s logical works commonly known as the Organon; in 
fact, Brandt * points out that Boethius simply followed the order 
which he found established in his Greek original. This sugges- 
tion is, as we shall see, perfectly correct; but a student of 
Aristotle will be aware that the existence of the Organon (or of 
any fixed order of these writings) by A. D. 500 has never been 
proved. Shall we then say that the studies of Brandt and 
McKinlay have supplied the terminus ante quem for its existence 


* In. librum rept éppnvelas Comment., Secunda editio, II, 9, p. 79, 16 
Meiser. Z 

2 S. Brandt, Philol., LXII (1903), pp. 141-54, 284-79; A. P. McKinlay, 
H.8.0. P., XVIII (1907), pp: 128-56. See also E. K. Rand, Jahrbücher 
f. class. Philol. Supplem. XXVI (1901), pp. 428 ff. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 260. Aristotle (A. Pr. Ad, 25 b 26) had made it clear 
that the Analytica Posteriora was to be considered a sequel to the 
Priora. Apart from this, he has nothing to do with the order sanctioned 
in the Organon. On the term ÜÓpyavov and its application to Aristotle's 
logica, see:e. g. Karl Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendland (Leip- 
zig, 1855), I, p. 532 (especially notes 4 and 5); see also W., Christ and 
W. Schmid, Griechische Literaturgeschichte (6th ed., Muenchen, 1920] ; 
I, p. 729, n. 3. 

* W, D, Ross, Aristotle (3rd ed., London, 1937), p. 20, n. 6, —" 
that the term “Organon” was in the sixth century applied to the 
collection of Aristotle’s logical works. 
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which the students of Aristotle’s own works have failed to find? 


_. Ina sense this is true, but if we wish to have the complete picture 


a few more facts must be taken into account. 

Byzantine manuscripts of Ariszotle's logie, which are very 
numerous, invariably have the writings in the “ orthodox " order, 
given above. Just as invariably they include Porphyry's Hisagoge 
as the first item, i. e. preceding the Categories. To most scholars 
these facts would indicate taat there were one or more: late 
ancient editions in which the works were thus arranged. I do 
not know whether anyone would be inclined to think of a Byzan- 
tine scholar as responsible for the srrangement, but if anyone 
did he would certainly find it very difficrlt to maintain this view 
against the witness of Boethius; for it is precisely here that 
Boethius! testimony becomes important. 

Having seen that the sequence in which he translated the 
works is reasonably certain, we now may say that it agrees with 
the order found in the Byzantine MSS. We should add that for 
Boethius, too, the Hisagoge is an integral part of the corpus 
logicum. For it is noteworthy that, although he knows very 
well that Porphyry wrote it as an Introduction to the Categories 
only, nevertheless he looks at it as Introduction to the entire 
‘corpus of Aristotle’s logical writings.? At the beginning of the 
Dialogi in Porphyrium Boethius d:scusses under conventional 
headings a number of preliminary qrestions. One of these head- 
ings is ordo (rdéés), and under this Bcethius gives us what is 
evidently a justification of the orthodcx sequence, that is, he 
makes clear thet for logical reasons the Analytica Priora must 
precede both the Posteriora anid the Topics, that Pert Hermenetas 
must come before the Priora, and that the Categories is logically 
prior to Pert Hermeneias." He continues: 


sed Aristoteles hactenus. speculatus autem. Porphyrius si cate- 
goriae sunt genera rerum, rerum vero sermonumque diversitas 
speciebus differentiis propriiscue ins:gnivetur, videns etiam quod 


5 On the MSS (some of which belong to the tenth century) see Theodor 
Waitz, Aristotelis Organon Graece (Leipzig, 1844), I, pp. 1-29; Aristote- 
lis Topica, ed. by J. Strache and M. Wallies | Leipzig, 1923), pp. v ff. 

* Cf. on the one hand Dialogi, I, 5 (p. 15, 1 f. Brandt) where inscriptio . 
is discussed, on the other hand the passage. under the heading ordo 
which will be quoted in the text end citel in note 7 infra. 

* T, 5 (p. 14, 7 ff. Brandt). 
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accidentium in categoriis magna vis est . . . praelibat igitur 
nobis Porphyrius ad horum verissimam cognitionem hoc de 
generibus, speciebus, differentiis, propriis, accidentibus tractatu ê 
. . . recte igitur et filo lineae quodam hic Porphyrii liber primus 
legentibus studiorum praegustator et quodammodo initiator 
occurrit. 


Let us note especially the words legentibus . . . occurri. 
Boethius could not have told us more plainly that the Greek 
manuscripts which he knew had the works in the same order in 
which we find them in the Byzantine. Even though he is com- 
menting on Victorinus Latin. translation of the Hisagoge, he 
thinks of the Greek original and of its place at the head of the 
standard edition. We also learn from him that the “ orthodox ” 
sequence is that in which the works were read, studied, and 
explained in studius.®. These studia are in all probability the 
courses on logic which formed an essential part of the Neopla- 
tonic curriculum. 

A number of passages in Boethius’ Greek contemporary and 
fellow Neoplatonist Ammonius (son of Hermias) 7° tell the same 
story. As both Boethius and Ammonius evidently refer to 
established conditions which must have prevailed for some time, 
we are justified in saying that by the end of the fifth century the 
Organon (headed by the Eisagoge) was in existence. 

The terminus post quem for the Organon is the year (about 
270 1+) in which Porphyry wrote the Hisagoge. He did not write 


5 This is a description of the Eisagoge. 

? See also I, 5 (p. 12, 20 Brandt): omnes post Porphyrium ingredi- 
entes ‘ad logicam huius primum libelli traditores (tractatores edd. 
before Brandt) fuerunt, ete. Brandt may be right in keeping traditores 
in the text even though in the only passage (De fide cath., 218) cited 
for the word in Lane Cooper's A Concordance of Boethius (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1928) it means “ traitor.” Yet other writers of the time use it in 
the sense of “instructor.” Cf, also II, 32 and Brandt's comments in 
the Praefatio to his edition (Vienna, 1906), p. xi. The authors of our 
standard textbooks on Latin Literature or Medieval Philosophy fail to 
make clear that Boethius found the Hisagoge in the same codem (or 
codices) as Aristotle's logical works. 

19 See especially Ammonius, in A. Pr. (Comm. in Arist. Graeca, IV, 6), 
pp. 1, 3-2, 29; 4, 36-9; also in Int. (ibid., IV, 5), pp. 1, 24-2, 9; 4, 17-24. 
The commentators defend the standard sequence of Aristotle's logical 
works by pointing out that the “term” is prior to the “sentence,” the 
“sentence " prior to the “ syllogism.” . . 

1 Cf, J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre (Ghent and Leipzig, 1913), pp. 51 ff. 
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it as an introduction to a new edition of Aristotle's logica; and, 
although we find him in another work polemizing against men 
who would place the Categories befor2 the Topics, the wording 
of his polemic ?? shows that he did not either know or contemplate 
- a fixed order. 

And yet it is probable that the sterdard collection owes its 
existence in large measure to the labors of Porphyry and Iambli- 
chus. For that the Neoplatonists gre responsible for it is sug- 
gested not only by the inclusion of the Hisagoge but also by a 
consideration of the conditions of intel-ectual life in the fourth 
century. This is the time when the Meoplatonists became the 
guardians not only of pagan intellectial civilization in general 
but also of the Aristotelian legacy in particular. Witness the 
imposing series of their commenterizs, of those preserved as 
well as of those merely attested. Porphyry himself seems to 
have concentrated on the Categories but is also mentioned as 
commentator of wept ésuyvetas, ard Jemblichus wrote commen- 
taries on the Categories, wepi épjnvetas, end the Analytica Priora.*® 
Now, the commentaries of these men are closely connected with 
their teaching; they were primarily designed to help their 
students to a better understanding of Aristotle's logic, and it is 
difficult to imagine that the Neoplatonic professors should have 
left it to their students (the “Freshmen” in Philosophy) to 
study the various logical works cf Aristotle in whichever sequence 


1? In Cat. (Comm. in Arist. Graeca, IV, 1), p. 56, 23: dea rl yap mpó trav 
ToTtKwy GAN’ obxl arov wpd TO» draduTiKwy Kal mwpó TOU mepl Eppnvelas KTH. 
On champions of the theory opposed by Porphyry cf. Prantl, op. cit., 
p. 531. Boethius, Ad Arist. Praed., 114, simply reproduces Porphyry’s 
polemic (cf. J. Bidez, Mus. Belg., IL [1923], pp. 189 ff.) ; it would be a 
mistake to suppóse that the controversy was still acute at his time. 
It is not impossible that even befcre Porpkyry Aristotle’s logical works 
had at times been arranged in what later became the standard sequence; 
But I fail to find definite evidence for this. The sequence certainly 
remained a matter for controversy (se2 again Prantl) until the 
Neoplatonists settled it. 

18 The best presentation of the evidence :s found in Eduard Zeller, 
Die Philosophie der Griechen, III, 2 (4th ed., Leipzig, 1903), p. 696, 
n. 5; p. 741, n. 3 (see also on Syrianus iail., p. 820, n. 2 and passim 
on other Neoplatonists). Zeller appears to have been mistaken in 
erediting Porphyry with a commentary oa the Analytica Posteriora; 
an Arabie text quoted by Bidez (Vie ĉe Po-rhyre, p. 55*) suggests that 
the work in question was an Introduction to the Categorical Syllogisms. 
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they might choose. Even if the teaching of a man like Iambli- 
chus did not cover the remaining parts of the Organon, the place 
of the Analytica Posteriora would yet be fixed as soon as was 
that of the Priora, and the Topics and Sophistici Elenchi would 
thus automatically find their place at the end of the collection. 
For these reasons I should be inclined to place the origin of the 
standard collection in the fourth century rather than in the 
fifth, but admit that this is not certain. If we are cautious, we 
shall say that the edition on which Boethius and the Byzantines— 
and, except for the inclusion of the Hisagoge, all modern editors 
. and almost all writers on Aristotle—depend came into existence 
between the end of the third and the end of the fifth century. 
By this time the codex had come into general use,** and it was 
possible to assemble several, perhaps even all, of the works in 
one codex. In fact, the general adoption of the codex may be 
regarded as a prior condition to the fixing of a sequence; so long 
as each of the works filled one or several roils, a fixed sequence 
would mean little. 

I have no competence to deal with the study and the trans- 
mission of the Organon in the Orient, but it may be well to 
mention that two facts which the students of Syriac, Arabic, 
and Hebrew literature have pointed out find their explanation on 
the Greek side. These students tell us (1) that for the Syrians 
Porphyry’s Eisagoge was the first part of the Organon. Well, 
this is what we should expect. In Arabic and Hebrew transla- 
tions, too, the Hisagoge is often included (e.g. in Averroes’ 
Middle Commentary and Epitome) ;7* but, as Professor H. A. 
Wolfson has kindly informed me, the Arabic and Hebrew students 
of Aristotle were more aware of the individual entity of this 
work. The other point (2) is that Syrians and Arabs regard 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics as part of the Organon and are 
in the habit of referring to “the eight” or “nine books” of 
this collection (“eight ” if the Hisagoge is not counted). Here 


14 Recent discussions suggesting a still earlier use of the codew have 
no bearing on our question. | 

15 See e.g, Anton Baumstark, Aristoteles bei den Syrern (Leipzig, 
1900), p. xii and passim. 

19 See Moritz Steinschneider, Die Hebraeischen Uebersetzungen des 
Mittelalters (Berlin, 1893), pp. 43 ff.; idem, Aifarabi (St. Petersburg, 
1869), p. 19 and p. 46, n. 61. 

1! See e.g. Alfarabi, Catalogo de las ciencias, ed. A. G. Palencia 
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too their practice folows a Neopletonic precedent; for, as 
Richard Walzer has pcuted out,™ some Neoplatonie authorities 
of the sixth century considered zither both works or, at least, : 
the Rhetoric an integrzl part of the Organon. The latter view 
is that of Simplicius and Philoponus; the former was held by 
Olympiodorus and Elies the Armenian. It seems unnecessary to 
go into details since the passages are written out and compe- 
tently discussed in Waker’s article. Evidently, this is the school 
of thought which prevailed in the Orient, though it had no 
influence on either -he Byzantine tradition or the Latin 
translator.i? 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
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(Madrid, 1932), pp. 141-3. For more material see H.. A. Wolfson in 
Hebrew Union College Jcbilee Volume (Cincinnati, 1925), pp. 305 ff. 
I am indebted to Professer Wolison Zor the references incorporated in 
notes 16 and 17. ] j 

18 Stud, Ital., N. S. XI 71934), pp. 5-14, especially pp. 10 ff. 

1? A question which at the present time we can hardly attempt to 
„answer is whether Boethsas, when he had finisaed his translations of - 
Porphyry's and Aristotle’s logical works, integrated them in a * Latin 
Organon.” In the MSS che sequence of the translations (and com. 
mentaries' which go under his name -s much less uniform than that of 
the Greek originals. We may he able to decide this question if and 
when we get a new recenso of tae translations. At present we cannot 
even be quite sure that the versions of the Analytica, Topica, and 
Sophistict Elenchi which go under Boethius’ name are really his. See, 
however, ©. H. Haskins in Harv. Etud. Class. Phil, XXV (1914), 
pp. 90-6; H. R. Patch, Tae Tracitior. of Boethius (New York, 1935), 
p. 32. Needless to say, a recensio of Boethius’ translations would also 
be of great value for that of the Greek original. Strache and Wallies 
(see note 5 supre) use the text of a 16th century edition of Boethius’ 
translations for this purpose (see their praefatio, p. xii). This pro- 
cedure would in any ease be oper to serious objections; it is doubly so 
because the text of this =dition seems to have been arbitrarily “ ád- 
justed " to that cf the Grzek works. 


“THE LILY” IN THE DANCE. 


Among the figures, or schemata, of the Greek dance, the names 
of which have come down to modern times in tantalizingly vague 
connotations, is the “ lily "— «pífvov. Athenaeus (III, 1141), 
after speaking of the word as the name of a kind of loaf of 
bread, remarks; xadovpevov koi oynpda te xopu]s Opxynoews wap’ 
*Aro\Aoddve. èv Aae. Hesychius (s.v.) notes the curious 
(probably slang) use of the word to mean a beggar, a corpse, or 
a refugee, and adds: xat ex5gua xopixns Oópxuceos. Hustathius 
(1018) mentions the word as denoting a cake, and then quotes 
Athenaeus. Most modern writers on the dance merely make the 
comment that the nature of the dance or schema so designated 
is unknown. . 

Even the origin of the word xpivoy is uncertain. Its synonym, 
Acípiov,! and the cognate Latin lilium ? seem to be derived from 
some Mediterranean language as yet undetermined. Under these 
circumstances, one naturally thinks of Crete as a possible source 
_for both the schema and the word that designates it. The 
Greeks, as we know, preserved in many phases of their dance 
certain elements which had been Cretan; and, in fact, they 
looked upon the Cretans as “inventors” of the art of the dance. 
In particular, many Greek dances which were lively, or spec- 
tacular, or ecstatic were said to be of Cretan origin. There seems 
to be no doubt but that the dances of the Cretans were spirited, 
and strikingly beautiful to look upon. : 

Among the Cretans, as Evans and other scholars have demon- 
strated convincingly, the lily is “preeminently the sacred 
flower.”* It appears, usually in conventionalized fleur-de-lis 


t Émile Boisaeq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque? 
(Heidelberg, Winter, 1923), s. v. 

2 A. Walde and J. B. Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Wörter- 
. buch? (Heidelberg, Winter, 1938), s. v. 
` $0f. Alice E, Kober on the word xijpw6ov, A.J. P., LXIII (1942), 
pp. 323-4. It may he of some significance that Apollophanes, the writer 
whom Athenaeus cites as his source on the word, wrote a play called 
Kpjres. The scholiast on Iliad, XXII, 391 says that one of the Idaean 
Dactyli was named Krinoeis, 

* Arthur J. Evans, The Palace of Minos (London, Macmillan, 1921-35), 
II, pp. 776-7; 792; 473; Martin Möbius, “ Pflanzenbilder der Minoischen 
Kunst in Botanischer Betrachtung," Jahrb., XLVIII (1933), pp. 2-6.. 
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form, on innumerable art objects. I is to be seen on the crown 
and collar of the Priest-King.’ It is offered to the Great Goddess 
by her votaries,? and the Goddess herself carries it or wears it 
in her hair.” Itis portrayed on rings. on jars, jugs, and vases, on 
a bronze basin, on an ivory pleqze, on a larnax, on the back of a. 
statuette, and on frescoes. Ix art representations from the 
mainland of Greece, presumab.y made under Cretan influence, or 
even by Cretan artists, it is harcly less frequent. There are 
lilies in gold foil and in repoussé werk, on signet rings and on 
sword blades; and a stately lady on a fresco from Thebes carries 
lilies in her hand.’ 

But is there evidence of a “ liy " dance figure in Cretan art? 
We have noted the representations of women bringing lilies to the 
Goddess. In antiqui;y, rhythmic processions were regarded as 
dances; and “ offering ” dances were not uncommon. In Greek 
times, dances of young girls who pluck and carry flowers or 
garlands are abundantly attested, particularly at the Anthes- 
phoria, a spring festival to Farsephone (Strabo, 256, 393; 
Pollux, I, 37; Athenaeus, XII, 554b); at the Ersantheia 
(Hesychius, s.v.) in the Peloponnesus; at festivals of Hera 
Antheia (Pausanias, II, 2%, 1: Pollux, IV, 78), of Antheia 
(Hesychius, s. v.) or Áphrocits in Crete, etc. Furthermore, the 
àvĝepa, a dance in which two helfchoruses approached each other 
singing zo) uoi rà póOa, coU por T> ta, ov por TÈ KaÀà aéAwa ; raði 
rà poda, etc. (Athenaeus, XIV. C29 e|, is well known. Was the 
Kpivoy, then, & phase of one of tkes» dances, in which young 
women carried flowers? Probably nct, for the kpívov was but a 
schema, not a whole dence; and -f the dancers carried lilies they 
would probably do so throughout the cance, and not in one figure 
alone. Besides, our sources mension “he xpívov quite apart from 
such words as dvÜeua, dvOeo@dpo, etc., as if it were a separate 
thing. 

On a famous gold ring found at Isopata, in Crete, there is a 
representation of a ritual dance, performed by three women, 


5 Evans, op. cit., II, pp. 778, 731, and frontispiece; H. T. Bossert, 
The Art of Ancient Crete (London, zwemmer, 1937), fig. 255. 

* Evans, op. cit., II, pp. 777, 786. 

T Evans, op. cit., II, p. 473; A. B. Cook, Zeus, IL (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1925), p. 49, n. 1. 

8 Evans, op. cit., II, p. 148 and fig. «83; Bossert, op. cit., fig. 40. 
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apparently as an invocation of the Great Goddess, who, even as 
they dance, descends to them. This dance takes place in a field 
of lilies.? Was the xpivov perhaps an invocation dance of this 
type, to a Goddess of Flowers, in a field of lilies? Again the 
fact that the xpivoy was but a schema, and not a complete dance, 
presents difficulties. 

In the northwestern part of the palace at Cnossus, Sir Arthur 
Evans found bits of a miniature fresco 1° which proved to be a 
representation of a ritual dance, performed by women in a 
theatral area filled with a gala crowd of excited spectators of 
both sexes. Mackenzie! believed that the fresco portrayed a 
whirling “skirt dance." Evans associated it with the geranos 
and the dance of Ilad, X VIII, 590-606 ; but in those dances both 
men and women participate, moving in one long line, with hands 
joined. In the fresco the dancers are all women, and they seem 
to perform individually, with hands free. Naturally, so frag- 
mentary a painting cannot be pressed too far as evidence. The 
whole center of the dancing place, in fact, is missing. Neverthe- 
less, the fourteen dancers who remain, on the right side of the 
composition, do give some indication of a choreographie forma- 
tion similar to the pattern of a conventionalized lily, as it 
commonly appears in Cretan art. The Cretan fleur-de-lis usually 
shows two curving volutes to suggest petals, and, between them, 
at the top, straight lines or dots to suggest stamens. In the 
alignment of the dancers of the miniature fresco, unmistakably 
documented by bits of coping, overlapping dresses, etc., the two 
characteristic volutes are quite clear; and at least one, and 
possibly three, of the women advance between the volutes to give 
the “ stamen ” effect. The whole of the “lily ” is seen from the 
side, and a little aslant. It may be that other groups in the 
complete picture also formed “ lilies "—the field would permit of 
perhaps three such formations, and the number three seems to 
have had a special significance in Crete. A pattern of this sort 


? Evans, op. cit., IIT, p. 68 and fig. 38; II, p. 776; Cook, op. cit, II, 
p. 49 and fig. 21; Bossert, op. cit., fig. 397 f; ef. Sappho, Frag. 114 
(Edmonds), and Homeric Hymn, XXX, to Ge, 14-15. . 

10 Evans, op. cit., III, pp. 66-80, and Pl. XVIII; Mary H. Swindler, 
Ancient Painting (New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1929), pp. 82-3, and 
fig. 156. 

11 Duncan Mackenzie, “Cretan Palaces and the Aegean Civilization, 
IL" B.S. A., XII (1905-06), p. 248. 
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would be best seen by an audzence seated a little above the 
' dancers and looking down upon them; and this is exactly the 
arrangement of most of the spectators in the miniature fresco. < 

The “ lily ” schema, then, may hzve been one in which the 
‘dancers “made a picture” of a conventionalized lily and stood 
for a moment in that pattern, zo that spectators might see it - 
clearly.. Such “ pictures ” or designs have been very common in 
group dancing, in all ages; and sometimes the steps of éven a 
single dancer. may outlire a significant pattern.” | 

‘If the xpivoy was a schema of the Cretan dance, it must have 
been of a religious nature and have keen performed i in honor of 
the Great Goddess, to w3om the lily was sacred. But where in 
the Greek dance would such a sc&ema^ probably have been 
used ?. 

We are told by many authors that ir the mysteries at Eleusis,?® 
vand even more distinctively at the festival of the Thesmophoria 
in Greek cities all over she ancient vorld,** choruses of women 
danced a mimetic enactment of the story of Persephone. These 
dances, performed in the autumn, were quite distinct from the 
spring cances of women carrying flowers, performed to Perse- . 
phone at the Anthesphoria and to other goddesses upon set 
occasions. . The dances of the Eleusinian mysteries and of the 

Thesmophoria seem to have portrayed, by choreography and 
gesture, how Persephone plucked flowers, with her companions in - 
a green meadow; how she spied a lovely flower (or flowers) apart 
-from the others, and, wandering awey,, was seized and carried 
off by Pluto; how her companions, ani. Dues her mother, sought 
her far and vide. m 


12 See Ted Shawn, Ruth St. Denis, Pioreer and Prophet (San Fran- 
, cisco, Nash, 1920), I, p. 31. A par: of Miss St, Denis Radha dance 
* follows the lines of an open lotus Hower, the steps leading from the 
center of the flower to the point of each patal.” 

13 Lewis R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1896), IIT, pp. 173-81 and n. 218. 

14 Farnell, op. cit., IIT, 2p. 87,.118. On pp. 320-33 of the same 
volume, -Farnell collects the ancient evicenee for the dances at the 
Thesmophoria. Naturally, Aristophanes in. his Thesmophoriazusae gives 
no information on the secret mimetic darces, although lines 947- 1000 
do accompany a dance. 

. 15A “peering” schema o2 Cretan origin probably formed a part of 
this dance. See Lillian B. Lawler, “The Dance of the Owl,” T. A. P. A., 
LXX (1939), pp. 496-9, and n. 73. Œ. Shawn, ‘op. cit., I, p. T0: “ The l 
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Writers who tell the story of the abduction of Persephone 
usually name the flowers which she was picking at the time. 
Homeric Hymn, IL, to Demeter (7-8) mentions, along with other 
flowers, vdpxiocoy. and ia kaAá; and later (425-8) in the same 
poem Persephone herself names Acipia among the flowers. 
Columella (X,270) says “lila carpsit.” Claudian (De Rapt. 
Pros., II, 128-9) says "lilia fuscis intexit violis," and adds, in 
naming some of the other flowers, * narcissum." There is, then, 
specific mention of the lily, along with other flowers, in connec- 
tion with Persephone. The scholiast on Sophocles, Oed. Col., 
674 says that the goddess was gathering “ narcissos.” Diodorus 
Siculus (V, 3, 2-3) speaks of ta among the flowers which are 
abundant the whole year around in the part of Sicily usually 
regarded as the locale of the story. Athenaeus, it is interesting 
to note, identifies vdpxiccos with drelprov (XV, 681e) and both 
kplvoy and Aefptoy. with tov (681 b).!9 

Nilsson *” has set forth convincingly the probability that there 
is much that was originally pre-Greek in the cult of Demeter, 
“the Mother," and Persephone, “the Maid ”—in particular, the 
myth of the abduction of Persephone, and even her very name; 
and that both the Eleusinian mysteries and the Thesmophoria 
show Minoan elements. What, then, could be more natural than 
that a Cretan “lily " dance figure, of ritualistic significance and 
of spectacular beauty, should appear in a dance connected with 
such a cult? The appropriateness of the figure is even more 
conspicuous if Farnell was correct in his conjecture that the 
lily was a symbol of immortality among the Greeks.** It is 
striking that Evans, on stylistic grounds, connects the miniature 


story underlying all Siamese dancing is the great epic story of the 
Ramayana—the abduction of Sita by Ravar, and her rescue by Rama.” 

19 See Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, s. v. “ Gartenbau," cols. 770, 792-4. The 
point is made there that even today white lilies grow wild in great 
numbers near Henna, in Sieily. 

17 Martin P. Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion (New York, Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1940), pp. 46, 53; The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion (New 
York, Oxford Univ, Press, 1927), pp. 455-6, 487, 490, 505-6. Axel W. 
Persson (The Religion of Greece in Prehistoric Times [Univ, of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1942], p. 118), and Valentine Müller (0. W., XXXVI 
[1942], p. 59) believe that the mysteries were post-Mycenaean, 

18 Lewis R. Farnell, “ Pausanias V, 11, 1," C. R., IV (1890), pp. 68-9. 
Cf. Pausanias, V, 22, 5, Cook, op. cit., III, p. 955, n. 1; thinks it merely 
typified fertility in the vegetable world. 
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fresco with the designs on the “Ring of Nestor,” which he 
believes (III, pp. 146-57) represent an initiation scene in the 
Land of the Blest. 

In the mystic dances at Eleusis enc at the Thesmophoria, the 
“lily ” schema may well have been used to symbolize the flowery 
meadow in which the goddess was seized by Pluto. Such sym- 
bolic representations undoubtedly played a large part in Greek 
mimetic dances, even as they do in the performances of the 
Chinese theater, to transport the spectators in imagination to 
the mythological scene. It is intereszing to note the insistence 
upon this same idea of a flowery meadow in, for instance, the 
songs of the Mystae in the Frogs of Aristophanes—cf. lines 351, 
373-4, 440-2, 448-53; end 395-6, wheze they invoke the goddess 
who “often joins in our dances.” Libanius (On the Dancers, 
116) speaks of the dancer as leading the spectator into flowery 
meadows and uses the word yvyayoyíc, with all its connotations 
of the leading of the soul to the realms of the blest. The same 
author (118) mentions, as characteristic activities of dancers, 
rapid whirling, sudden stops, and patterns made while the 
dancers are standing still—as if glued together ! 


LQILLIAN B. LAWLER. 
HUNTER COLLEGE., 


A NEW READING OF THE GERMANICUS PAPYRUS. 


James H. Oliver's recent remark! that one short passage in 
the much discussed edict of Germanicus? had not yet been 
deciphered, though the writing is zerfectly legible, has moved 
me to attack the puzzle. I have saceeeded in reading in lines 
42f.: rà 8e fuérepa evrAcya caper (Opevá) ori THs ékelvov Üerqros, 
which I translate: “The things for which I receive credit are 
implications of their divinity.” The letters IIAPEII and line 
representing A, written above EIL were seen by Wilamowitz, 
as was EN at the beginning of the preceding word. There is an 


1A.J.A., XLVI (1942), p. 388. 

? Published with photograph by Wilamowitz and Zucker in Berl. 
Sitzb., 1911, pp. 794-821. For the text se» Select Papyri, with an English 
translation by A. 8. Hunt and C. C. Edger, in the Loeb Classical Library 
(Vol. IT, pp. 77 f., no. 211). 
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apex following N and another preceding II. When the former 
- is read as A and the latter is assigned to A, the intervening 
letters are easily seen as OT. I assume that the stroke to the 
left at the end of II indicates an abbreviation. Wilamowitz 
printed doubtfully ENYIIOHAPETIA, but noted that Schubart 
was not satisfied with the join of NY. Wilhelm’s attempt to 
interpret this reading as év iroraparig (see Liddell-Soott-Jones) 
is rejected by Wilcken* for paleographieal reasons, along with 
Crónert/s év cuvurnpeoia. and Schubart’s év viet pépeoi(v). The 
very divergence of these proposals leads Wileken to describe 
the passage as “heillos schwierig." Oliver is satisfied with my 
solution and has helped me with refererices and criticism, as has 
A. D. Nock, but neither is responsible for my final statement. ' 
Tacitus * tells the story of Germanicus’ visit to Egypt and of 
the popularity that he won by distributions of cheap grain and 
by his unassuming ways. The emperor Tiberius expressed 
disapproval of his methods of acquiring popularity and rebuked 
him in the strongest terms for breaking the rule established by 
. Augustus that men of rank should not visit Egypt without per- ~ 
mission. In this edict Germanicus deprecates the application to 
him by popular assemblies of divine appellations, since such 
terms are appropriate only to the August, Tiberius and Livia. 
The next two words, which I have read in the papyrus, are both 
somewhat unusual and require to be interpreted as expressions 
appropriate to Germanicus. The use of évAcya, which for us at 
least is a nonce word, though Germanicus may have had it from 
a literary source now lost, is the more difficult, though it is not 
impossible, to justify. The adjective must be formed from êv 
Aóye on the analogy of évóguos, évodparos, év&ofos, and the like. 
Such an adjective is implied in éAdoyéw, “I set to the account 
of.” ~ Note also éAAóyios, “ worthy to be held in account.” Per- 
haps Germanicus chose the word for its equivocal force, since, 
like the English “repute,” it could refer both to baseless and to 
deserved fame—to things that are credited to a man, even when 
they are not to his credit. The use of é Adyw for what is notable 
or creditable is illustrated in Tyrtaeus, Frag. 12, 1-11: ovr àv 
pyycaipny obr èv Adyw avdpa riÜelumy .. . ef wy Teràain èv ópàv dovoy 
aivaroevta krÀ. ln the neuter, used as a noun, évAoya means 


? Hermes, LXIII (1928), p. 49, n. 1. 
t Annals, II, 59. 
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either * the acts reputed mine” or “the acts that bring me 
repute”; and Germanicus may Lave chosen the wore because it 
could, but need not, mean both. ' 

We must also take raperoyeva. as a noun with the meaning 
“logical implications,” since as a vezb it would govern the dative. 
“Concomitants” would exoress the same idea. A. D. Nock’s 
“all that is mine is but a reflection cf their divinity” ® is very 
close but lacks the peculiar ingeruity of Germanicus’ choice 
language. Germanicus disclaims divinity for himself but at the 
same time asserts the divinity o2 Tiberius. Divinity, however, 
is more than an empty honcr; it -mpLes the obligation to confer 
benefits and salvation upon mankind. Thus Tiberius finds him- 
Self the unwilling recipien? of & reputation for kindness that 
‘could hardly be repudiated, however expensive it might unfortu- 
nately be. Germanicus was 2vidertly £ gay comedian who appre- 
ciated the spice of life. In the prececing edict he has given us 
a lively picture of officials at hand when beasts of burden are 
passing through a city and apprcpuating them forcibly instead 
' of hiring them from willing owners et the scheduled rate. He 
cheerfully brands such men as errant robbers. His frankness 
and good humor are also stzikingly apparent in the final threat 
of the second edict: “If you w:ll not vield (and desist from 
your invidious praises), you force me not to show myself often.” 
He has modestly, but not too seriously, striven to divest himself 
of his popularity and has made ii very difficult for Tiberius to 
resent; the cost of that popularity, which fell on him rather than 
on Germanicus. Oddity of languege has made the passage diffi- 
_ cult to read, but the oddity of character that the language 
' betokens is all the more interestirg. Cermanicus was the father 
of Caligula and the grandfather of Nero. 


L. A. Post.. | 


Havenrorp CoLLEGE. 


Note on Vol. LZIV, p. 409. ` 


At the end of the first paragi raph th» words “ of Buripides " should be 
^ omitted. 
d G. H. Macurpy. 


5 ©, A. H.,'X, p. 495. 
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Jaxos Comen. Judaica et Aegyptiaea: De Maccabaeorum Libro 
III Quaestiones  Historieae. Groningen, De Waal, 1941. 
Pp. vin t 71. 

The apoeryphal Book III Maccabees has long been a teasing his- 
torical puzzle and is likely to remain so for some time until the 
discovery of new papyri definitely clears up some of the key problems. 
The book tells how Ptolemy Philopator, after his victory over 
Antiochus III in the battle of Raphia in 217 B.C., attempted to 
enter the temple of Jerusalem and, on being miraculously repulsed, 
returned to Egypt and revenged himself upon the Egyptian Jews 
by curtailing their civie rights and interfering with their religion. 
When the Jews refused to register as worshipers of Dionysus, the 
king ordered that they be bound in the hippodrome of Alexandria 
and be trampled upon by intoxicated elephants. ^ After several 
providential delays, the elephants were finally caused by angelic 
forces to turn upon the persecutors of the Jews, and the repentant 
king was reconciled with the Jews and allowed them to return to 
their homes in safety. 

A easual reading of this work shows that it contains a liberal 
amount of apologetic invention similar to the motifs found in II 
Maccabees and the book of Esther. But that the book has some 
genuine historical material seems to be indicated by the considerable 
amount of correct detail concerning the battle of Raphia, the 
personal traits of Philopator and his devotion to the cult of 
Dionysus, and the registration of the Jews. At the same time a 
difficulty arises from the fact that the story of the intoxicated 
elephants is dated in the reign of Ptolemy Physcon by Josephus in 
his Contra Apionem. 

In this compact dissertation Cohen has rev iewed the various views 
of recent scholars since the.publieation of Israel Abrahams’ im- 
portant article in the Jewish Quarterly Review of 1897, and, on the 
basis of a careful study of the text of several passages and a compari- 
son with other ancient sources and with some recently published 
inscriptions and papyri, has attempted to give a reasonable solution 
of the problems connected with the historical background and the 
date of composition of the book. He has shown himself to be 
familiar with most recent literature on the subject, including 
Wallace’s relevant article on the census in Egypt in A.J. P., LIX 
(1938), but strangely enough he seems not to be acquainted with 
the important contributions of Momigliano, Fruin, and a few other 
writers on this period of Jewish history. 

The chief points made in the dissertation, a few of them original, 
but most of them re-arguments, are as follows. Ptolemy Philopator 
attempted to inelude Jews among those registered for taxation after 
the battle of Raphia on penalty of reduction to slave status. It was 
not the Jews of Alexandria or of the Fayum who were chiefly con- 
cerned, but the Jews throughout the chora. The letter of Ptolemy 
Philopator in chap. 7 is entirely fictitious. Josephus knew of III 
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. book and the known facts of the latter's persecution. Abrahams and : 
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Maccabees but rejected it because it eonn2oted she elephant: persecu- 
tion with Philopator instead of Physcon, in whose reign Josephus 
believed the persecution to have taken place; the elephant story, 
therefore, is a later incident erroneously zombined by the author of 
III Maccabees with the historically mctivatel attempt made by 
Philopator to register the Jews of the chora for taxation. The book 


was composed between 88 and 77 B. C. long excugh after the reign - 


of Ptolemy Physeon for confusion to bav arisen between his perse- 
cution of the Jews and Philopator’s. Th» author of III Maccabees 


. was apparently not acquainted with tbe ‘treek version of the Book 


of Esther, which was brougat to Egyp about T7 B.C. as the LXX 


subscription indieates. Willrich’s theory that III Maccabees refers’ 


fictionally to the persecution of Gaius is refuted by various argu- 
ments, chiefly by the lack of any close reseriblanee between the 


Büchler are wrong in limiting the persecution 5f Philopator to the 
Jews of the Fayum, and the latter is wrong in connecting the 
elephants with Philopator rather than with PLyseon. Buickermann 


is wrong in making Philopator’s visit to Jerusalem a fictional counter- ` 


part to Heliodorus! visit in the time of Seleu2zus IV, as narrated 
in II Maccabees. The Egyptian inscription of EFhilopator, translated 
and interpreted by Spiegelberg in Sitzo. Bayer. Akad., 1925, shows 
that Philopator visited the temples in Egypt. Bickermann is also 
wrong in saying that the Tobias story (cold by Josephus in Ant. 
XIII) makes it improbable that Philopator persecuted the Jews. 
Heinemann is wrong in denying tha; the Jews of Egypt were 
persecuted by any ruler before 88 B.C. Finally, Wallace’s sugges= 
tion that the Jews were included in the great census of 206/5 B.C. 
roust be modified by making the date 217/16 B. C., as a continuation 
of the census of 220/19 B. C. 
With some of the above arguments :the réviewer is in agreement, 
but he is not convinced by Cohen's rath2r confident assertion that he 
has refuted all objeetions to tke histor:city of ihe first part of III 
Maccabees. It is true that Cohen has added a few bits of new 


 evidenee for the apocryphal author's detailed knowledge of the 


3 


history of Philopator's reign. But this is not sucficient to prove that 
Philopator actually treated th» Jews in the. manner deseribed in 
III Maccabees. In the first place, it cannot be so easily denied 
that the author of III Maccabees modeled his aceount of Philopator’s 
visit to the temple in Jerusalem on that of Heliodorus, as related in 
II Maccabees. In the second place, the Philopator inseription eom- 
mented on by Spiegelberg Goes not prove that Philopator entered 
the Temple of Jerusalem as Cohen claims. If be wil read Spiegel- 
berg's article: more carefully, he will see that Spiegelberg interprets 
the passage, "he went to the Temples that were there (in Syria)" 
to mean the Egyptian'temples in Syrie; and this interpretation is 
supported by the context. There are other poirts in Cohen’s argu- 
ment which seem to the reviewer ra;her doubtful, such as the 
assumption that III Maccabees was composed before the Book of 
Esther was brought to Egypt, but there is not space to argue these 
matters here. It should be added that of ihe three Appendiees, the 


: first two contain little that is new but the third :s a welcome survey 


of recent discussions of the passage in Josephus. Ant., XIV, 105 f., 
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relating to the Jewish money taken from the Island of Cos by 
Mithridates in 88 B.C. 

In summary, the reviewer, while doubtful of the correctness of 
some of Cohen’s chief contentions, believes taat the dissertation is a 
very creditable one and should be read by al students of Hellenistic 
Jewish history, and might well be read alsc by those interested in 
the Hellenistic period generally. 


RALPH Marcus. 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 


F. H. Corsox. Philo with an English Translation. Vol. IX. 
Cambridge, Mass, Harvard University Press; London, Wm. 
Heinemann Ltd., 1941. Pp. x + 547. (Loeb Classical Library.) 


Although now an octogenarian, Mr. Colson with undiminished vigor 
and keenness continues his admirable translation and interpretation 
of Philo. The six treatises included in this volume are, as he remarks 
in the Preface, very different in nature from those contained in the 
preceding volumes, which dealt chiefly with the moral and theological 
interpretation of the Pentateuch. Of the treatises in this volume 
three are purely philosophical (Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit, De 
Aeternitate Mundi, and De Providentia) ; one is historical-biographical 
(In Flaccum); one is an account of the Therapeuts (De Vita Con- 
templativa) ; and the sixth is ‘chiefly apologetic (Hypothetica). In 
Volume X, partly completed, Colson will translate the remaining 
treatises preserved in Greek, and in a recently planned eleventh 
volume the reviewer will translate the wozks preserved chiefly in 
Armenian. With the publication of the final volume the Loeb 
Library will offer the English reader almost every bit of Philo that 
has survived. 

In Quod Omnis Probus Philo develops more fully than other 
ancient writers the Stoic paradox that the wise man alone is free. 
The fact that in this treatise there is a preponderance of secular over 
biblical illustrations Colson takes as an indication that it was written 
in Philo’s youth. The work is of special interest because it is one of 
our few sources of knowledge about the Essenes (probably used by 
Josephus). \ 

The De Vita Contemplativa is stated by Philo himself to be a 
counterpart to his discussion of the Essenes. Colson makes the 
interesting suggestion (p.106, note) that the D. V. C. is the second 
half of a tract on both the praetieal and eontemplative lives, and 
that the first half of this compound work is not the Quod Omnis 
Probus, as is generally assumed, or the Hypothetica, but a lost 
treatise “‘ which insisted on the practical aspect of the Essene com- 
munity more strongly than either of the extant narratives.” This 
theory is plausible if we assume further that the work is Philonic 
without any doubt. It is reassuring to have so expert a Philonist as 
Colson add his testimony to that of Conybeare and Wendland in 
defense of the Philonie authorship of this treatise. 

The authorship of the De Aeternitate Mundi and the central thesis 
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of the work are even more problematical. Throughout his writings 
Philo pretty consistently maintains that the Dosmos 1s 'yevgrós xal 
ud@Oapros. The author of the De Ast. M. seerrs to. argue, in opposi- 
tion to-the Stoics, that the world is anezreated end indestructible. At 
least there are a few passages to tkat eilect, but in none of them is 
it quite certain whether the author is giving his own or an opponent’s 


. view. In one passage ($ 18) ae reports that Hesiod and Moses “ the 


- 


lawgiver of the J ews" eonsider the wcrld ereated and indestruetible, 
but he does. not clearly state his apprcval of this view, as one would 
expect a devout follower oz Moses to do. and as Philo actually does 
elsewhere. The reviewer is somewhat hesitant about accepting 
Colson's suggestion (p.177) that the auihor’s sympathies “are with 
Plato, who, he says, meant what he says, viz. that it [the Cosmos] 
is yevqróS kai àoDapros in the sense cf dhapròs CAN’ ov HOapnodpevos.” 

Since the treatise is almost wholly concerned with the future destruc- 


‘tibility or indestructibility of the Cosmos and not with its origin, the 


reviewer is more inclined to accept Colson's further suggestion that 
the only subject treated in either half o7 the essay was the contro- 
versy between the Stoics and Perioaieties, " any third hypothesis 
being ignored for the occasion.” If we make this assumption, the 
Philonie authorship of the treatise :s ess prollematie. It seems to 
the reviewer that Colson would have done well t» give a more detailed 
refutation of Bernays’ arguments for the non-Fhilonie authorship of 
the De Aet. M., even though, as he pcints out, those arguments are 
rather lacking i in definiteness. For example, there might have been 
some discussion of the statement in ¢ 62 about the purification of the 


' -earth by the overflow of rivers, “as they say is the ease in Egypt." 


This reads like the statement of someone living outside Egypt. But 
perhaps it would be explained by Colson as the paraphrase of an 
argument made by another author qaozed by Philo. At any rate, if 
we assume the Philonie authorship o2 taiswork we may safely make 
the further assumption that part of the treatise has been lost and 
that in the lost part Philo argued, agairst bota Stoies and Peripa- 
teties, that the Cosmos was created and indestructible. . 

In his notes and appendiees to the In Fiaccum, the treatise recently 
edited by Box with a detailed commentary, Colson is obliged by lack 
of space to deal. only passingly with 7zarioas problems connected with 
the civice status of the Jews in Alexandria, altaough a considerable 
literature on this subject has arisen m recent years. But he has 
succeeded in maintaining a judicious atttude >n the whole toward 
questions which he candidly admits 30 having studied only casually.’ 
The reviewer, however, must dissent from Colson's opinion (p.301) 
that Philo “gloats over the misery of FJaeccus in his fall, exile and 
death.” It would seem rather that Philo shows moral restraint in 
his admittedly rhetorical accourt of‘tLe wretched Flaccus’ misfortunes. 

The fourth section of the volume coasists of two long fragments 
from Eusebius, cited under the name of Pkild’s Hypothetica and 


Apology for the Jews, apparently the same work, which may further ` 


be identical with the Philonie work whieh Eusebius refers to as Peri 
Ioudaión. The first part of the first extract is s rationalistie history 
of the Mosaie period; the second part is & sxeteh of the Mosaie 
constitution, similar to that given by Josephus in his Contra Apionem, 
and at the same time partly supplementa-y, partly contradictory, to 
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the aceount of Mosaic legislation given by Philo in De S pecialibus 
Legibus and De Virtutibus. ‘The second extract concerns the Eissenes 
and is much the same as the description of that sect given in Quod 
Omnis Probus (ef. D. V. C. and De Spec..Leg.). There are several 
problems raised by these tantalizingly incomplete extracts, which 
Colson unfortunately had not space to discuss in full. In this connec- 
tion the reviewer wishes to eall attention to, Colson's note (p 409), 
“There seems to me to be a remarkable ‘similarity between the 
Hypothetica and the Contra Apionem on many points. See notes. 
I do not know whether this has been taken into account by scholars 
in discussing Josephus’ possible indebtedness to Philo. Thackeray, 
who notes resemblances in his preface to the translation of the 
Antiquities . . . says nothing about it in his few lines of preface to 
the Apion.” Colson will be glad to learn that a similar conclusion 
was reached by S. Belkin in The Alexandrian Halakah in Apologetic 
Literature of the First Century C.E. (Philadelphia, 1936). The 
genuineness of the Hypothetica and its relation to the De Spec. Leg. 
seem to the reviewer, however, to be problems requiring further study. 

The last of the treatises translated in this volume is that portion 
of the Greek text of the De Providentia preserved by Eusebius from 
the second book (the first book is extant only in Armenian). As 
Colson points out, there is nothing in this work to indieate that the 
writer is a Jew except the reference in $64 to his visit,to “the 
ancestral temple" in Jerusalem, and yet the thought and language 


are clearly Philonic, as Wendland has shown and as Colson further . 


demonstrates in several notes. He suggests that, like the Quod Omnis 


Probus and De Aet. M., the De Providentia may be an early work of” 


Philo, written before he had begun systematieally to interpret the 
Pentateuch. 

In conclusion, the reviewer must again congratulate Colson on his 
fine and useful translation and express. appreciation of the many 
subtle observations on Philo’s style and manner of thought. The 
appendices also furnish weleome and concise information about a 
. variety of matters. 


' i RALPE MARCUS. 
USES oF Girckdo: 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. LI. Pp. 335. Athenian 
Studies Presented to William Scott Ferguson (Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology, Supplementary Volume I). Pp. 535. 
Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1940. 


This duality of volumes is a happy solution of the Festschrift 
problem.. The regular issue of the Harvard Studies is dedicated to 
Professor Ferguson, contains his photograph and ‘bibliography, and 
is confined to articles written by his pupils, with one exception. The 
Athenian Studies contains twenty-one articles contributed by his 
colleagues in various parts of the world, all but one of which are 
concerned with problems of Athenian history. As all but two of 
Professor Ferguson’s pupils are represented in the one, so in the 
other ar most of the names one would look for. In general, a 
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reviewer is glad to note that there have been avoided the two major 
dangers of this type of publication, an unrepresentative group of 
eontributors and an ad hoc group of contributions. The authors seem 
to have been little restricted in lengtk, and many of the individual 
papers are substantial contributions in their field. All in all, the 
editors and the Harvard Department of Classics alike may legiti- 
mately feel that their desire to do honor to one of the great scholars 
and teachers of our generation has been not unworthily fulfilled. 

The arrangement of the Athenian Studies is chronological, and 
properly Blegen’s ^ Athens and the Early Age of Greece" heads it 
off. This is one of those immensely sarviceable reports of progress 
and estimates of results which specialists are often reluctant to make. 
Blegen’s admirable conservatism is a guarantee against radical 
theorizing. His conclusions are not revolutionary. He favors 
Nilsson’s derivation of Athena from the Minoan palace goddess, and 
regards Athens as an intermediary hetween Crete and the Greek 
mainland in the first half of the second millennium B.C. Later, in 
the period of the sea-power of the cities of the Argolid, Athens was 
somewhat isolated. This was when the Achaean invasion supplanted 
the Ionian domination in Greece. After the Dorians arrived, Athens 
recovered and in the seventh century was the brilliant center which 
recent excavations have revealed, a brilliance foreshadowed by the 
development in the Late Mycenaean period of a distinctive Attic style 
in that milieu which was to be her later glory, pottery. 

Mylonas, in an article entitled ^ Athens and Minoan Crete," takes 
a somewhat different approach. He regards the background of the 
Theseus myth as post-Homerie and takes it as a reflection of condi- 
tions, not before the arrival of the Achaeans, but after the Dorian 
conquest of Crete, in the times of Idomeneus and his successors. 
Demeter did not come from Crete, and her claim to have done so is to 
be taken no more seriously than that of Odysseus. Neither was 
Athena Cretan. Her victory over Posidon took place in the 14th or 
13th century, and Athens never experienced a Cretan domination. 
Historici certant, and it is perhaps wiser not to be too sure even 
of negative conclusions. Myths, however late in appearing, are 
generally based on something, and the more fantastie they are, the 


- 


older they may be. Lionel Pearson (The Local Historians of Attica ' 


[Monograph Series of the American Philologieal Association, XI, 
1942], pp. 18 f.) likewise favors a fifth century date for the popular- 


ization of Theseus, against H. Herter (Eh. Mus, LXXXV [1936] 


and LXXXVIII [1939]) but refrains from drawing such far- 
reaching conclusions from it. 

Daux, * Athènes et Delphes,” . sketches the political and spiritual 
rivalry of the two cities from Cylon to Demetrius and points out 
that, while a rival, Athens acted as a wonderful publicity agent for 
Delphi in the fifth century, and through the Drama contributed 
essentially to the ethical side of Apollo’s cult. In an Appendix, 
Daux presents a list of Delphian inseriptions from the sixth to the 
first centuries which mention Athenian hieromnemones, grozenoi, 
and dedicants. 

McGregor, “ The Pro-Persian Party at Athens from 510 to 480 
B. C.” reargues without additional evidence this somewhat fruitless 
question. . He eomes to the estimeble conclusion that there were no 
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traitors and no party politics at Athens in war time and follows 
Hudson in doubting the historicity of the shield-signal. 

Peek, “ Die Kämpfe am Eurymedon,” contests Uxkull’s theory of 
a dual tradition concerning the events of Cimon’s greatest triumph, 
one represented by Thucydides, according to which the land battle 
preceded the sea battle, and the other, with a reversed order, repre- 
sented by Diodorus and Plutarch, which ean be traced back through 
Ephorus to Ctesias. His argument is convincing, but I do not know 
that anyone, except possibly Ehrenberg, has taken Uxkull seriously. 
The “Cyprus” epigram (Diodorus, XI, 62, 3, and elsewhere) has 
nothing to do with the Eurymedon. In conclusion Peek advances 
a new restoration of the Maeandrius epigram from the Heraeum in 
Samos. It is an improvement on both Wilamowitz and Wade-Gery, 
with an easier word-order and thought, bui fails to solve the riddle 
which Peek himself poses, how can Maeandrius be said to have 
captured the hostile ships when they were sunk? This may be 
merely an undue logical requirement, but it must be noted that while 
iwredeLaro wéyvros seems to make it clear that they were sunk éA«v 
is a restoration. Also I cannot quite accept [xdoas 8 atrdyvdpous aA lt 
Tas UredéLaTo móvros KpudGeicas as intelligible Greek. If rds is a 
relative, we need another verb. ' 

Wade-Gery, “ The Peace of Kallias,” in a masterly article, under- 
takes a rehabilitation of this event, which has been regarded with 
great scepticism by modern historians. It was reported by Ephorus, 
doubted by Theopompus. Thucydides makes no mention of it, 
Isoerates believed it, Callisthenes is reported to have denied the 
treaty but to have accepted the observance of the terms by the King 
of Persia. Wade-Gery would reconstruct the background of Isocrates’ 
faith and Theopompus! doubt in a publication on stone about 380, 
not of the original treaty with Artaxerxes, but of the renewal text 
with Darius. This was the fruit of the embassy in 424/3 of Epilyeus, 
Andocides’ uncle, and lies back of the Callias decree concerning the 
Nike priesthood of the same year. The terms he would interpret in 
somewhat modern political conceptions. It was primarily a non- 
aggression treaty; Asia Minor was demilitarized from the Halys to 
the coast, and the waters west of Lycia (possibly also west of 
Byzantium, with the stipulation that no Athenian fleet might enter 
the Black Sea). The cities were to be autonomous, but tribute- 
paying. This was presumably in 449, if Cimon’s ostracism lasted 
from 461 to 451, and the expedition to Cyprus took place the 
following summer. This treaty ended the war with Persia, for which 
the Hellenic League had been formed, and Pericles acted swiftly. 
Before the end of the Attic year a congress had been summoned, and, 
when Sparta’s refusal had doomed any joint action, Athens went 
ahead alone. The tribute for 449/8 was canceled, but then the hege- 
monic city took her own steps to fulfill the League’s purposes, to 
rebuild the temples, to continue the festivals, and to police the seas. 
The League was transformed into an Empire, weights and measures 
were standardized, and the tribute was resumed. It may be that 
Pericles observed the treaty, although his trip to the Blaek Sea is 
questionable. After his death the assessment of Cleon went further 
than it allowed, and in the ’teens, the support of Amorges and the 
presence of Athenian troops in Ephesus must have served to throw 
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Darius into the arms of Sparta. ?xrobzbly no tribute was paid the 
King after 415; these were tLe arrears which Tissaphernes was to 
collect. In the treaties of 411 reesrcec by Thueydides, Asia Minor: 
was remilitarized ; “ concerning his own territory the King may plan 
as he wishes," and this was effeeted in 497 when Cyrus came down as 
karanos. But the original ides persisiec. Tithraustes in 395 offered 
to return to its terms, however insincere y. And with the Antalcidas 
treaty, the King had the satisfection cf applying the same conception 
to Greece itself. The cities shculd be autonomous; thus were the 
hegemonies to be served as Fersia hac been served in 449. This 
reconstruction gives a continuity to Greek relazions with their great 
Iranian neighbor, but it is possib.e, perhaps, to speculate further. 
We know little of the feelings cf the lL ttle people through all this. 
Certainly the Anatolian cities, M-lezus notably, were poorly off in the 
first half of the fifth centurr. I£, after the Callias treaty, they 
regained freedom of ecmmereizl -elatrors with their hinterland, while 
remaining relatively free from pclitiez] ebligations in either direction, 
8 reason would be seen for their economic recovery and later pros- 
perity. Can the lesson have been los: upon their contemporaries 
across the Aegean? Certainly the leadmg motive of fourth century 
politics, beneath the seemingly mezningless and endless struggle for 
hegemony among the great powers is a search for a peace formula, 
the koine eirene which is as constant a phrase in the recurring con- 
ferences and congresses as it appeared impossible of realization in 
‘practice. 

Dinsmoor, “The Tribal Creles of the Treasurers of Athena,” 
earries back the tribal rotation to 447/3. (May this too be one of 
the many innovations of the New Order in the eventful year of 
449/87) An interruption occurs Letwesn 429 and 411 (an effect of 
the plague, possibly, and of a return to the ancestral constitution 
under the Five Thousand?), and a d:starbance:in 377/6, when, as a 
result of the fire mentioned b» Demcstaienes, the regular board was 
impeached and a second appo:nted. Forward rotation of the tribes 
began in 352. A new restoration is advanced for J. G., T^, 255a, and 
the Erechtheum fragments are radated: XXIX to 407/6, XXVII to 
406/5 (the year of Xenophon's fir2), XXVIII to 405/4. J. G., IT’, 
120 is dated to 353/2, showinz that a cycle began in 362/1. Thus 
the “ Ferguson Law ” continues to be extended. 

Thompson, * A Golden Nike from zhe Athenian Agora,” publishes 
a bronze head of a girl of the ‘thirties o7 the fifth century, and shows 
that it belonged to a winged figure of about half life-size. It had 
been gilded at first, then, after the gold had been removed, was 
silvered and again gilded. In an admirably cautious discussion, the 


' possibility is developed and made very probable that it actually was 


one of the three famous Nikai o2 434, covered each with two talents 
of gold. Denuded after 406, zhe Lead was carefully preserved, and 
the whole may have been resto-ed lass expensively in 330. 

Gomme, “The Old Oligarck,” -davotes a sensible and penetrating 
article to the enigmatic Atheraton Fol-teia preserved in the corpus 
of Xenophon, which all agree belongs to the period of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. I should accept entire-y his explanation of its para- 
doxical character: “I, an Ataenizn ol garch, addressing my fellow 
oligarchs elsewhere, will yet defend fhe Athenian democracy.” The 
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first part consists of generalizations, the second part is specific. The 
emphasis is on the essential unity of democratic Athens, and the 
final section is important. The dissident oligarchs found very little 
support. Gomme suggests a date in the five years after 420. There 
is little positive evidence either way, but I should still favor a date 
in the late ’twenties, possibly about 424, once proposed, I believe, 
by Meritt. ; 

Meritt, “Athens and Carthage," publishes a new fragment of 
I.G., I’, 47, and restores both fragments. While much remains 
tentative, it is clear that Athens was engaged in negotiations with 
Carthage in 406, presumably for an alliance which would relieve her 
` n to the extent of any danger from Syracusan contingents in 
the East. 

Finley, “The Unity of Thucydides History,” offers first fruits 
from his more recently published volume on the author. He 
establishes, without much difficulty, that Thucydides’ leading ideas 
and point of view (especially the “ paradoxical " attitude) are similar 
in the sixth and seventh books and in the early part of the History. 
From this he would argue a unity of composition, in the sense that 
the History as a whole was composed at one time. I doubt if any 
reader of Thucydides fails to be conscious of a single point of view. 
As to the unity of composition, however, that is still a question. 
Must a consummate artist and a profound thinker write all in one 
burst in order to be consistent? 

Bonner, * The Use of Hemlock for Capital Punishment,” argues 
in à brief note that the Thirty cannot have introduced the hemlock, 
88 claimed by Lipsius, for it was already known to Aristophanes in 
the Frogs. The execution of Polemarchus and Theramenes by this 
means does not show that it was their accustomed form of execution; 
cudgeling was used for traitors. 

Bloch, “ Studies in Historical Literature of the Fourth Century 
B. C.,” begins with an examination of the Hellenica of Oxyrhynchus. 
After a survey of the various theories which have been advanced 
concerning its authorship, summarized in a two-page table which 
shows graphically the utter lack of agreement which exists among 
scholars, he advances a new argument which eliminates all known 
historians from eonsideration: Dionysius of Halicarnassus stated that 
no author followed Thucydides in his division of material into winter 
and summer campaigns, and in the controversy which followed among 
ancient crities none corrected him in this. That is to say, the author 
of the Hellenica was unknown to Dionysius and his contemporaries. 
Having established this point, Bloch proceeds to examine the argu- 
ments against individual claimants. Theoporapus is eliminated on 
stylistic grounds. His ornamentation (yvypdrns) is utterly different 
from the barren simplicity of the Oxyrhynchus Historian. Ephorus 
was eliminated by Barber’s discovery that he used the O. H., while 
Diodorus used him. As the O. H. was not an Atthidographer, he 
cannot have been Androtion. Finally Bloch shows, by another table, 
the number of unknown authors and works which have turned up at 
Oxyrhynchus. : It was a considerable literary center, witness Hera- 
elides Lembus the Oxyrhynchite, and of the number of authors and 
texts available in Egypt witness Athenaeus the Deipnosophist. That 
“a library is & stimulus to scholarship " was true in Alexandria as 
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elsewhere, and some stadent c£ Oxyrhynehus had sent in to “ Town ” 
to have copied an obscure fourth century author, probably available 
nowhere else. 

In two shorter sections, Bloch discusses Androtion and the Laws 
of Theophrastus. The former 2e identifies with the statesman (so 
now also Pearson), and finds in his account of the seisachtheia an 
` expression of the middle-of-the-road democracy which he had 
inherited from Theramenes. Of the Laws, he would recognize a 
hitherto unnoticed fragment in an Aristophanes scholium, wherein 
the decline of ostracism is aseribed io the “ feebleness ” of Athenian 
democracy in the late fifth century. This is a form of expression’ 
which appears. also in Aristotle's Rretoric (I, 4, 1360 a 25). It is 
remarkable that there are no references to the Laws in Aristotle's 
Politics. These were soparertly not based on the work of the pupil, 
which was not far encugh advanced in Aristotle’s late years to be 
quoted. On the other rand, tae section in the Constitution of Athens 
on the operation of the law courts shows that the collection of 
material for the Laws was, in great Dart at least, already made. 

Woodward, “ Two- Attic Treasure-Records,’” identifies a stone in 
the British Museum, L G., ID, 1414. as the lower part of IT’, 1407, 
known only from a copy "by Cbandler, and restores in part with a 
118-letier line. This is the inventory for 385/4 B. C. of the Treasurers 
of Athena. Of the other inventories of this period, 1412, 1413, and 
1415 belong to the years 384/3 to 374/3, with 1415 the latest; 1412 
may be dated 382/1. In the second half of the article, Woodward 
re-edits I. G., II^, 1456 of 341; 0 witi new readings and restorations, 
including a bit of the reverse face which the Editio Minor found : 
illegible. 

Jaeger, “The Date of Isocrates’ Areopagiticus and the Athenian 
Opposition,” analyzes the speeeh to determine its date. Isocrates 
is not yet despairing of restoring the empire, and Athens’ state is 
slipping, not fallen. Consequently the speech comes between the 
Panegyricus and the Peace. Athens’ domination might be retained 
provided her constitution was revamped in a more conservative way, 
the way of the patrios politeia, of the moderate democrats, Aristides, 
Thucydides, Therámenss, and Isocrases’ own pupil, Timotheus. This 
ean only be before the Social V/ar,—perhaps, if the seéond assistance 
of a Theban ally to which he refers was the expedition to Euboea in 
357, the latter part of that year. Thus the speech has real political 
content and a real political puzpose. We should take more seriously 
_ the report that Theramenes was Isocrates! teacher. 

Westermann, * Athenaeus and the Slaves of Athens,” examines 
Athenaeus’ second-hand account of the 400,000 slaves at Athens in 
the time of Demetrius cf Phelerum and finds it exaggerated. By 
marshaling the literary tradition and the evidence of the inscriptions, 
he attempts to find approximate figures. Nicias had many slaves, 
but he was exceptionel. Lysias’ father had 120, Demosthenes’ 53, 
the Cripple none. Some of ihe prcperty inventories list no slaves, 
but the inferenee from the Comedy and from chance statements like 
that of Xenophon at'the begirning of the Cyropaedia suggests that 
they were numerous. Vestermann thinks that they may have formed 
one-quarter to one-third of the whole population, averaging slightly 
more than one to a family. Ekat is eertainly conservative. 
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Tlaceliàre, “ Les Rapports d’Athénes et de l'Àitolie au IIIe Siècle 
avant J. C.," points out that hostility to Macedon brought the foreign 
poliey of Athens and Aetolia into frequent agreement during this 
period. Only when Athens was under the domination of a Mace- 
donian (Cassander, Demetrius, and then Antigonus and his successors 
until 229) did their ways run eounter to eaeh other. This unity of 
point of view he would piously aseribe to a feeling of democratie 
solidarity against foreign aggression, but there seem to be other ele- 
ments in the picture. The two states usually coóperated badly. 
Aside from the periods when they came to actual hostilities, as in the 
Demetrian War, Aetolia failed to support Athens in the Chremoni- 
dean War, and Athens Aetolia in the Social War. Perhaps they 
were no better friends than great powers have been before and since, 
and their common action was hindered by jealousy. This feeling 
might account for the lack of any Athenian #ieromnemon in the 
decade following the freeing and neutrality of the city in 229. 

Tarn, “ Phthia-Chryseis,” returns to the old problem of the 
maternity of Philip V. His mother, the consort of Demetrius, is 
caled Phthia in official texts, but Chryseis in the literary tradition. 
The latter-named woman married Antigonus Doson on his accession, 
and Dow and Edson in a recent article have established reasonably 
well that she was Philip’s mother. On the other hand, Demetrins 
married the daughter of Olympias of Epirus, named Phthia in the 
tradition, in 240/39, and Philip was born in. 233/7 with a most 
un-Antigonid-like disposition. All this leads Tarn to suggest now 
that Phthia and Chryseis are one and the same person, Phthia 
surnamed “ Goldilocks.” 

Kirchner, * Archon Diomedon,” contributes a note on one of the 
oldest cruces in the field of Athenian chronology. He is convinced, ~ 
and his opinion is confirmed by Leonardos and Klaffenbach, that 
the eritical letter in I. G., IT^, 791, the initial letter in the demotie of 
Diomedon's secretary, is lambda, i. e. A[evkovocós, as Lolling. Accept- 
ing Meritt’s 1938 dating of Polyeuetus in 243/2 as definitive, he 
decides for two archons named Diomedon, one following Polyeuctus 
and Hiero in 241/0, and a second, with the secretary Phoryscides of 
Leuconoe, as successor to Cydenor in 230/29, and goes so far as to 
construct a family tree for Phoryscides. But this is a ticklish field. 
Two studies of the archon list have appeared since Kirchner wrote, 
Dinsmoor’s Athenian Archon List in the Light of Recent Discoveries 
(1939) and Pritchett-Meritt, Chronology of Hellenistic Athens 
(1940). These disagree on other matters but agree that Polyeuctus 
does not belong to 243/2. Both aecept Oliver’s confirmation of 
Johnson's reading of the initial letter of Phoryscides’ demotie as alpha, 
hence (Pritehett-Meritt) ’Alyayupdowos. Both accept the sequence 
Polyeuctus-Hiero-Diomedon, but Dinsmoor dates it 248/7-246/5, 
Pritehett-Menritt 249/8-247/6. Neither feels the need of more than 
one Diomedon. Some points are still obscure, especially what becomes 
now of Robert’s discovery that Polyeuctus’ ineumbeney fell in part 
at least in the reign of Seleucus IT. 

Robert, *'AudiÜaXdjs," presents the only article in the volume 
which does not deal with Athens, a promised study of Attie festivals 
not having become ready in time. This word oceurs in inscriptions 
as an adjective meaning children “with both parents living," but 
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more commonly as a noun in connection with festivals, where it has 
the meaning “ bearer of the sacred branch” or “foliage.” Possibly 
* bedecked ” was the original notion. 

Oliver, * Julia Domna as Athena Polias," adds a newly discovered 
fragment to I. G., I, 1076, and edits the text with photograph, 
drawing, and restoration. tt appeers now that Julia Domna was 
worshipped as Athena Polias in the state cult. 

With this ends the Athenicn Stucies. Although the editors have 
arranged the articles in the Harvard Studies volume impartially in 
alphabetical order, it will be ecnvenient to survey them chronologically. 

Larsen, “ The Constitution and Original Purpose of the Delian 

League," would see a contintity of political conception throughout 
the middle of the fifth century. The Delian League continued the 
Hellenic League even in name, only that the hegemony was passed 
like a liturgy to Athens. The orgarization was originally that of a 
permanent free symmachy. War hetween members and secession 
were fcrbidden, but only the predominant power of the hegemon 
brought about the subjugation of revolting members and the inter- 
ference in their internal government. The turning point came with 
the dismissal of Cimen from Ithome; and with the Thirty Years 
Peace, Sparta practically accepted the Delian League as an hege- 
monia parallel to the Peloponnesian The old hope and promise of 
peace among the Greeks, the most promising which Greece ever knew, 
was at an end. 
. Smith, “ The Economie Mozive in Thucydides," studies motivation 
in general in the historian; this he finds to be largely in the form 
of universals in the fifth century manner, expressed easily in the 
form of gnomai. The economic motive is not prominent, or, at least, 
does not go beyond a kind of 3seal sense. Thucydides “ went at least 
a little way beyond rudimentary generalizations,” but he has little 
or no conception of “strategie materials.” The Athenians went to 
_ Sicily, according to Alcibiades speaking in Sparta, to subjugate the 
peoples there and in Italy, and to procure money (for mercenaries), 
grain, end timber for an attzek on the Peloponnese from the west. 
This is hardly geopolitics, bat it might be fairer to say that the 
simpler pattern of ancient life and ancient warfare let the problem 
be handled in such terms. 

Pusey, “ Alcibiades and rò $iAóTOAL" in a highly unsatisfactory 
article, argues that the Greeks, inelcding the Athenians, lacked any 
sense of city patriotism, and Alcibiades’ embarrassment was unneces- 
sary (or else he was not embarrassed). Ii is not hard to make up a 
list of persons in the fifth certury and earlier who welcomed foreign 
aid against the party in power in their city, but that is only to 
recognize that patriotism is a sukjective matter in any specific: 
instance.. Will one argue that the mcdern world has no conception of 
patriotism because numerous governments in exile are hoping to be 
reinstated by force of foreign arms, or because Frenchman fought 
Frenchman in Syria or Morozco? It may be that Thrasybulus and 
Critias differed extremely ovez the fcreign and domestie policy which 
Athens should follow, but I have no doubt that both, if asked, would 
have claimed to be acting from patrictie motives. If anything, it was 
an age when there was too much patriotism. 

Schlaifer, * Notes on Athenian Fublie x d calls attention to 
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two new instances of publicly supported eults at Athens, a five per 
cent for Theseus (the ázo$opá paid by the Phylatids? Nock), and 
a one per cent perhaps paid by everybody for Asclepius, and then 
proceeds to a series of disconnected notes, directed mainly against 
Pritchett, who has replied in part in A.J. P., LXII (1941), p. 359. 
He discusses the problem of the priests of the eponymi who do not 
come from the tribe concerned, concluding that these were old cults 
with gentile priests before the tribes were formed (but there are 
exceptions, as he observes, and the result is not very satisfactory). 
Finally he tries his hand at the Nike inscription I. G., I’, 24, 
returning to Koerte’s old restoration Hurzóv]wos and regarding the 
text as a complete decree. I doubt if his theory will stand; ef. 
Meritt’s reply in Hesperia, X, p. 307. In any case, Herzév]ixos 
seems definitely out. There is full support for Dinsmoor's TA lavxos. 

Dow, “The First Eneéteric Delian Pythais," re-edits with the 
addition of new fragments T. G., II^, 2326, and promises a commen- 
tary and discussion later. 

Edson, “ Macedonica,” presents certain Reisefriichte with his 
customary caution and accuracy. A dedication of Philip V reveals 
the eult of Heracles Cynagedas at Pella, and-at Thessalonica new 
texts make possible a better understanding of the inscription put 
together by Robert in the Études Anatoliennes, p. 448, no. 3. The 
cults revealed. are the following: Augustus, Rome and the Roman 
Benefactors, Zeus Eleutherius and Rome, and the Twelve Gods. 
There remains Pelekides’ Deus Fulvus, whose human prototype 
Edson would plausibly find in the deceased son of Antoninus Pius, 
M. Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus. Pelekides’ objection to this is not 
compelling, although there still remains the question why this 
deifieation should have taken place in Macedonia and nowhere else. 

Brady, ^A Head of Sarapis from Corinth,” is inspired by the 
new discovery to re-examine the known heads for traces of gilding, 
and comes to the conclusion that they were all gilded, contrary to 
the usual opinion. The statements of Clement and others misled 
Amelung into thinking that the Sarapis statues were of a blue-black 
color appropriate to an infernal deity. 

Cram, “The Roman Censors,” in an interesting article, gives a 
list of the known censors of the Republic and analyzes the gentes 
censoriae in contrast with the gentes consulares. In the earliest 
period, down to 286, the office seems not to have been popular with 
the great families. Then follows the period of the “ great censor- 
ships" down to 133, when the eensorships.and eonsulships show a 
similar distribution. From then on until 80, there was a great 
increase in plebeian censors, but in the next fifty years the patrician. 
influence revives. 

Scramuzza, * Claudius Soter Euergetes,” takes as his text part 
of the proclamation of Paullus Fabius Persieus to the communities 
of Asia and gives excerpts from his recent book on the Emperor 
to show Claudius’ benefactions and the provincials’ gratitude. It is. 
à formidable list of testimonia, even for a reign of fourteen years. 

. Hammond, “ Septimius Severus, Roman Bureaucrat,” examines the 
career of this disputed personality to check the “current opinion ” 
that he was ignorant of Roman institutions and unsympathetic with 
them, and based his power on the army and the knights. The last is 
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correct, but the former is refu:ed by his long senatorial career under 
Mareus, in which he commanded legions at times but fought them 
little or none and had no fame as s general. “Septimius own 
training was that of a lawyer, not & soldier . . . he was a typical 
product of the second century, a Romar. bureaucrat,” 

Boak, “Some Early Byzanzne Tex Records from Egypt," pub- 
lishes four more papyri irom the arckives of Aurelius Isidorus at 
Karanis. Earlier texts appeared in the Études de Papyrologie from 
1933. They belong to the early "teens of the fourth century, and give . 
some information on the eeonomie and administrative conditions of 
the time. The first is a list of xedbatawrai of Karanis, persons 
designated by the eomarehs w-th tax responsibilities. Column II of 
the same sheet contains two receipts for delivery of barley by the 
comarchs to various boats. The second, and so probably the first 
also, is an original, written cn the same piece of papyrus by the 
ship-eaptain himself. The next text is = résumé of both transactions 
addressed to one Heraclius, a 2urehasirg agent, and an acknowledg- 
ment that they have been paid. It :s presumably a rétained copy. 
The transaction as a whole is of some interest, for Heraclius seems 
to have. been purchasing barley for the remount service in Alexandria. 
The remaining texts comprise a list of tax assignments, with an 
obiter dietum eomplaining cf the comzrchs, and a report of grain 
collections by the sitologi. Ths is of irterest primarily for the item 
which Boak refers to as rò TUE TERLOV; bat which appears only in the 
genitive in the text (eis 5€ Aóycv morexic(v)). The word occurs only 
in this transaction, for the two recelotz published in the Études de 
Papyrologie, V, nos. 24 and 25 (where the spelling is zioíxiov) cover 
the items of this account. Iis a puzzle. Boak, with Bell’s concur- 
rence, would connect it with the word wiotixds, which is used com- 
monly in very late texts mearing "trusted agent." Some of these 
aigTikoí are concerned with taxes, and so Boak thinks of tax grain 
of some sort, grain relating to the merkot. This seems unlikely, 
the more so as the moroi do not apear for two hundred years 
after this. "The «riiv is m2asurec iz pounds es well as artabae, 
and the weight, one hundred pounds per artaba, is well enough for 
wheat. On the other hand, wheat is rot normally weighed, and I 
wonder if it must be wheat a: all. Tke weight may be a bar, but 
otherwise I should like to suggest that o:orixtoy may be a misspelling 
for mordxoy. Pistache nuts are not mentioned in the papyri, to 


1 The same identification is oroposel, with more confidence than I 
feel, by H. R. W. Smith in A.d. 4., XLVI (1942), p. 585. His reference 
to actual grains of pistacia verc found at Karanis (identified by H. H. 
Bartlett; cf. A. E. R. Boak, Keramis 11£33], p. 88} was one which I 
had missed and it establishes tie produccion in Egypt. The difficulty 
in the present instance lies in the weight, for pistachio nuts are light. 
It is reasonable to suppose thaz the idertification was considered and 
rejected by Professor Boak. 

From its verbal similarity, siorixwr—miocixioy (= mordxiov?) sug- 
gests the fourth-century term surTrárior, wsed of “an agricultural firm 
which cultivates government lanl under a system of lease and sublease ” 
(H. C, Youtie, T., A. P.A, LXXIII [1942], p. 75), the etymology of 
which has never, I believe, been satisfaccorily explained. The phrase 
eis Aéyor miorikiov could be as well resolved “for the account of the 
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my knowledge, but they were grown in Syria and Arabia, and they 
were well known in Egypt as an article of food. Witness Athenaeus, 
XIV, 659e. I do not think it impossible that a local attempt may 
have been made to grow them in ihe Fayum at this time.? 

Blake, “Some Byzantine Accounting Practices Illustrated from 
Georgian Sources,” studies the list of benefactors in a liturgical 
manuscript from Iviron, the Georgian monastery at Athos, to collect 
the evidence concerning coinage, property, and values in the eleventh 
century. He finds that debasement of the coinage began under 
Constantine Ducas. Gifts to the monastery included food, ecclesi- 
astical properties, boats and draft animals, and money, measured 
in pounds or drakhani or perperay (gold coins of Alexins Comnenus, 
first issued in 1083). “Name” coins include Dueatae, Rhomanatae, 
Ducamichaelatae, and Botoneiatae. 

The volume concludes with an account of Robert L. Stroock, a 
gifted pupil of Ferguson’s who died in Athens, and an excerpt from 
an unpublished paper of his on “ History and Value.” At the end 
are summarized the dissertations of the department for 1939/40. 


C. BRADFORD WELLES. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


S. F. Bonner. The Literary Treatises of Dionysius of Haliearnassus. 
Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan Co., 1939. 
Pp. vii + 108. $2.00. 


This volume is the fifth of the Cambridge Classical Studies. The 
author’s main contention is “that there is noticeable throughout the 
literary treatises of Dionysius a gradual but distinct improvement 
in thoroughness of critical exposition.” The proof of this contention 
clearly depends upon a) a reasonable degree of certainty concerning 
the dates at which these treatises were composed, and b) convincing 
evidence that the later treatises show the required improvement. - 

The arguments and deductions upon which Bonner bases his 
assumed order of composition can produce, as he himself admits 
(p.25), nothing more than a “strong probability"; and since the 
order so assumed does not closely resemble the conjectural orders 
adopted by.others,'e.g. Sandys and Roberts, both of whom put the- 
De Commpositione Verborum in the second instead of in the fifth 
place, it seems to me highly unlikely that reasonable certainty in 
this respect can now or ever be attained: ‘Furthermore, when we 
firm” as “for the account of the grain” (or whatever commodity it 
may, be). That possibility, likewise, must have been considered and 
discarded by Boak, 

*It has been plausibly conjectured that the tree was introduced in 
Egypt in the third century B.C, Cf. M. Wellmann, “ Die Georgika des 
Demokritos,” Abh. Berl. Akad., 1921, No. 4; M. Rostovtzeff, Social and 
Economic History of the Hellenistic World (1941), pp. 357, 1610. Con- 
firmation from the papyri is still lacking. A variety of pistachio 
(pistacia Khinjuk Stocks) grows wild in Egypt today (cf. Annalen des 
K. K. Naturhistorischen Hofmusewms [Vienna], XXVII [1913], pl. IV, 
6), and I am informed by Dr. Norman H. Giles, Jr. of the Yale Depart- 
ment of Botany that other varieties are cultivated there. 
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remember the fluetuations that ean be observed in the quality of 
work turned out by men of undoubted genius, we can see that such 
steady, progress on the part of any eritie would be surprising. In 
the ease of Dionysius, there 1s some evidence that his eritieal powers 
declined. 

Most of the manuals rate the De Thucydide as one of the later 
essays. As Saintsbury said, in this study the desire of Dionysius 
“tto dust the varlet’s jacket’ is evidently not merely superior but 
anterior to any desire whatsoever to criticise varlet or jacket on the 
merits of either.” Bonner refers (p. 99), with excessive gentleness, 
to the “misguided judgments” ar:sing from the application of 
rhetorical principles to an author of a totally different genre, when 

what is really present is the arrogant folly of a rhetorician who 
"^ imagined that he was a better historien than Thucydides. Just below 
(p. 103), Bonner recurs to his thesis and discovers in this same essay 
“the most thorough investigation into the style and subject-matter . 
of any one author yet criticised . . . the method of recasting, always 
a good indication of the erfort expended by the critic, is employed on 
some eighteen occasions . . . The historical approach is also seen 
at its best." 

In other words, the De Thucydide is a bad piece of eritieism, done 
with great thoroughness. If wa are to’rank-erities by the amount of 
“effort” they have expandec, as children are graded in many 
so-called sehools, we may well adm-t that Dionysius demonstrated 
some progress in critical power. It costs considerable effort to do 
this “recasting " of the original that is much admired by Bonner; 
but as a critical method recasting is on a. level with the remarks 
-made by people leaving & theatre, to the effect that, if they had 
written the play, they would have written it differently. Of course 
they would. They are not making valid criticisms; they are 
egotistically substituting shemselves for the author. 

The main theses of the 300k are th2refore, I believe, unproved and 
unprovable. There are, however, a good many pages of careful 
analysis and a number of ineid2ntal remarks that have value. There 
is & bxief bibhography, followed by an index. 

R. K. Hack. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


K. ScmHusniNG. Untersuzhungen zer Uberlieferungsgeschichte der 
hippokratisehen Schrift De locis in homine. Berlin, Junker 
und Dünnhaupt, 194. Pp. 73. (Neue Deutsche Forschungen, 
Abt. Klassische Philclogie, Band 228.) 


The treatise De locis in homine is one of the more interesting books 
among the so-called Hippocratic writings. It faintly re-echoes the 
method of the great Hippocrates as outlined by Plato. The aetiology 
and therapy of diseases are based on a conscious and detailed study 
of the frame of the human body, foreshadowing in its “ anatomical ” 
scope the Hellenistic approach to medicine. Moreover, the essay 
abounds in general remarks concerning the healing art, its methods, , 
its possibilities, and its eonnoetions with related departments of 
knowledge. 
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Apparently as a preparatory. step for a new edition of the treatise 
which must still be read in Littré’s edition of the works of Hip- 
poerates (Oeuvres complètes d'Hippocrate, VI [1849], pp. 276 ff.), 
Schubring has studied the manuscript-tradition. (chap. I), the early 
editions of the Renaissance (chap. I1), and such quotations from the - 
book as are to be found in ancient authors (chap. IIT). 

I have no means of checking Schubring’s deseription of the two 
elasses of manuseripts in which De locis is preserved (A = Parisinus 
gr. 2253, s. XI; V = Vaticanus gr. 276, s. XII and its five deriva- 
tives). From what he says one certainly gains the impression that 
he has worked thoroughly and carefully. The result arrived at is that 
A and V are of equal value and that, whenever their readings 
re 8 decision ean be made only from the context of the passage 

p. 30). 

The study of the Renaissance editions is mainly concerned with 
the manuscripts used by the early editors and with the interde- 
pendence of these printings. Schubring thereby continues and partly 
corrects his earlier inquiries (cf. his exposé of the manuscripts in 
K. Deichgriiber, Hippokrates, Über Entstehung und Aufbau des 
menschlichen Körpers [Tlept capkóv], 1935, pp. vii ff.) ; he also takes 
up the investigations of Diller in regard to Hippocratic manuscripts 
and editions (ef. Philol, Supplement XXIII [1932], Heft 3; 
Gnomon, XII [1936], pp. 367 ff.). -The critical discussion of certain 
passages of De locis as given here and throughout Sehubring's dis- 
sertation (ef. the index of these passages at the end of the book) 
wil be of great value for all future references to this Hippoeratie 
treatise until the new. edition appears. 

The last chapter is interesting because it definitely proves that 
the Hippocratic work, stimulating as it may seem to the modern, 
did not find much favor with the ancients. To be sure, it was 
included relatively early in the collection of Hippocratic writings 
(p. 71). Even Galen considered it genuine, as Schubring is now 
able to show by means of the recently published Arabie translation 
of Galen’s commentary on the second book of the Epidemiae (p. 64). 
Yet, generally speaking, De locis did not play an important part in 
the discussion of Greek physicians, nor did the Arabs eonsider it 
worth their while to make a translation of it (p. 72). The book, 
independent and original ih its outlook, did not fit into the picture of 
Hippoeratic medicine as commonly adopted in late centuries, nor 
could it be accommodated to these “ Hippoeratie" views even by 
ancient critics, broadminded as they were in matters pertaining to 
the genuineness of writings. 


LUDWIG EDELSTEIN, 
THE Jouws HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


H. WacENvOORT. Imperium, Studiën over het “mana ”-begrip in 
zede en taal der Romeinen. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1941. 
Pp. 202. 


The subtitle of this thorough and learned volume indieates its 
purpose. The Introduction deseribes the Austronesian concept of 
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mana (the mysterious power or fluidum associated with the warrior, 

the chieftain, the tribe, the priest, again with the knowledge of sacred 

words and formulas, and with snimals, plants, inanimate objects, 

_and the spirits of the dead), and illustrates the idea of the transfer 
of power by touch. 

Chap. I, Contactus, stars with zhe adjective augustus as describing 
what is consecrated, above all templa sacerdotum rite dicata manu 
(where the ceremony was one of nolding the doorpost) and passes to 
the importance ascribed to contact with earth. Exhaustive considera- 
tion is given to the use of herbs, ete, by the fetiales,+ in lectisternia, 
and in manumission, and to the grass of she place of sacrifice (pp. 29, 
36: Vedic and Persian parallels suggest themselves) ; to the consecra- 
tion of persons and objects; to axguria and auspicia; to the touching” 
of altars, etc., and to the use of the stone, which is also Iuppiter 
Lapis, in oath-ceremonies. Chap II, Imperium, discusses the acela- 
mation of the victorious leader by that t-tle and argues that imperare . 
is not in- paro but is related to varre; imperator is to be “ levens- 
verwekker” (p.67), and imveriem the mana of the chief. 

Chap. III, Numen, Novensiles em Ir digetes, shows the closeness 
of numen to mana, explains novenstles as nou-ensiles (p.83; from 
nuo < nóuó < neud) and rightly rejects Koch’s theory of the mean- 
ing of indigetes. " Wagenvoort's snalysis is searching and candid; he 
offers the alternative suggestion :ndu-agens or rather qui indu agitur 
(pp. 95 ff. ; indigitare is treated ss cognate). Chap. IV, Gravitas en 
Maiestas, illustrates the typical Roman emphasis on these words 
and argués that the basic sense of gravitas is weight in the literal ' 
sense, giving evidence from sophisticated times for emphasis on the 
, physical weight or density of s-perna:ural beings or objects. So 
maiestas is “size,” but it is assigned tc a period of more advanced 
development and credited with a greater degree of abstractness. 
Wagenvoort finds an analogy in kabod (pp. 108 ff.), quoting from 
Caspari the definition “die Summe alles dessen, wodurch einer 
(oder etwas) sich auszeichnet.” 

Chap. V, Contagio, discusses “strong” and ' weak" mana, the 
notion of contagio funesta and the exclusion from certain ceremonials 
of slaves, foreigners, womer, and persons in chains. Attention is 
paid also to expiatio; to ceremcnies of passing through a door or 
other aperture,? Janus (Ep. 153 ff.) and the porta triumphalis (pp. 
,198 £.) ; to the “ polarity " of contagio end to rituals of passing over 
a person or thing (cf. Peter's wich ir Acts 5,15: also Thurnwald, 
Z. f. Asthetik, XXI [1927], p. 227 on Maori women stepping over 
‘a lizard to avert the evil which i: 17 threatens, and the same writer in 
M. Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, XIII, p. 166 for a Maori 
woman crossing a threshold to oreak the ban on it). Chap. VI, 
Vis genitalis, discusses genius, iuro, anc the mana of the renewal of 
life. The conclusion is ckarming and modest (p. 187), and there is: 
an excellent index. 


* Here, as with the corona grantinco, is is the grass of a particular 
site, Cf. the story in Aen. I, 4727. of tke horses of Rhesus (so far as 
our evidence goes, a late version; it involves a symbolic taking possession 
of the earth). 

? Add the Tartar custom discuss=d mye M. Cary and A. D. Nock, C. Q., 
XXI (1927), p. 122. 
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Wagenvoort sets up a simple basie prineiple and organizes around 
it a large mass of detail: In so doing he makes many good and 
, acute observations; e.g. p. 16 that augustus, unlike sacer, is not 
ambivalent; pp. 161f. on the difference between consecratio and 
dedicatio; * p. 37, n. 2 on the inauguratio of pontifices; p. 50, n. 2 on 
asylum; pp. 54 f. on the danger of leaning too heavily on Livy; p. 79 
on Virgil’s understanding of old piety; p.82 “a primitive society 
knows no mere symbols”; pp. 100f. on (AG) JON (ium) IND (igetis) 
in the Ostian Fasti; p.124 on maiestas senatus. 

The main thesis presents many difficulties to a reviewer, who should 
ideally be a master of Comparative Philology, Anthropology, Ancient 
Religion, Roman Law, and the Dutch language; vae soli! It is 
clearly pressed too far:* past experience gives little ground for 
optimism as to inferences based on etymology; at best, they do not 
prove the meaning or associations of a word at any given time. Let 
us for a moment put aside detail and ask the basic question: how 
far is the whole approach justified? How far ean we: interpret 
Roman custom and language, .zede.en taal, from our knowledge of 
primitive peoples? And what is the value of n ai 
parallels? 5 

Primitives, as commonly defined, make up an aggregate varying 
enormously in degree of development and in nature and nurture. 
Yet as a whole they differ from civilized men mainly in that they 
lack the art of writing, i. e. the use of convenient symbols sufficiently 
narrowed in meaning (a point emphasized by Thurnwald) and: 
employed not only to transaet ordinary business and to implement 
the use of magical formulas, but also to fix and preserve traditions : 
.&nd ideas. Ritual poems and, ballads ean live without writing but, in 
general, the free use of written characters is our continuity. With- 
out it, man’s mental horizon seldom extends more than three or 
five generations backwards (cf. W. Wyse on Isaeus, VII, 22 and E. 
Wüst in #.-E., VII A, eol. 324 on the lengths to which relationship 
was traced). Nevertheless, the primitive is not a different biological 
animal; he is by no means necessarily less sophisticated or less prone 
- to make elaborate social and religious patterns; and his problems of 
subsistence and self-adjustment, physical and moral, are not alto- 
gether diverse from those of civilized man. Again, many of the 
eharaeteristie forms of Roman life antedate at least any extended use 
‘of writing. Parallels have in fact been very iluminating; it is only 
through them that we understand the ‘restrictions which hedged 
around the life of the flamen Dialis. Analogies will not teach us 
what happened in the past: they may help to keep our reconstructions 
within limits eonsistent with what is known to happen. 

- The concept of mana involves and formalizes an awareness of 


? That is, as used strictly; both can bear.also a transferred sense. 

‘Cf. G. M, A. Hanfmann, C. W., XXXVI (1943), pp. 139 ff. Again, on 
p.117, Propertius, IT, 25, 22: nulla. diu femina pondus habet simply 
means "any woman is fickle” and has nothing whatsoever to do with 
mana. 

5 0f. W. R. Halliday, Greek and Roman Folk Tore pp. 4f. M. P. 
Nilsson in Gercke-Norden, Einleitung, II, iv (ed.4), pp. 58ff.; H. J. 
Rose, Concerning Parallels (Frazer Lecture, 1934); Nock, Gnomon, XV 
(1939), pp. 18f. 
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overtones in the world, a feeling that persons and things contain or 
are moved by unseen forces, a rseognition that one person or thing 
is more effective than arother >arson or thing of the same kind. 
There is a sense that all around man are potentialities for good or 
evil which affect him and which shoulc somehow be applied to his 
purpose or, if dangerous, should be so treated as to be made of no 
effect. Things are not just as they seem: their unseen qualities are 
communicated by touch or taste or smell, along the channels of the 
senses. 

The term mana is Polynesian and other peoples have words for a 
corresponding category; 9 but something like the notion is part of all 
supernaturalism, high or low, arc affords what R. R. Marett called 
“a minimum definition of relig-on," T and Nilsson “the first seed- 
ground of religion itself.” 5 So ewareness of “ power ” may fairly be 
called an universal substratum or datım of human consciousness. 
Neither Greece nor Rome has ary term as extensive and yet specific 
as mana, orenda, wakonila, bu. the motion of power and of its 
transference is clearly present and numen is nearer to mana than any 
Greek word is. H. J. Rcse, whe made this observation, has proved 
for Rome the superimposition o2 a personal on an impersonal view 
of supernatural (or, as Nilsson would vut it, supranormal) action.® 
His demonstration is the more notewcrthy in that the concept of 
“ power” commonly eo-exista no: only with that of supernatural and 
ghostly personalities but also w.th primitive ideas of High Gods," 
and emerges, sometimes with speeial vigor, in developed prophetie 
religions. Rose has shown a specific ckange of ideas which involves 
more than the transference to particular deities of rites originally 
effective in themselves. Nevertheless, I suspect that, as far back as 
anything like Latin was spoxer, an element of anthropomorphism 
was attached to some aspects cf the supernatural. Wagenvoort 
himself cautions us (pp. 117 ff. against an over simple distinction 
between dynamistie and animisti: stages, and remarks on the signifi- 
cance of the form Iuppiter as esserting fatherhood. luppiter may 
in a notable way have suppliel a focus for crystallization. The 
ehange was probably one of gradual evolution, one of degree rather 
than of kind. Sive deus sive dea and sive mas sive femina show 
vagueness of outliné; and yet, zs Altheim remarked," they indicate 


-8 For the term “ category,” ef, Nilsson, Rev. Hist. Phil. Rel., X (1930), 

124, 

i * The Threshold of Religion, p.2. Cf. E. Arbman, Arch. f. Religionswiss., 
XXIX (1931), pp. 304 f., in an ar p very well worth reading. 

5 History of Greek Religion, p. 

° Harv. Theol. Rev. XXVIII 1918]; p». 237 ff. and in Custom Is 
King, Essays Presented ic R. R. Marett (1936), pp. 51 f. For super- 
imposition, cf. Marett, op. cit., pp. 120 f. and Nilsson, Arch. f. Religions- 
wiss., XXII (1923-4), pp. 382 f. -For naemen, note Mela, I, 75 (of the 
Corycian cave), totus auten augustus et vere sacer, haoitarique a diis et 
dignus et creditus, nihil non venerabile 2t quasi cum aliquo numine se 
ostentat, cited by Wagervoort, p. 15, n. 4, for the combination of 
augustus and sacer. 

19 (i. van der Leeuw, Arch. f. Keigionsvciss., XXIX (1931), p . 

11 History of Roman Religion ttr. H. Mattingly), p. 229 A are 
mine). 
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that deity was conceived as either in male or female form, i.e. as 
possessing sex. In the Arval hymn Mars is a fully developed per- 
sonality invoked in prayer and not compelled by magie (E. Norden, 
Aus alirómischen Priesterbüchern, p. 150); and yet then and later 
the peculiarity of numen continues. Among modern primitives also 
there is a measure of alternation between a personal and an 
impersonal view. 

We need not shrink from using the analogy of mana whenever ` 
we are dealing with what was specifically religious at Rome. Can 
we, with Wagenvoort, extend the concept to wider areas in private 
and publie law, and in civie life? Mana and its parallels are 
associated with secular no less than with religious powers and skills: 
mana is an universal eategory, above the other differentiations of the 
world. Now the Romans invested civil (as also religious) office with 
a greater emotional aura of prestige than is found in the Greek 
republies.? The gods have maiestas ?? and so have the people and 
the magistratus, whose very name is cognate; and exactly the same 
concept of magnitude 1s expressed in the saerifieial formula macte 
esto. Such phrases as maiestas laesa, maiestas violata have a distinet 
suggestion of sacrilege: ef. Ulpian, apud Dig., XLVIII, 4, 1: proxi- 
mum sacrilegio crimen est, quod maiestatis dicitur (and in Ulpian 
it is still an offence against the Roman people and not against the 
princeps). Maiestas is almost the secular counterpart of numen. A 
magistratus possessed not only imperium but also auspicia, the 
conduct of publie affairs in the national and supernational sphere. ' 

Wagenvoort indeed finds more of the “ primitive” in gravitas; 
I am inclined to disagree. Certainly the concept that weight was 
characteristic of the supernatural lingered in and after the Augustan 
. Age!* and appears in Christian writers. Further, a Roman did not 
use a dictionary distinguishing between primary and secondary 
meanings. Nevertheless, the main connotation of gravitas was that 
of morality, disciplined dignity, and all that went with the normal 
Roman ideal of the responsible individual—all that is implicit in 
Aeneid, I, 151, pietate gravem ac meritis. Is there any more notion 
of weight as supernatural here than in Tennyson's 


4 


12 Greek has the generalized title &pywy, and contrast between dpxoev ` 
and i8woTys, the proverb ápx? vipa Seite (“ office will show the man”; 
ef, Plutarch, Apophih. Lac., Ages., 6, p. 208 D)—in other words the 
counterpart of magistratus, but nothing native corresponding io 
imperium, which is a more extensive term. (Cf. proconsular imperium 
and in the later Roman Republic privati cum imperio.) Can you 
imagine an exact Greek equivalent of Gellius, I, 13, 3, cuius id negotium 
pontificiumque esset, as a metaphor? It may be appropriate to adduce 
the contrast made by E. Kornemann, Die Antike, VIII (1932), p. 108, 
between the Romans with their sanctity of walls and doors and the 
Greeks of whom he quotes von Gerkan's words “ die Stadtmauer gilt hier 
nur als .Zweckbau und hat in diesem Sinne mit dem Staatskult nie das 
Geringste zu tun." The only sentiment attached to the Greek wall is 
that of patriotism (cf. Heraclitus, Frag. 44). 

18 Cf. T.L.L., VIII, eol. 152 and, ibid., col. 153, its use in the “Itala ” 
to render óta. Pliny, Paneg., 4, 6 contrasts maiestas and humanitas. 

14 To Wagenvoort’s examples add Lucan, I, 56 f. but subtract VIII, 
124 (it needs no supernatural attribute to make a corpse heavy to carry 
through low water). 
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Wearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly like a flower? 


We should hardly connect ty-s, “height” in the treatise On the 
Sublime with the undoubted belisf that supernatural beings and 
. some ghosts were taller than crdinary people! These are natural, 
in fact inevitable, metaphors, Bike the transferred use of uéyas, or 
no€avépny daxovwy in Aristophenes, "esp. 638 or éyévero wAciov ij) 
dexazrAdovos 1n, Plato, Huthyd. £30 D, ar sublimi feriam sidera vertice 
in Horace, Carm., I, 1,36. To meet Wagenvoort on his own ground, 
gravitas is a quality which you. orght io possess, while mana is an 
attribute which you would like to possess. (The private individual, 
qua private individual, does nol have maiestas.) 

Shall we follow Wagenvoort i in his interpretation of the custom 
of acclaiming as imperator a victorious general? His etymology 
from parere is not acceptable (so Prozessor Whatmough assures me), 
and it is paradoxical to treat phrases like imperare vitibus as any- 
thing but derivative. We may allow that the word eame from the 
battlefield and not from the Senat» Louse, and that its adoption by. 
-Sulla and Julius Caeser and Octavian suggests “certain élément 
religieux, ou, du moins, magicne sur laquelle la mystique nouvelle 
pouvait s'appuyer." 1$ It clearly implied felicitas; imperator was 
suggestive of invictus, a word expressive of emotion (e.g. Aen., VI, 
365 and Livy, IL, 50, 51, and involved a personal charisma. In any 
event, imperator described the general (whether consul, praetor, pro- 
magistrate, or privatus cum imperio) in relation to his troops and it 
‘is applied to gods and to foreigners; such a term as consul is hardly 
ever transferred to members of either category. 

The easiest explanation of tke use of imperator in acclamations is 
given by Appian, B. C., II, 177 “as taough the soldiers testified that 
their commanders deserved ‘that rank, xaÜárep abrois érpaptupatyrwy 
dlws odov abrokpáropas evar, It is a spontaneous action, without 
constitutional consequences: imperctor i3 here “ general ” rather than 
“possessor of imperium.” Is she practice old? To be sure, Livy, 
XXVII, 19, 4 neither asserts nor implies innovation. Further, even 
in earlier times soldiers and populace alike can’ hardly have regarded . 
their generals in the impersonal marner of Cato in his writing of 
history; 1° and war must have been more individualistic before the 
introduction of hoplite tacties.* 

Nevertheless, there is no previous trace, historical or legendary, 
of the use of the acclamation zmperctor, and the custom may have 
arisen. as a product of foreign wars zonducted by promagistrates !? 


16 J, Gagé, Rev. Hist. CLXXVII (1936), p. 339; cf. J. Carcopino, 
Points de vue sur Pimpérialisme Romais pp. 126 ff. and A. von Premer- 
stein, Vom Werden wu. Wesen d. Principats (A bh. Minch., N. F., XV 
[1937]), pp. 256 ff. There is a special irony in Catullus, 29, 11, 
imperator unice. 

16 Cf, Livy, XLII, 49, 8 ff. (TL B. C.: cited by J. Stroux, Die Antike, 
XXII (1937), pp. 203 f." Btroux regards the description as abridged from 
Polybius. 

2? cr. Nilsson, dJ. R. 8., XIX (13981, pp. 1 ff. I dare not enter on the 
problem of the'coniuratio: ef. K. Latte, ott. Nachr., 1934, I, ili, pp. 66 ff. 
and EF. Altheim, Lez sacrata (Albae Vigiliae, I [1940] ), pp. 19 ff. 

18 G, de Sanctis, Studi 8 B. Ricecbona, TT: 
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and involving a more personal relation between the soldiers and their 


general] than was felt towards the consuls with their alternation of 
power. If the answer to the question lies therefore im Livy’s lost 
second Decade, the phenomenon belongs to a milieu very different 
from that in which arose the ceremonies discussed in the first chapter. 
Even so, itis too early to be explained by Hellenistic ideas of 
theioi anthropoi or by the re-emergence in later Greek religion of the 
idea of power. Whatever its origin, imperator at least acquired a 
notable element of mana in the sense in which that word is today 
metaphorically used. : 

It is hard to do full justice to this book; reading it as I have, 
with a dictionary, I must have missed many nuances. Further there 
remains à deep. and perhaps an unanswerable question as to the 
extent to which the formulas and symbolic, almcst sacramental, acts 
of Roman legal procedure are to be explained from religious con- 
cepts.1® Certainly these formulas and acts, and ius and fas alike, 
are not simple elements in a bloodless construction: like the formulas 
and ceremonies of Roman religion, they are penetrated by a deep 
feeling that things must be done in the one right way, under the one 
system of authority valid for a Roman; and after all, according to 
tradition, the tus respondendi originally belonged to ‘the pontifices 
alone and the formulae actionis were in their archives. In some sense 
we can therefore find a psychological unity in many of the data 
which in this book are set side by side. The pattern is one of action 
and not, as in Polynesia, of categorization; the basis is that of 
common humanity. In the interests of classification we may define 
the situation more closely: it will be our definition and not a Roman 
definition; and yet the effort brings out important non-rational 
components : “ Indess soll der Mensch sich die Aufgabe nicht désshalb 
verkleinern, um' sich seine Unzulinglichkeit dadurch zu verbergen." 


ArrHur Darspy Nock. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


CLARENCE W. MENDELL. Our Seneca. New Haven, Yale Univ. 
(Press, 1941. Pp. viii + 285. $3.00. a 


The title of Professor Mendell’s book immediately suggested to 
the reviewer an affectionate treatment to follow of Rome's great ' 
dramatist, but he was not long in discovering that, while the author 


. had borrowed Roger Ascham’s: phrase, he had not simultaneously 


acquired the Elizabethan's love for Seneca, a love which survived his 
appreciation, unusual for his time, of relativity in dramatic appraisal. 
This much then by way of warning: Seneca lovers wil find their 


19 The analogies in Teutonie law are striking: cf. Müller-Bergstróm in 
Büchtold-St&ubli and Hoffmann- -Krayer, Handwérterbuch d. deutschen 
Aberglaubens, ‘VII, col. 553 and Sartori, ibid., cols. 1094 f. (Greece 
and India , are not analogous). Cf. also Thurnwald in M. Ebert, 
Reallexikon der’ Vorgeschichte, XI, p. 319 (s. v. “Schrift.” There is 
much for classical scholars in this article, as in those of the samé writer 
on Fortschritt, Politische Entwicklung, Primitive Kultur, Primitives 
Denken, Recht, Totenkultus, etc.). : 
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hero pricked with a bare bodkim on many 2 page and reproved more 
than once for his “ unconquerakly bad taste.” . 

Now taste is notoriously a {oucky subject on which to write or 
speak. Taste is the thing that governs the convenances of society 
in a given time at a given | place und2r given mores, quite irrationally 
perhaps but mere than likely in approximate accordance with the 
soul and mind of the given subject ac tae particular time. It is really — 
unfair to set off against one anothe- the tastes of very different 
periods and very differzni conditions of life. Missionary converts 
coming from Africa to America or Britain are horrified at our 
women’s backless evening gowns; tae; seem to think that the alto- 
rether of the African jungles is in setter taste. Both are right, our 
ladies and the African converts, but not in the same time and at the 
same place. Seneca was in per-ect -aste for his age, even if that age 
may seem to us a little bizarre in its likes and dislikes. Mendell 
himself in his powerfully writlen end widely comprehensive second 
chapter (Senecan Background) seems to the reviewer to have shown 
that Seneca was the pecfectly natcral product of his age; thus, if 
Seneca’s taste must be condemned, let the indictment be drawn 
rather against the age. Mendell h-mself recognizes this on p. 189, 
and an earlier recognition of ib wculd undoubtedly have led to the 
elimination of some of the slaps and pokes at Seneea from which he 
has earlier been unable io refrein. 

It needs to be realized, it would appear, that Seneca, knowing all 
the Greek dramas that we possess and many more, and valuing them, 
did not want to write that war, nct-ihat he feared the competition 
but that he thought he had scmetkinz more effective; and for the 
people for whom he wrcte, it was definitely more effective. There is 
a very great deal of Eliabethen drama, including no small part of 
Shakespeare, which might be ecnderan2d by us on various grounds of 
present day taste, but iz was efective for its day. And in any case 
Mendell allows that Sereea dic in meny ways follow quite success- 
fully leads of Euripides, who was a very considerable dramatist even 
if not an Aeschylus or a Sophocles. 

The chapters in which the author studies Seneca’s handling of 
various phases of drama enter natvrally into close detail and, to be 
appreciated as they deserve to 5e, n2zed constant checking against the 
many references to the Senecen phys and the tragedies of Greece 
which occur in. them. Opinion wil vary on the relative value of 
these chapters; the reviewer recommends particularly. those on 
dramatic technique, long speeches, and stock characters, and would 
like to have seen the chapter on dialogue much expanded. 

Now all of these chapters seem zo lead up to Chap. XI, entitled 
"Conclusion. This is the chapter whick might well have been doubled 
or tripled in length, beeause, by amd _arge, a very important matter 
is here handled, namely, the irfluemce of Seneca on English drama. 
But the author rather backs away from the subject, apparently in 
modest dread of contemporary Titans in the fiel of English, and 
adds the chapter only bseause mot to edd it would be “ unsportsman- 
like.” With that sentiment one msy agree, because the uninformed 
person reading the earlier chapters might eonclude that Seneca, 
constantly juxtaposed as he is to Lis disadvantage with the mighty 
Three of Athenian tragedy, is a shabby sort of stage improviser at 
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the best and something much less complimentary at the RA The 
reviewer who had read patiently and hopefully to reach Chap. XI, 
was frankly disappointed with its summary character, because 
Mendell makes it clear that he is eminently capable of contributing a 
full-length study here which would become a classic in all well- 
conducted seminars of English drama. He knows and he has 
recorded “the most fruitful lines of investigation," and it could be 
wished that be had extended himself on them. In this final ehapter 
the powerful influence of Seneean tragedy on Elizabethan drama is 
well summed up in the emphasis put on the discipline, first of drama- 
tic form, second of search for the effective word, imposed by Seneca 
on the Elizabethans. 

Yet in the chapter’s final sentence, which is also the last word of 
the study, Mendell cannot forbear from picking up the stick again to 
beat the poor dog once more. “... Seneca by means of his own 
mediocrity, which was understandable and human, gave to the pre- 
decessors of Shakespeare as much as they could absorb of a far 
greater drama than either he or they could comprehend.” But ean 
we be so sure that we comprehend the spirit of Greek tragedy to 
the point of pronouncing positively that Seneca did not, just because 
he wrote plays adapted to his own age and was not foolish enough 
to try to compete with plays suited for another? Seneca may very 
well have understood and admired many of those things so praised in 
Sophocles by Mendell because Seneca was a man of very high intelli- 
gence, appreciation, and cultivation, but for all that may have seen 
their impossibility for dramatic use in his time. 

The volume ends with two verse translations by the author, one 
of the Oedipus Tyrannus and the other of Seneca’s Oedipus. It is 
not very clear that anything is achieved by this appendage to the 
volume, unless perhaps under circumstances where Mendell could be 
present in person to comment on his own renderings and make the 
desired applications. It must be frankly said that a number of lines 
in these translations, as well as in those given here and there in the 
earlier portion of the book, are very dubiously capable of scansion, 
while the twenty-eighth line on page 210 is obviously oetosyllabie 
only in the midst of decasyllabies. The translation of the Oedipus of 
Seneca is, in the reviewer’s opinion, much better than that of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus, and perhaps that may be taken to indicate that 
Seneca has corrupted Mendell himself, so that despite the Roman’s 
sins of omission and commission, of which the author is deeply 
conscious and on which he has been specifically informative, the devil, 
as so often happens, has his way and speaks through him as a 
mouthpiece. If that is Mendell’s plight in regard to Seneca’s 
tragedies, he has the full and understanding sympathy of ‘the reviewer 
who is something of an addict himself. By the way, it is hardly fair 
to throw the two Oedipuses into contrast except for special purposes; 
Seneca’s Oedipus is by no means his best tragedy. 

In the introduction, p. vill, the statement “ 28-14 Augustus in 
power ” should of course read “ 28 B. C.-14 A. D." which is different. 
On p. 36, line 6, “overplus” would seem a happier word than 
i: plussage.” On p. 67, line 19, correct “unhappy.” On p. 136, 
line 8 and line 17, we encounter the “ dactyllic ” hexameter, between 
which and exactitude there is an “1” of a difference. On p. 203, 
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last liue, the word should he *haibng." On p. 204, line 21, and in 
numerous other places the reviewer would suppose that “an” and 
not "and" was desired. On p. 212, fourth line from the foot, not 
“aye” but “ay.” The statcs of ezpital G in God, over which John 
Morley tripped heavily in his yourger Gays, seems to be needlessly 
assailed, e. g p. 244, last Ime of Oedipus’ first speech. Commas 
are rather stingily provided im the zranslations, and on p. 246, third 
line from the foot, a semicclon is required after “ evil." 


y 


WILLIAM Harpy ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BEREBLEY. 
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JAMES H. OLivgR. The Sacred Gerusia. American Sehool- of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1941. Pp. xiv + 204. (Hesperia, 
Supplement VI.) 


Some inscriptions recently found in the Athenian Agora mentioned 
the Sacred Gerousia at Athens and threw light both on the approxi- 
mate date of its foundation (after the middle of the second century 
after Christ) and the combin24 religious and political character of its 
activities. This discovery led Dr. Oliver to make a comprehensive 
study of this obscure munizipal iastitution, which differs sharply 
from the ordinary “ social" gerousia found in many cities of Asia 
Minor and from the “ Dorian " type which is an integral part of the 
city government. He. very reasonably derives it from the Gerousia 
at Ephesus as reconstituted by Lysimachus, while admitting the 
long interval of time and the changes of function that set the 
latter apart from both the Ephesian Gerousia of the second century 
after Christ and the Sacred Gerousia at Athens. In this connection 
one may reasonably argue that Strabo’s phrase regarding the 
Lysimachian Gerousia (xai 3uókovv ravra) refers specifically to its 
actual powers of control ov2r other organs of government, though 
granting to the author, as one must, that it did not supersede them. 
Lysimachus favored oligarehlisal arrangements, which may not have 
survived him long. Successive charters deal with the later Gerousia 
at Ephesus, the other Saered Gerousiai of Hyettus, Stratonieeia of 
Caria, Prusias ad Hypium, Tralles, Apameia, Thessalonica, Philip- 
popolis, and Aenus, and the terminology, officers, members, and 
Roman overseers relating tc each. The author concludes that the 
Sacred Gerousia became an instrument of imperial policy in a general 
attempt to revitalize tte spizitual values cf the old Greek and Roman 
world against spiritual forces of a new and subversive character, a 
policy more subtle than that of, open intolerance of these new forces. 

. Extremely valuable is the collection of 63 documents (4 of them, 
nos. 24, 25, 31, 52, previously unpublished) with text, translation, 
and commentary, which forms the larger portion of the work. The 
authors eare and skill are everywhere evident and he has been able 
to improve most of the texts in the re-editing, even one so frequently 
studied as that of C. Vibius Salutaris of Ephesus (no. 3). The very 
minuteness of the few points taat the reviewer would remark indicates 
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how well the work has been done. Page 14: it is perhaps better to 
use the forms Tios or Tieion (Strabo) for Philetaerus’ birth-place, 
since Teos recalls the Ionian city. Page 40, note 3: Philadelphia 
(Ala Sehir) belongs rather to Lydia than to Phrygia. Page 87: 
it is disputable, but seems more probable to me, that the priesthood 
of Servilius Isauricus at Ephesus relates, not to the elder Isauricus 
whose presence in Asia remains unattested, but rather to his son, 
the governor of Asia in 46-44 B. C., who won great popularity in 
the provinee by his work of restoration and reorganization (see 
Münzer, Róm. Adelsparteien, p.356, n. 2, and opposed, Keil, Forsch. 
Ephesos, II, no. 66). But these points apply only to a few details. 
The whole is an excellent contribution to the study of ancient city 
institutions under the Roman Empire. 


T, Roszgr S. BROUGHTON. 
BRYN Mawr COLLEGE, 


Desiderius Erdsmus. The Praise of Folly. Translated from the 
Latin, with an Essay and Commentary, by Hoyr HOPEWELL 
HupsoN. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. xli 
+ 166. $2.50. | 


In 1509, Erasmus, who had just arrived in England, was confined 
to his quarters by an attack of lumbago and deprived of his usual 
academie employments by the failure of his library to eross the 
Channel as quickly as he. During these moments of enforced leisure, 
he wrote the Moriae Encomium, which has probably done more to 
assure his subsequent reputation than the New Testament or patristic 
studies on which he placed so high a value. When Erasmus wrote 
this book, he was doing nothing unusual; he was, in fact, writing in 
a tradition. The Renaissance scholar never thought of himself as a 
slave to collation or annotation; almost invariably he was also a man 
of letters. The literary ambitions of most terminated in the publica- 
tion of quarfos of Latin verse of uneven merit and thickness; but, 
when the muse was prose, the satire, and often the mock encomium, 
was a natural consequence. The vast folios of Dornavius are 
monuments to this second inclination. 

Of all the mock encomiums of the sixteenth century, the Moriae 
Encomium was the most popular. In 1549, Chalcner, an English 
Latin poet, translated it into the vernacular, for even the men of 
that Latin-speaking age must have found its vocabulary difficult. 
It was translated again by Wilson in 1668 and by Kennet in 1683. 
The Kennet version has been frequently reprinted, and, owing to 
the fact that Peter Eckler, an Ingersollian atheist-printer, saw in the 
work fit ammunition for his cause, it has had a wide American 
circulation. All of these early translations are, according to modern 
standards, impossible. They clip and distort the original; they alter ` 
meanings and add new asides; and they omit diifieult constructions. 
A fourth translation by Copner appeared in 1878, but the edition 
was so limited that few have ever seen it. A new and faithful 
translation of this work was obviously required, and for that 
reason alone Professor Hudson’s version is most welcome. 


1 
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I have made a line for line comperison of this translation with 
the text established by Kan and I heve nothing but praise for the 
accuracy and skill wizh which Hudson has turned this rather difficult 
book into graceful and readable English. As I compared the transla- 
tion with the Latin text, I found fr2quent occasion to admire the 
translator’s good sense and judgment. Erasmus writes, for example, - 
* eum sene Plautino ad'tres illas litteras revertitur"; a literal trans- 
lation of this clause would confound the ordinary reader; but 
Hudson, properly consulting the Mercator, translates it: “like the 
old gentleman in Plautus, he goes back to conning those three letters, 
a, m, 0. Other intelligent renderings are: “and thus flatters 
himself in the key o= C-major" for "sibique majorem in modum 
plaudit”; “and havs just come through with their shirts” for 
“ vixque nudi emerscrint"; and “so bought off that with a clean 
slate he may start fram sera;eh upon a new round of sins” for “ita 
redimi, ut jam liceat ad novum scelerum orbem de integro reverti.” 

On a few occasions Hudson's literary genius gets the upper hand. 
I doubt whether the meaning of *latfundium" should be extended 
to “goodly freehold: with broad acres” (p.45); I also wonder 
whether * quid cum lius exosculatur naevum in amica” should be 
localized as “the mele on his mistvess’s neck” (p.26).  Erotie 
blemishes should be left tc the reader's imagination. Here and 
there, I found other matters for quiobling. I think that “chess” 
is a better equivalent for *latruneu:us" fhan “ checkers” (p.3); 
and I doubt whether Erasrans meant "pumpkin" (p.53) when he 
wrote ' cucurbita.” There are other pedantieal points of this nature, 
but in no way do they detract from tke brilianee of this translation. 

Professor Hudson also supplies the reader with a semi-popular 
prefatory essay on the bazkground and purpose of the Moriae ` 
Encomium. He appends a rhetoriezl analysis of the work, some 
pages of explanatory notes, and an index of proper names. For. the 
sake of the ordinary reader the notes might have been fuller, but the 
ordinary reader's wel-known impatieace with annotations undoubt- 
edly moved Hudson to spare himself. I feel, however, that this new 
translation would be pleasing to the or ginal author, and I recommend 
it as a pattern for future translators of later Latin authors. 


Don CAMERON ALLEN. 
Tue JOENS HoprkiNs UNIVERSITY. 


, 


KeNNETR W. CLARE. Eight Amer.can Praxapostoloi. Chicago, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 204; 8 plates. $2.00. 


This book, a very satisfactory example of the planographie process, 
is an outgrowth of Professor Clark's earlier volume, A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Greek New Testament Manuscripts in America, and 
presents a collation cf eight of the ten MSS he found in American 
‘libraries which contain wholly oz in part the text of the Acts and 
Epistles of the Apostles. Since two of zhese ten, P48 and 026 are quite 
fragmentary and havs already been pablished, they are omitted, but 
876, although it too had previously been published, is for the sake of 
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completeness and convenience ineluded in Sanders’ revised version. 

This gives the eight Praxapostoloi of the title, eight manuscripts, that 
is, which originally contained all the Acts and Epistles together. All 
of the eight “are of mediaeval date, ranging from the twelfth to 
the fourteenth centuries” (p.3) and present a mixed text with, 
numerous “ western” readings. Omitted from the collation are cer- 
tain papyrus fragments, notably Michigan 1571, manuscripts of 
complete New Testaments, and lectionary texts of the Acts and 
Epistles of which there are three in American libraries. 

After the Introduction (pp. 1-5), of which the above paragraph is 
a summary, the author gives in his second chapter (pp. 6-28) a 
description of each manuscript and its history, with references to 
his predecessors who have noticed or collated it. Since his primary 
purpose was to furnish material that might be “completely and 
permanently available for textual research ” (p.13), he refrains from 
extended discussion of the affiliation of these manuscripts. He does 
emphasize, however, “ the textual inter-relationship " among four of 
them (876, 1799, 2401, 2412) and in this connection refers to * Family 
2412" (pp. 13, 22) ; not until p. 25, where he speaks of “ the special 
text-type of Family 2412” is the reader referred to the discussion of 
this matter on pp. 35-36. Here the author advances the hypothesis, 
“now assuredly verified,” that 2412 “belongs to the textual group 
traditionally headed by Codex 614.” <A check of the readings in the 
Catholic Epistles supports this conclusion, but, when .Clark goes 
further and attempts to show that 2412 should supplant 614 as head 
of the family, his argument involves, it seems to the reviewer, a 
petitio principii. “The dating of 2412,” he remarks (p.35), “has 
become an important matter in view of its textual importance as 
chief member of Family 2412.” This position, however, is precisely 
what has to be proved and the proof must depend upon the priority 
in age and quality of 2412 as compared with 614. This priority, he 
says, is now assuredly verified but he presents no evidence and admits 
that his further hypothesis, that “ Codex 2412, older than Codex 614, 
may be the very exemplar used for the latter MS,” although “ still 
quite plausible," is “more difficult to demonstrate.” It is to. be 
hoped that the further studies he has made will present his arguments 
in a clearer and more logical form. 

The collation of the eight MSS (pp. 39-204), which reports the 
variants from the 1663 Lloyd-Sanday reprint of Mil's edition of 
Stephanus 1550, is presented in composite form and includes all the 
variants however slight. As far as the reviewer can judge, the work 
seems to have been done with exceeding care and thoroughness. 
Although a proper evaluation of the material here presented must be 
left to the specialist, I may note that some at least of the rarer 
variants have interesting connections. Thus in Acts 8, 26, MS 2401 
has dvacras vopeóUnr. with D, 40, and the Yale papyrus fragment. 
In Acts 7,14, MS 223 has èv éfjGow/kovra -évre yvyois, a reading 
found in H and in the Thanksgiving at the Mass in the Apostolie 
Constitutions VIII, 6, whereas D, 614, and 2412 insert xal between 
the numerals. In. Acts19,5, MSS 1799 and 2412 have the longer 
form Xpicrrot eis ddeow ápapróv with D and the Michigan papyrus 


! Ed. by C. H. Kraeling in Quantulacumque, Studies preneneen to 
Kirsopp Lake (London, Christopher's, 1937), pp. 163-72. 
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Sande In I Tim. €, 19, only 1022 has óvres against. alevtoy of 
KLP and the Old Latin. I may note also that in the Catholic 
Epistles, of the twenty-nine cases wiere readings of 876 have no 
Greek support, in.one ease on.y does it receive support from these 
new MSS: III John 1, 6, where 2412 adds dA76eta xat. ; 

The book ends with eight excellent facsimiles, reproduced from” 
the earlier Catalogue, of. one sage from each of the MSS. Clark 
deserves the thanks of biblical scholars for the completion of what 
must have been an arduous task. 


L 


MazsunyY B. OGLE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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SUETONIUS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE UNDER 
HADRIAN. 


A very incomplete and unsatisfactory picture of the life of 
Suetonius is given in'the histories of Roman literature and little 
has been added to the picture since Macé, Essai sur Suétone 
(Paris, 1900). The known facts obtained from his own writings 
and the letters of Pliny are only the following: His father was 
tribune of the thirteenth legion Gemina in April 69 at Bedri- 
acum (Otho, 10). Twenty years after the death of Nero he 
calls himself an adulescens (Nero, 5%), but when Domitian, 
impoverished by wars and extravagant building, began to extend 
his cruelty and extortions to the common people and the Jews 
(about 88?) Suetonius. calls himself an adulescentulus (.Doma- 
tian, 12), evidently using the word as equivalent to adulescens 
above. About 96 Pliny (Ep. I, 18) promises to try to secure 
postponement of a lawsuit in which pun ene) is to 
plead. 

In the same year Pliny (Ep., I, 24) calls him contubernalis 
and scholasticus, while assisting him to buy an estate near the 
city. Some five years later (Ep., III, 8) he reports that the 
military tribuneship which he had obtained for Suetonius from 
Neratius Marcellus (governor of Britain, 101-103) hag been 
transferred at his request to a relative. 

About 105 A. D. (Ep., V, 10) he asked Suetonius to publish 
his already completed work, and about 108 (Ep., IX, 34) he 
asks advice about a public reading of his (Pliny’s) poems by a 
'freedman. Between 111 and 113 A. D. (#p., X, 94, 95) he asked 
and obtained the ius trium liberorum for Suetonius and mem 


t Macé, pp. 45 f., distinguishes between these periods of youth. 
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according to Spartianus? Suetonius lost his position ab epistulis 
Latinis in 121 A. D. atthe same time that the. praetorian prefect, | 
C. Septicius Clarus, was dropped from office. To him, according 
to Lydus, Suetonius dedicated the Lives of the Caesars, pub- 
lished therefore not later than 121 A.D. It may be assumed 
also from the extent of Suetonius’ writings that he was not 
disgraced by his discharge but cortinued to write and publish 
for many years. 

' Macé in the work cited abov3 added much to this outline. 
From the list of wricers treated ky Suetonius in the De viris 
illustribus he fixed the date of that work after 105 (death of 
Julius Tiro) and before 114 (decth of Pliny). This is probably 
the already completed work whick Pliny* urged Suetonius to 
publish about 105 A. D. 

We must also be grateful for Macé’s thorough study of the 
sources of Suetonius, 3y which he shows wide use of the libraries 
and unpublished archives of the city. 

Less sound is his long treatment of the date of Büeiontug 
birth, which he places in 68 or 69 against Mommsen’s ? date of 
7Y assumed from the request fo? & tribuneship in 101. In all 
probability both are wrong, Mommsen because he did not put 
sufficient weight on the circumstance that already in 96 A.D. 
Suetonius was pleading as an advocate, and Macé, because the 
father, Suetonius Laetus, as a soldier active with his legion until 
April 69, would probably not have had a wife with him, 
especially in a province like Pannonia. 

Suetonius Laetus, es a military tribune angusticlavius, was a 
regular line officer and he had reached this position through one 
or more subordinate offices, all of which implied actual service 
in a Roman camp. A comparison of about a hundred men of 
equestrian rank, whose careers ere adequately recorded, e shows 
that nine started as primipiles, twenty-seven as praefectus 
cohortis to which the three cases of tribunus cohortis may be 
added, eleven as praefectus fabrum, and four as centurio im- 
“mediately followed by the primipilate. With these we should 


4§.H.A., Hadrian, 11, 3. 

3 De magistratibus, TI, 6. 

* Ep., V, 10. 

5 Hermes, IIT (1868), p. 43. 

? Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, I, 293 ff. 
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join the six cases stating that all of the preliminary military 
commands of equestrian rank had been held and perhaps some 
of the six cases where equo publico or some similar designation 
precedes a civil career. -Against this array only nine cases are 
found which list the military tribuneship in a legion as the first 
military ‘office in the cursus honorum, and of these officers one 
held the military tribuneship four times and another twice.’ 
We may reasonably assume that Suetonius Laetus, a young man ' 
of equestrian rank, entered the military service at an age between 
18 and 22 and that he was a military tribune in the thirteenth 
legion at Bedriacum as his second or third command. This legion 
had been stationed in Pannonia and with other Dalmatian and 
Pannonian troops was brought into Italy to join the Othonian 
army which came north from Rome. ‘The military apprentice- 
ship of Suetonius Laetus was served in the northern provinces, 
probably entirely in Pannonia. He is not likely to have been 
iin Rome from 66 to 68 A. D, Furthermore he probably did not 
leave the army immediately after the defeat since the command- 
ing officer of the legion, Vedius Aquila, was retained. Whether 
he returned to Pannonia with the legion after building the 
amphitheatres at Cremona and Bononia, we cannot know, but it 
seems most unlikely that Suetonius would have failed to mention 
his father again had he been present with the thirteenth legion 
when it in turn joined in the victory over the German legions at 
Cremona.? The retired or discharged tribune naturally returned 
io Rome where his father was a man of wealth and influence. 
How soon thereafter his marriage occurred is a matter of pure 
speculation. The birth of Suetonius Tranquillus should, how- 
ever, be placed in 70 or 71 A. D., since he was adulescens and 
- adulescentulus about 88, both of which designations imply an 
age of at least 17. The assumption by Macé” that Nero recalled 
the thirteenth legion from Pannonia to Rome in 68 seems quite 
without foundation, for Tacitus **,mentions by name the thir- 
teenth legion as part of the army coming from Dalmatia and 
Pannonia to join the Othonian force being led north from Rome. 


1 Cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ITI, p. 550. 
8 Tacitus, Hist., LI, 11. 

® Tacitus, Hist., III, 24. 

19 Op, cit., p. 33. 

41 Hist., II, 11. 
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Probably: Macé’s worst fault is his disregard of the high nd 


. of Suetonius’ position, ab epistulis Latinis, thus belittling his . . 


whole career. On p. 65 he even refers to him as a lawyer without 
cases, a tribune without soldiers, a knight without a horse, and 
probably a teacher of grammar without pupils. This attempt to 
discredit Suetonius by calling aim a schooltaacher has been 
properly ignored by the students of literature. Its only support 
is found in the titles grammaticus, given him by Suidas, and 
philologus by Johannes Lydus.-* . These late writers doubtless 
got the idea from the grammatical and philological works found 
among the writings of Suetonius. Mor does the term scholasticus 
applied to him about 96 A.D. by Pliny?* give any support to 
the theory that Suetonius was a teacher, for another letter 15 of . 
the same year proves that at tae zime he was a lawyer. This. 
adjective is to be interpreted with its most natural and general 
meaning, scholarly, and this may. apply to Suetonius during his 
whole eareer, as Pliny knew him, from his student days through- | 
out his attempts as an advocate and his career as a public 
official.!9 

The description of Suetonics as contubernalis’. by Pliny ir 
creates ' more difficulty. They could not have been schoolboy 
friends, for Pliny was at least eight years older. .Yet the 
association which this term sugzests was so firmly established 
that its renewal appears in the form in contubernium adsumpsi 
in Pliny's letter to Trajan? ask^ng the vus trium liberorum for 
Suetonius. An intimate association of the two.is indicated, and 


12 S. v. “ TpávykvXXos." | 

13 De magistratibus, I, 34. 

14 Ep., I, 24. ` . 

15 Ep., I, 18. 

19Mr. H. C. Youtie reminds me thaz cxyodaorixds meant advocate ag 
early as the third century of our er» and later publie advocate, which 
is equivalent to the Latin defensor civitatis; see the new Liddell-Scott, 
8. v., and, in Latin, Codex Theodostanus, VIII, 10, 2 (344 A.D.). The 
combination scholasticus advocatus nay have appeared in Latin earlier, 
since the habit of forming new nouns from adjectives by ellipsis of the 
modified noun is well known in Lazin; see Lane, Latin Grammar, 1102 
and Rolfe, “The Formation of Lavin Substantives . . . by Ellipsis,” 
T. A. P. å., XXXI (1900), pp. 1-26. Pliny, writing in the first century, 
finds no difficulty in applying both terms to the same man but he does 
not, unite them, . 

17 Ep., I, 24. 18 Ep., x, 94. 
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this may have occurred when Suetonius was in training for his 
future career. Let us first discuss what that training must have 
been. 

Certainly it was sonde more than the schools and law 
courts of Rome suggested by his appearance as an advocate in 
96 A.D. For, as Macé! points out, certain of his works were 
"written in Greek, All well-educated Romans of his time knew 
more or less Greek, but to be able to write works in Greek implies 
an ability and interest in the language far beyond the ordinary. 
Suetonius must have spent some years in Greece or Greek- 
speaking provinces. Yet his modest ‘circumstances suggested . 
by Pliny” prevent our assuming that he’ studied for years in 
Greece and Asia Minor, as the son of a rich senatorial family 
might have done. _ | 

As we have shown above in discussing the military career 
of the father of Suetonius, men of equestrian rank choosing a 
military or civil career began with one or more minor military 
offices, as: praefeckus fabrum or praefectus cohortis, which served 
as inftoduetian. to a military tribuneship in a legion. There- 
after he might advance through a succession of military com- 
mands to.the office of praetorian prefect, or through an almost 
equally distinguished and remunerative succession of procurator- 
ships. Neither was the choice of military or civil career at this 
early age final, for we find, many transfers recorded in the 
inscriptions giving the cursus honorum of men of rank. Stein ?' 
adds that the duumvirate of municipal towns was also a stepping 
stone to the military tribunate.?? For the civil career there was 
an alternative entrance through such positions as advocatus, 
advocatus fisci, or curator viarum, but my search of Dessau's 
Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae yielded but fourteen instances 
against some seventy of a purely military beginning. 

_A comparison of R. H. Lacey’s work just cited shows a still 
greater preponderance of military training. for an official career. 
Of the thirty-three fairly complete records listed there fourteen 


1? Op, cit., p. 270. | i 

20 Hp., I, 24. 

21 Der römische Ritterstand, pp. 107 f. 

22 R. H. Lacey, Equestrian Officials of Trajan and Hadrian, lists six 
cages of preliminary duumvirate or similar office, which was followed by 
praefectus cohortis in four cases, by praefectus fabrum once, and by 
a procuratorship once. 
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officials began as praefectus cohortis, seven as praefectus fabrum, 
four as primipilus, and three as tribunus militum. One records ` 


. equestribus militus functus and in two cases a military career 


is certain though the first office is ost in lacuna. Against these 
there are but two certain cases where there was no preliminary 
military career. No. 85 is excluded from the count, though it . 
begins with procurator bibliotecaru-n, since the preceding part of 
the inscription is lost. 

Under the Republic young men of equestrian rank served ten 
years in the cavalry, but this requirement must have fallen into 
disuse or have been extensively evaded in the period of the civil: 
wars. Under Augustus the cavalry consisted mostly of auxili- 
aries, while young men of equestrian rank served as subordinate 
officers in the army. This military service was obligatory.” 
Probably frora the time of Claudius and certainly from the 
beginning of the secord century three military commands must 
be held by young men of equestrian rank.** Appointment was 
by favor, as it had been under the Republic. We may compare 
Cicero *' who introduced his young friend Trebatius to Caesar 
as follows: huic ego neque tribunatum neque praefecturam neque 
ullius benefici. cerium nomen peto, benevolentiam tuam et 
liberalitatem peto, neque «n pedio quo minus, si tibi ita placuerit, 
eliam hisce eum ornes gloriolae -nsignibus, and Pliny ** who 
records the granting of a tribuneship to Suetonius by the 
governor of Britain. Though it was the rule for an official 
career to follow the equestrian miitary commands, no right to 
such an official position was esteblished. Appointment to a 
procuratorship rested on favor." The duration of these military 
commands must have been at least one year each? but the 
total was doubtless less than tha ten years’ cavalry service 
required during the Republic. Often each command was held 
for several years. As appointments were by favor, so also were 


28 Mommsen, op. cit., ITI, p. 548. 

24 Mommsen, op. cit., HI, p. 549; Hirschfeld, Römische Verwaltungs- 
geschichte, p. 248; and Suetonius, Claudius, 25. 

25 Ad Fam., VII, 5, 3. 

38 Pp., IIL, 8. 

27 See Mommsen, op. cti., IIL, p. 559. 

75 See Mommsen, op. cit., III, p. 550 

2° A military tribuneship for nine years is noted by Mommsen on the 
page just cited. 
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promotions. It was considered a privilegium to complete a com- 
mand in six months? The young soldier usually began as 
prefect, but this also rested on favor doubtless influenced by 
the positions available, for the centurionship, primipilate, and 
tribunate as first command have been noted above. Common 
Soldiers who reached the primipilate through a succession of 
" centurionships could have equestrian rank given and this opened 
an official career to them, but examples are not known before 
Marcus Aurelius.** 

We now return to Suetonius, a man of een rank and 
son of a military tribune. He began his career with minor 
military offices, probably in accordance with a definite require- 
ment. The various stages of his career, which finally led him 
to the high office of the imperial court, ab epistulis Latinis, are 
unknown to us; but in 101 A.D. Pliny? obtained for him a 
military tribuneship, which he declined but asked to have trans- 
ferred to a relative. As both young men were of equestrian 
rank this was a military tribuneship angusticlavius, that is, the 
actual command of a legionary cohort. But we have just seen 
" that this usually required minor military offices as a preparation. 
If both Suetonius and his relative Silvanus had already held a 
military tribuneship or had had the preliminary training we can 
understand how Pliny could both obtain and transfer the office 
so easily. Several prefectships might be held in succession and 
then be followed by a military tribuneship, which was also often 
repeated. The officer’s pay may have been the incentive for 
these repetitions, when procuratorships were not obtained. Even 
the primipilate was sometimes repeated after holding prefectship 
and tribunate.?* 

We are now ready to conjecture how Pliny as early as 96 A. D. 
could call Suetonius a contubernalis. This term meant origi- 
nally a tent mate and so was used of soldiers who occupied the 
same tent, that is, ten common soldiers and a decanus. From 


39 See note 28 supra. 

31 For men of equestrian rank as centurions and primipili, see 
Mommsen, op. cit., ITI, p. 504, n. 2 and Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 249, to 
which add Tacitus, Hist., ITI, 6, the Pomni of a praefectus cohortis 
to be primus pilus under Nero, 
^. 32 Mommsen, op. cit., III, p. 560. 

33 Ẹp., III, 8. >` 
34 See Mommsen, C. I. L., V, 867. 
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this beginning the word developed -hree quite distinct meanings | 
as’ shown by the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae: first, fellow 
soldiers; second, husband and wife, especially. used of slaves; 
and third, intimate friends, who live together. We think we 
ean infer from Pliny’s correspondance that Suetonius did not 
live at his house during their early intimacy. Therefore the 
easiest explanation both of that early intimacy and of the term 
contubernalis is that'they were fellow soldiers. If Pliny was 
tribunus militum laticlavius in Syria between 86 and 88 A; D.*5 
it would have been possible for Suetonius to have entered mili- . 
tary service at the same time, for tke inscriptions show plenty of | 
soldiers entering the service at eighteen or seventeen or even at 
sixteen. So far as we know this is the only time when Pliny 
could have been a fellow solcier with myone. . We see from 
Pliny’s letters ** that he had intimate association with two Greek 
philosophers during his militery tribunate in Syria. Because 
of his many friends he must have had a wide choice of provinces 
where he might complete his military service. If he, because of 
his interest in Greek, or philosoohy, chose Syria, the. same 
thought may have caused Suetonius to search out a friend who 
would recommend him to the governor of Syria for his first 
‘command of equestrian rank. Such appointments under the 
same governor explain both the acquaintance of the two men, 
the use of the term contubernalis by Pliny, and the thorough 
' command of Greek possessed by Suetonius. The latter may have © | 
stayed on in the province until he attained the military tribune- 
ship, but it is equally possible that after two or three years, 
either finding promotion slow or life there unpleasant, hé secured 
his discharge and tried the other entrance to official positions, 
that through the legal profession": He may. even have relied 
„on his friendship with Pliny in making this change. . He was 
doubtless. successful and obtained some minor civil position. 
Later he probably asked Pliny to secure him a military tribune- 
ship, because he again found promotion slow, and then refused 
it because in the meantime the desired promotion had come. 


3$ See Mommsen, Hermes, TII (1868). pp. 85 f.: under Domitian and 
before June 89; the military tribuneshi» by one of senatorial rank was 


‘ — regularly held after minor eity offices and before the quaestorship. 


39 T, 10, 2, and ITT, 11, 5. 
“8? Of, Hirschfeld, op. cit., pp. 253 ff. 
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This whole pieture is pure conjecture but it has the advantage 
that it gives an'adequate explanation to several rather contra- 
dietory statements concerning the career o? Suetonius. 

" We know absolutely nothing of that official career except that 
it finally brought him to the position, ad epistulis Latunis, a 
procuratorship that paid 200,000 sesterces a year. This office 
under the emperors from Claudius to Vespasian was frequently 
held by a freedman, but Domitian gave the preference to men of 
equestrian rank for this and all similar positions. This trend 
continues under Nerva and Trajan, and the civil service may 
be considered fully established both in salaries and lines of 
promotion under Hadrian. 

A few instances drawn from the careers of men whose cursus 
honorum is known will illustrate the natural succession of offices 
in & civil or combined civil and military career, L. Domitius 
Rogatus °° started as accensus velatus and was then in succession 
. prefect of the first cohort of the Dalmatians, prefect of the first 
Flavian cavalry cohort, military tribune of the sixth legion 
Victrix, prefect of the first cavalry regiment of the Aravaci, ab 
epistulis of Lucius Aelius, the Caesar (187 A. D.), procurator of 
the imperial mint, and procurator Augusti of the province of 
Dalmatia. The office of ab epistulis for the heir apparent was 
inferior to the same office with the emperor. 

Sextus Caecilius Crescens ?? held the following offices: prefect 
of the army workmen, priest of a curia, advocate of the fiscus at 
Rome, procurator of the five percent inheritance tax, ab epistulis : 
of the Emperor Antoninus, and ab epistulis Augustorum. 

T. Varius Clemens? began as prefect of the second Mace- 
donian cohort of Gauls, and continued as military tribune of 
the thirtieth Ulpian legion Victrix, prefect of the second cavalry 
regiment of the Pannonians, prefect of auxiliaries sent to Mauri- 
tania from Spain, prefect of the Britannic cavalry regiment of a 
thousand men, and in succession procurator of Cilicia, Lusitania, 
Mauretania Caesariensis, Raetia, and Belgica with Upper and 
Lower Germany, and finally ab epistulis Augustorum (Marcus 

Aurelius and Verus). 

— A very fragmentary inscription *' seems to show that [Quint]-- 
ilius C. fil. after several minor offices became ab commentariis 


s Q. T. L., VI, 1607. e uec Fs II, 5215, 
s9 (Q. T, L., VIII, 1174. eU OLI. D. VI, 1564. 
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Corneli Re[pentini praef. praet., procurator of the province] 
of Macedonia, [assistant] io ab ep'stulis [Latinis], judge at 
Alexandria, [procurator of the pzrorince] of Asia, procurator 
summarum ralio| num, and ab epist ]alis Latinis. 

On. Octavius Oapito ** was prefset of a cohort, military 
tribune, presented with military honors, procurator ab episiulis 
and of the paternal estate (of Domitian), ab epistulis a second 
time under the Emperor Nerva and presented by him with 
praetorian honors, ab epistulis for the third time under the 
Emperor Trajan, and finali; prefect of the Vigiles. This is a 
dedieatory inscription and gives omly an abbreviated cursus | 
honorum. 

Another dedicatory inscription ** szill more abbreviated states 
that C. Calvisius Statianus was advocatus populi and ab epistulis 
of the Emperors (Mareus Aurelius and Verus?). 

A dedicatory inscription cf 376 A D.** records that Sextilius 
Agesilaus, a noted orator of the African courts, was in the 
council of the Emperors and likewise magister libellorum et 
cognitionum sacrarum, magister emstularum, magister memoriae, 
and finally vicarius praefectorum per Hispanias. Magister has 
taken the place of procurator and was so used by Spartianus 
cited above. 

A fragmentary inscription*® shows that a man (name and 
early offices lost) was procurator of the Emperor Hadrian for 
the district of Alexandria, procuretor of Greek and Latin 
libraries, ab epistulis Graecis, procurator of Lycia, Pamphylia, 
Galatia, Paphlagonia, Pisidia, and Pontus, procurator of the 
province of Asia and finally procurater of Syria, i 

This is a most important inscription, though the list of 
- preliminary offices is lost, for it shows that the procuratorship 
of the libraries at Rome was an office from which promotion to 
ab epistulis Graecis was possible. Ths office was in turn inferior. 
to ab epistulis Latinis thouga both peid 200,000 sesterces a year 
in the time of Hadrian. Tte directer of libraries received only 
100,000 sesterces. In this list of the cenienarW were many 
officials of alimentation, of zhe aqueducts, of public works, eto. 
Below these came the procurztorships which paid 60,000 sesterces 
a year, such es advocatus jisct, prəfect of the post, procurator 


4 Q. I. L., VI, 798. « Q, 7, D, VI, 510. 
45 Q. I. L., V, 3336. 45 (, 7. D, III, 431. 
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of the grain supply at Ostia, adiutor of studies, and many others. 
We even find counselors of the Emperor ** and ab commeniarus 
of the praetorian prefect *' in this list. 

Jt is plain that there were offices in Rome itself through 
which Suetonius could have advanced by regular stages to the 
high position of ab epistulis Latinis. Some of these, such as the 
record office of ihe praetorian prefect and the directorship of 
libraries, would have given him as free access to all libraries 
and archives as his highest office and, if we judge from the 
example of Pliny the Elder, these civil offices would have left him 
the needed leisure for writing his greatest works, the De viris 
ilustribus and the De vita Caesarum. 

It seems obvious that Suetonius was a public official in Rome 
from some time before 101 until 121 A.D., but we can only 
conjecture what the individual steps were in his promotion. The 
supposition of such a career makes understandable every allusion 
in Pliny’s letters, even the rather casual way in which the ius 
trium liberorum is asked for and obtained without mentioning 
Suetonius’ fame as a writer or his official position in the 
Emperor’s service. These facts must have been so well known to 
the Emperor that it was necessary to mention only the wish and 
the intimate friendship of Pliny, in order to secure the desired 
honor. Such an absolutely necessary explanation of the seem- 
ingly inconsistent notices about the career of Suetonius may have 
been referred to casually by other scholars, but I have found only 
the hint by A. Stein,*® who not only notes the high rank of the 
office ab epistulis but also states that it was the equestrian rank 
of his father that started Suetonius in this official career.*® 
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*9 C. I. L., VI, 1634. 

** Q, I. L., VI, 1564. 

48 Münchener Beiträge zur Papyrusforschung, X, p. 180. 

*? Lacey, op. cit. p. 20, states that the position of secretary under 
Hadrian was doubtless the only office held by Suetonius. 
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The Indo-European family of langvages includes ten surviving 
members, Indian, Iranian, Armenian, Albanian, Greek, Slavonic; 
Baltic, Germanic, Ital:c, and Celtic, and two that became extinct 
long ago, Hittite and Tokharian. Fragments of other extinct 
Indo-European languages have been identified, Illyrian, Phry- 
gian, Thracian, Venetian, Messapian Ligurian, which need not 
concern us. Within this family the Celtic dialects are most 
closely akin to the I-alie, end, as we might expect from the 
geographical position of the Celts when they first appear in 
history, there is also much that is ecmmon between Celtic and 
Germanic. These three, indzed, form a group of western Indo- 
European languages, to the axclusinn af- Greek. 

In the first two volumes 5f Kuhn end Schleicher’s Beitráge 
zur vergleichenden Sprachforschuag the affinity between Italic 
and Celtic was first establisted by Sealeicher and Lottner, and 
since then (1858-59) many scholars Fave discussed the question. 
. Latin gen. sg. uiri == fr < “utri bes.da Greek Ummov, immor = 
Sanskrit a$vasya ; Latin sequitur == secåtthir beside Greek érerar 
— Sanskrit sacate are correspondences that strike one immedi- 
ately, and there are a great many mcre. The assimilation of p 
to gu in quinque (mévve, pafíca) app2ars in cóic, W. pump, cf. 
coquo (sécco, pacate) coic, W. pobaf. The use of stems in à and 
g as subjunctives is also characteristic of Celtic and Italic, 
although the s-subjunctive appears also in Greek and Sanskrit. 
The future in 5 is peculiar'to Latin aad Irish. The suffix -tion- 


1 Venetian and Messapian are usually considered to be dialects of 
Illyrian, of which Albanian would be the 2hief representative. 

2 V. K. G., IT, 8 609, Pedersen has made a good case for the view that 
the s-future of Sabellic ic a distinct formetion, and represents a future 
in -es- of Indo-European date, “ Les Formes Sigmatiques," p. 23 (Kgl. 
Danske Videnskab. Selskzb, Hist.-Fil. LÍeldelelser, III, no. 5 [1921]). 
This opinion is not suppcrted by Vendrves, Proc. Brit. Acad., XXIII, p. 
367. It is noteworthy that the s-subjunctiv2 in Welsh regularly had a 
vowel before the s, but I will not ventar» into a discussion,of the 
formation which is obscure. Pedersen mekes an ingenious attempt to 
explain the Welsh system by a compa-ison with the Latin imperfect 
subjunctive, op. cit., pp. 27-30; see also Lewis and Pedersen, Concise 
Celtic Grammar, $404. It is not certain, that Tokharian has an 
ü-subjunetive, Toch. Gram., § 497. 
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of natid, nationis occurs in Irish, The superlative of the type 
maximus is common to all Italic and Celtic dialects. Pedersen 
has shown that traces of an old declension in ë, which is the 
basis of the Latin fifth declension, survive in Irish. The 
prepositions cum and dé recur only in Celtic. And there are 
various other coincidences.* | 

More than twenty years ago Walde proposed a new theory 
concerning the affinity between Celtic and Italic.® The Celtic 
dialects fall into two groups, Goidelic and Britannic, and one of 
the points of difference between them is that IE g¥ remains in | 
Goidelic and becomes p in Britannic. The Italic dialects also 
comprise two groups, Latin and Sabellic (Osco-Umbrian), and 
here too there is a contrast between Latin qu and Sabellic p: 
quod == Oscan pod. It is also a fact that the d-future of Latin 
, and Irish is foreign to Osco-Umbrian and Welsh, and it was 
then true that neither of these last had shown deponent forms 
in -r Walde concluded that there never had been an Italo- 
Celtic period in the strict sense, nor ever a period of Italic 
linguistic unity. - At first there was a period of Goidelo-Latin 
unity with Britannic and Sabellic as kindred dialects. Then 
the first group was divided by the migration of the Latin-speak- 
ing people into Italy, and Britannic and Goidelic united to form 
Celtic. The Sabellic speakers in their turn moved south, and 
the Celts spread: westwards and eastwards as we know. Only 
after their migration into Italy did Sabellic and Latin speakers 


? * La Cinquiéme Déclinaison Latine," p. 78 (Egi. Danske Videnskab. 
Selskab, Hist.-Fil. Meddelelser, XI, no. 5 [19206] ). 

1 A, Meillet, Esquisse d'une histoire de la langue latine, p. 16. 

5 Über älteste sprachliche Beziehungen zwischen Kelten und Italikern 
(Innsbruck, 1917). 

? One such form had been claimed for Gaulish in the word marcosior. 
The inscription occurs on a stone spindle-whorl of the Roman period 
discovered at Autun in 1885, and published by Héron de Villefosse from 
two independent copies sent to him, Bull. Arch., 1914, pp. 221 and 223. 


It reads TIRES and de Villefosse thought that the inscription 


consisted of two proper names. Other whorls, or perforated stones, in 
the same collection bear inscriptions in Latin or Gallo-Latin obviously 
addressed to women, and Loth proposed that marcosior was a lst sg. 
pres. subj. deponent = equitare uellem. in the obscene sense (C. R. Acad. 
Inscr., 1916, p. 175). It is an ingenious interpretation, but quite 
uncertain. None the less, marcosior later appeared in the literature as 
proof of the deponent in Gaulish. l | 
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come into closer contact and share cone new develbpunens which 
mark the Italic dialects, These innovations should, however, be 
called Common Italic rather than Primitive Italic. 

Walde’s doctrine has found little support among linguists, so 
far as I can see. Pedersen,’ Meillet’ Vendryes,* and Hermann *° 
have all rejected it. Only Pokorny. accepted it," and he has 
since changed his mind (see infra). 

Meillet stated his objections, and taey invite . an answer. The 
change from q* to p occurs in Greek and Roumanian and 
can have come independently in Sabellic and Britannic. Its 
absence in Irish may be due to a special difficulty on account of 
the absence of p in Celtic. Moreover, he suggested, Irish tends 
towards a voiceless articulation: inizial IE u œ> f, whereas in 
Welsh it becomes gw, and intervocalic ¢ > p in Irish but d in 
Welsh.? Thus the y of q” was less effective in Goidelic. The 
absence of the r-deponent in Sabell.c may be accidental, for lack 
of evidence. In Welsh it may be dae to the late state of the 
. language. 

_ It must be observed that the p of Creek and Roumanian takes 
little from the importance of the faci that in two of the Italo- 
Celtic dialects the change takes place and in the other two it 
does noi. The absence of p in Celtic must have presented 
equally great difficulty to both groups of Celtic speakers. With 
regard to the tendency towards a voiceless articulation in Irish, 
the change of initial u- to f- is the only such change that occurs, 
whereas voiceless consonants commoaly become voiced in un- 
stressed syllables. On the other hanc, / and r regularly become 
‘voiceless in Welsh in initial position, But could a voiced u help 
to produce p from q'*, and can we su>pose that the u of q* was. 
voiced? Anyway, the change of initml u occurs in Irish in the 


T“ Le Groupement des dialectes indo-européens,” p. 8, footnote (Kgl. 
Danske Videnskab. Selskab, Hist.-Fil. Mecdelelser, XI, no. 3 [1925]). 

5 Les dialectes indo-européens?, p. 9. 

° R. C., XLII (1925), p. 379. 

10 G, G. A., 1918, p. 343.. 

1: Z, 0. P., XIII (1921), p. 295; Ind. Anz., 1938-39, pp. 8, 79. 

13 This may be a much later differenziation, see R. O., XLII, p. 199; 
V. K. G., I, p. 430. 
. 18 Thurneysen sees evidence in certein Gaulish forms against con- 
necting the change in Sabellic with thet in Britannic, and cites Welsh 
nac = Umbrian nep, Z. C. P., XVI, p. 287, n. 2. Walde did not suggest 
that Sabellie and Britannie were i one dialect. 
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7th cent. of our era and in Welsh i in the 9th cent., and has there- 
fore no possible relevance, As regards the deponent i in -r, it will ` 
be seen that Meillet was right. 

In a careful examination of Walde’s monograph, Hermann 
reviewed the four points there raised. Walde had attempted 
to prove that IE » regularly became en in Irish as in Latin, and 
this is rightly denied. Hermann discounted the importance of 
. the retention in Latin and Irish of IE q* on the ground that the 
corresponding media and media aspirata g¥ and g#h show no 
such agreement: g* > b in both Irish and Welsh (Ir. beo, W. 
bwyd, Lat. wiuus, uita) ; gth > g (Ir. gor, W. gori, Lat. formus). 
He pointed out that the change to p was rather evidence of 
kinship between Sabellic and Britannic. But it seems to me that 
the retention of g¥ is valid evidence. The 6-future is conceded, 
and Hermann regards the ipf. in -bam as an Italic innovation. 
A review of his discussion of the r-forms may be dispensed with, 
as the problem appears in a new light since the discovery in 
Hittite and Tokharian of full paradigms in r with middle or 
passive meaning (Sturtevant, Comp. Gr. of the Hittite Lang., 
§§ 420-21; Sieg, Siegling, and Schulze, Toch. Gr., § 412). More- 
over, à few early Welsh forms are now attested which appear to 
require interpretation as 2nd sg. subj. deponents (Lewis and 
Pedersen, Concise Celtic Grammar, p. 306), so that it can no 
longer be claimed that the deponent is foreign to Britannic. 
But, at the end of his analysis, Hermann presents (p. 359) a 
view of the relationship between the Italic and Celtic dialects 
which is instructive. He suggests the abandonment of the term ` 
Italo-Celtic, and draws an analogy between the Greek dialects of 
antiquity, with their conflicting isoglosses, and the dialects called 
Italie and Celtie respectively. Thus he draws a profitable lesson 
from Walde, while rejecting his thesis. 

Vendryes later devoted an article to the same subject, and 
arrived for each point at a negative conclusion, agreeing with 
Hermann except that he denied even the b-future to be an 
innovation peculiar to Irish and Latin. The ipf. in -bam appears 
in Oscan (fufans), and Vendryes regards this as proof of its 
priority to the future in -bo which would be built upon it, 
_although the latter is not attested in any Sabellic dialect. This 
argument loses its force, if one admits with Walde that the 
Italic period was subsequent to the period of close association 
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| . between Latin End Irish. HOE, the Lo of the ipf. in 


-bam is not generally admitted (Stolz- Schmalz, Lat. Gr., ed. 
Leumann, p. 327). 

Finally Vendryes points out that Szbellie has pedal affinity 
. with-Celtic in the mater ot vocebulary,’* and he would connect 
the Oscan preterite in -tt- with che t-preterite of certain strong 


. verbs in Old Irish. 


The features peculizr to Latir and irish are thus seduced to- 
two: the retention of IE q* and the b-future. The coincidence 
of formation in sequor == szchur might also be considered; On 


i ‘the other hand, those pecuier to Latin and Sabellic are many: 


the mediae aspiratae become vaiceless spirants, the indefinite- 
 interrogalive pronoun is used as relative, there is a considerable 
common vocabulary (see Meillet, Dialectes, p. 31). Walde says 
that these features date from a period of Common Italic after 
the migrations into Italy, end whc can say from linguistic evi- 
dence that they must be earlier? The archaeologist, perhaps the 
anthropologist, may help to provide a solution. But there is a 
point at which some scholara will be content to leave the question 
open. It is not known where these peoples dwelt during the 
Italo-Celtic period (cz. 1593 B. C.) "Many dialects of Italic 
and Celtie may have disappeared. Ligurian, of which little is 
known, shows affinity with Celtie.'* Venetian may have been a 
member of the wider gronz. Eut the isoglosses connecting 
Latin and Irish, Irish and Oscen, Sabellic and Britannic, Sa- : 
bellie. and Celtic, suggest that Walde may have done well in 
assailing the old stem-theory concept. Indeed, it has never 
recovered from his attack. It seems to me reasonable to suppose 
: an Italo-Celtie period. perhaps in the latter part of the second 
millennium B. C., when the various dialects were in geographical , 
association somewhere north cf the Alps, and crossed by 
divergent isoglosses, and a ater perioc when a Common Italic 
family was formed in the Italian peninsula and a Common 
Celtic family in southern Gezmary. 

We are now involved in the consequences of supposing that 
the two dialects of Celic were distinct in the second. millennium. 


14 Of. Dottin, La Lang-se Gantoise, p. 130.. 
15 R, von Kienle, W. u. 8., XVII, p. 121. 

1$ P, Kretschmer, K. Z. XX XVIII, p. 127. 
17 F, Sommer, I. F., XLII, p. 131. 
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The most striking fact about the fragments of Celtic that remain 
from all over the vast area that was later under Celtic domina- 
tion is their uniformity.? And the often quoted passage from 
St, Jerome about the similarity between the language of the 
Galatians and that of the Treveri confirms it, even if, as is now 
supposed, St. Jerome wrote, not from personal experience, but . 
from an earlier source.? If a single Celtic language had already 
. separated into two dialects by 1000 B. C. we might expect marked 
differences of phonology, word-formation, and vocabulary in ihe 
extant remains, which are many centuries later. -Walde meets 
this difficulty by assuming that Goidelic and Britannic, originally 
different Indo-European languages, merged into a Celtic unity 
only after the separation of Goidelic from Latin. But he then 
encounters another, namely that IE p disappears in Celtic, but 
Britannic p.« IE qV remains. If the Celtic period is later than 
the Britannic, then Britannic p must have differed in some way 
from the original p so as to escape the sound-law. Walde con- 
cluded that, having developed from the complex g¥-sound, it was 
different in some way, perhaps pp, and Pokorny adopted this in 
his article “ Kelten " in Eberts Reallezicon. It seems to me to 
be a weak point in Walde’s-argument. But I see no objection to 
supposing that the loss of IE p took place in Britannic and 
Goidelic while Goidelic was still in close contact with Latin. 
It would merely be an isogloss connecting those two dialects, 
which crossed other isoglosses connecting these. This hypothesis 
is in harmony with the evidence of linguistic geography. It is 
again the wave-theory as against. the stem-theory. And it 
accords well with the most recent archaeological opinion regard- 
ing the Goidelic migration to Ireland.  Crawford,? Hubert," 
and Mahr maintain tha; the Goidels came to Britain in the 
Bronze Age. Mahr insists in his latest monograph that the 
archaeological evidence requires this assumption, and dates the 
migration from Britain into Ireland ca. 900 B.C.” It could 


18 Tj, Weisgerber, * Galatische Sprachreste,” Natalicium J. enna 
p. 151. 

19 A. H. Krappe, E. C., XLVI, p. 126. 

20 Antiquaries Journal, IL, p. 27. 

?! H. Hubert, The Rise of the Celts, pp. 187, 212, 241. 

?2 P, P. S., 1937, p. 402. O'Rahilly's suggestion (Proc. Brit. Acad., 
XXI [1935], p. 323), that Ireland was first occupied by Britannie 
Celts, and latet invaded by the Helvetii (who would be q-speakers) 
after their defeat at Armecy, does not carry conviction. 
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then be the result of a disturbamce whick led to the merging of: 
Britannic and Goidelic into oné dialecz, the Goidels who migrated 
to Britain, and finally to Ireland, alcae preserving their ancient 
sounds.? Common Celtic chen adopted the Britannic p which 
is what we find in Gaulisk except for a few odd forms which 
Loth has, I think, successfully explained.** "This explanation of 
the development of Italic and Ce_tic is merely the application of: 
a principle demonstrated by Kretschmer for Greek, and indeed 
suggested for Italic also, Hinlewtwung, p. 410. : 

Marstrander (JN. T. S., IIT, p.241, commenting on Meillet’s 
discussion of Italo-Celtic (Esquisse, pp. 161f.), has sought to 
upset the Italo-Celtic theory by a-gur-enta diametrically opposed 
to those of Walde and dirested to prove that the whole idea of 
close affinity between Italic and Celie zs false." It must be 
admitted that he puts forward a str-ng case. The evidence of 
phonology, morphology, and vozabu_ary is considered. It is 
rightly pointed out that in the Lreacmert of Indo-European n 
Celtic does not correspond io Italic es Walde had supposed. It 
is in his discussion of the morphological similarities that Mar- 
strander finds himself most often at variance with other scholars, 
and the most important pert of the evidence concerns morph- . 
ology. His argument concludes with an impressive list of words: 


‘for parts of the body, animals, vegetables, utensils, and' so on, 


in the various dialects, which shcw ne agreement. Marstrander 
argues (p. 250) that sirce Indiam and Iranian had been 
geparated for fifteen hundred years waen our earliest documents 
took their present form, and still show such close resemblance, 
Italic and Celtic could not have unde-zone such profound altera- 
tion in vocabulary in a few centtries. This reasoning would be 
challenged by many scholazs who hc d tae lapse of time to be 


much greater in the case o? Italo-Celtic than in that of Indo- 


‘Iranian ; and facts of vocabilary are not a cogent argument. 


28 It would be a part of the movemem& that brought the ‘Urn-field 
culture into southwest Germany, amd c=usec. the Bronze Age Celtic 
migration into Catalonia, which Bosch-G mpera claims to have estab- — 
lished, see Z. C. P., XX, pp. 344, 518; Antiquity, ITI, p. 33. 

“O, R, Acad, Inser., 1909, p. 20. Wendryes regards the qu-forms 
in Gaulish as still unexplained, Ziudes C=ltiques, I, p. 356; Proc. Brit. 
Acad, XXIII (1937), p. 336. 

25 So also, for other reasons, G, Devoto, dilloge Linguistica . . . Ascoli, 
p. 200, but the article is not accessible tc me. os 
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Marstrander has found support from an unexpected quarter, 
and in a form which may not be acceptable to him. ` Pokorny, 
having first rejected his argument (Z. C. P., XX [1936], p. 504), 
later became converted by archaeological evidence to the view 
that an Illyrian influence, common to Italic and Celtic, is 
responsible for the resemblance that exists, and that there never 
was any Italo-Celtic unity (tbid., XXI [1938], p. 159). The 
whole doctrine of Illyrian influence is beyond my competence, 
but it is full of conjecture. The association of Urn-field culture 
and Illyrian speech, fundamental to his theory, is by no means 
established, and, even if it were, Pokorny’s hypothesis remains 
mere guesswork.” Marstrander himself says: “les pauvres 
débris qui nous restent des idiomes illyriens n’indiquent aucune 
liaison avec le celtique” (N. T. 8., ILI, p. 250). 

Pedersen, in 1931, reaffirmed unconditionally his belief in the 
relationship between Italic and Celtic, and, apparently replying 
to Marstrander, he says: “While we need go back only to 
600 B.C. for the unity of Indian and Iranian, and perhaps no 
further for the unity of Slavonic and Baltic, we know definitely 
that the Italo-Celtic period of unity was much more remote. At 
the time when the two Aryan branches were separated only as 
dialects, there was already a vast difference between Italic and 
Celtic; and indeed, even within each of thése branches there 
was a split which was already wide. Thus in any case we must 
go back several centuries, perhaps a thousand years, from 600 
B.C. to reach a point where unity between Celtic and Italic 
could still be perceived” (Ling. Science, p. 313). Pedersen 
therefore assumes that early in the first millennium an original 
Celtic language had split into Britannic and Goidelic, This 
would not affect the possibility of the subsequent spread of ' 
Britannic as a Celtic koiné during the period of expansion after 
600 B.C. 

Meillet says that perhaps in the thirteenth century B. C. there’ 
was an Italo-Celtie nation whose language was more archaie than 
that of Homer or the Veda. Pokorny declares, with the archae- 
ologist Pittioni, that the Italic culture took form after 900 B. C. 
out of a mixture of Illyrians and north Italian pre-Indo-European 
. people, and that there was no Italo-Celtic nation. Marstrander 


26 See T, F. O'Rahilly, Irish Historical Studies, I, p. 306. 
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also denies the Italo-Jeltie theo-y. but dismisses the notion of ` 
Ilyrian elements in Celtic. Suca matters are , necessarily. 
uncertain, and indeed parhaps deomed to remain so, since much 


of the evidence is irrecoverable. There is still plenty of room . - 


for different opinions ° The history cf the Celts in particular 
is surrounded by a nist of obscurity, because the evidence of 
archaeology, as well as that of language, is still subject to widely 
different interpretaticns; and archaeologists and linguists have - 
not been in ccéperaticn. The fizst serious attempt by a linguist 
to interpret the archasologieal evid2nce is that by Pokorny in his 
long study “ Zur Urgeschichte de~ Kelten und Illyrier" (Z. C. P., 
XX [1936], pp. 315 F.; XXI [-938], pp. 54 £.), already cited. 
But it is highly specalative, Ir. the same year (1936) R. von 
Kienle published a cetailed study of the Italo-Celtic question 
which is well documented. Hə ioo lays emphasis on the evi- 
dence of pre-history, and arrives at conclusions which, while 
maintaining the notion of an I[a_o-Celtic group of dialects 
against Walde and .ferstrande-, exclude that of a period of 
Italo-Celtie unity, an lItalo-Cetre nation in Meillet’s sense. 
Prehistoric evidence would shaw that the Latin people were 
already in Italy ca. 1500 B. C. and that the'Sabellie people 
came into the peninsula five huncred years later. There is no 
evidence of an earlier Italic unity. (This would confirm one part 
of Waldes hypothes:s.) The “eatures common to Italic and 
. Celtic would have tie:r origin ia dialectal differences in the 
Indo-European perioi. Von K.enle sees Illyrian in a different 
relationship to Celtie from that suggested by Pokorny (pp. 
150f.). Illyrian, waile close b Balto-Slavonic, would merely . 


share some peculiarit.es with Italic and Celtic. 
\ 

= Similarly, in a mater of detai, Meillet says of the verbal r-forms 
that they may mark a dialectal differenee of Indo-European date 
(Esquisse, p. 20) ; Pedersen maintains that this would mean renouncing 
the notion of Indo-Eurepean unity, and that they must be a secondary 
innovation (Groupemert, p. 12); Dd suggests that the r-forms had 
developed in Indo-Eurepean before tae middle endings of Greek and 
Indo-Iranian (reported bv Vendryes, R.C.. XLII, p. 411). Those who 
accept the Indo-Hittite theory would call the r-endings pre-Indo- 
European, 

28 W., w. S., XVII, p. 38. Waldes opinion with regard to the similar 
development oi Indo-Eiropean m in -talie and Celtic is here wrongly 
re-affirmed. x 
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The most recent discussion is by Vendryes in his Rhys Lecture 
for 1987 (Proc. Brit. Acad., XXIII, p. 3883) entitled “ Lia posi- 
tion linguistique du Celtique.” After a brief review of the 
evidence, he concludes that Celtic has more in common with 
Italie than with any other member of the Indo-European family, 
and that a dialectal affinity does exist. There can, however, be 
no question of a connection as close as that between Indian and 
Iranian. The term Italo-Celtic should be understood merely as 
a “formula of linguistic correspondences.” He therefore rejects 
the view of Meillet and "Pedersen, and concedes something to 
Marstrander. There is much wisdom in the discussion, which is 
necessarily summary. The Illyrian hypothesis is dismissed as 
vain, and Vendryes sees little hope that archaeology can help 
the linguist. 

After so many detailed studies, a general survey is welcome, 
and it is well to have an estimate by Vendryes as to how much is 
certain and how much surmise. But too great caution is sterile. 
It seems fair to hope that archaeology may establish, in the ` 
British Isles for example, a framework that linguists can use 
with reasonable probability. I have suggested above an applica- 
tion of some archaeologists’ conclusions. And Vendryes’ inter- 
pretation of the term Italo-Celtic tends to make it void of 
interest. Between Pedersen and’ Vendryes there appears a 
difference of temperament which leads to a wide difference of 
opinion. . 

Meanwhile two indiesensabls monographs have appeared to 
. guide us through the maze of evidence and conjecture. Weis- 
. gerber in his “ Sprache der Festlandkelten ” ? addresses himself 
to linguists and provides an exhaustive account of recent re- 
search, not without a positive coniribution, and with admirable ' 
caution and completeness. Mahr presses his own opinions about 
the archaeological evidence in “ New Aspects and Problems in 
Irish Prehistory,” °° with a full discussion and a splendid 
bibliography comparable to that of Weisgerber. 

The real uncertainty that exists is not always reflected in the 
language even of great authorities, and it 13 well for those who 
are not specialists to accept positive statements about prehistoric 
periods of Celtic language and civilization merely as learned 


20 XX Bericht. der Rémisch-Germanischen Kommission, 1931, p. 147. 
3° P, P. 8., 1937, p. 262. 
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opinions, not as estallished facts! Vendryes makes this clear. 
But the fact that the dialects which later appear. as Italic and 
Celtic were members 5f a well-defined group, which we may call 
Italo-Celtie, during -he latter v of the second millennium 
seems fairly well established. I suggest further that while - 
Walde was wrong in supposing that, within this group, Goidelic 
and Latin were close? to each other than Sabellic or Britannic 
was to either of them, the group may have consisted of a number 
of dialects crossed by various iscglosses, not yet separated into' 
two clearly marked families. Later the Sabellie and Latin 
. dialects came into closer associat:on in Italy and a distinct Celtic 
unity was formed by Britannic and Goidelic. A third period 
would begin for Celtic with the westward migrations of the Celts 
in the late Bronze Age, when Goidelic speakers invaded the 
British Isles, and a Exitannic fcrm of speech became the Celtic 
kowmé on the continert. 
| Myrzs DILLON. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


31 The work of Kraft and Bosch-Gimperg seems to throw new light 
on the early history of zhe Celts (G. Kraft, Antiquity, III, p. 33 ) , but 
it has been queen (2. 0. P vd p. 343]. 
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LUCRETIUS AND THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE 
AENEID. 


To trace the development of an author's thought by discover- 
ing whence he borrowed his material, and how he used it, can 
be one of the most entertaining forms of literary criticism. With 
most classical authors this is a little difficult, because so much 
of their reading matter has been lost, but in the case of Vergil 
we are lucky enough to have the complete works of two authors 
who obviously had a very profound influence on him: Homer 
and Lucretius. Lucretius influence is most obvious in the 6th 
Eclogue and the 2nd Géorgic. It is less conspicuous in the, 
Aeneid, since the opportunity. to show philosophie interests in . 
an'epie narrative is naturally limited. Moreover the whole 
teaching of the Aeneid, involving as it does the responsibility of 
the individual to the future, is diametrically opposed to Epi- 
eurean ethics, which upheld withdrawal from the world into 
intellectual seclusion. It is not surprising that many have felt 


' that as Vergil grew older he grew away from Epicureanism and 


closer to Stoicism. The Sixth Book of the Aeneid, which seems 
to contradict the Epicurean doctrine of the mortality of the 
soul, is of eourse the main support of this thesis and may be 
interpreted as a rebuttal of Lucretius. A careful serutiny of the 
language of the Sixth Book and of the associations evoked by 
phrases and words used in significant positions seems to me 
to indicate, however, that when Vergil was composing the Aeneid 
he was still in many ways very much an Epicurean. Indeed ii © 
would have been somewhat difficult for him to continue living in ~ 
the hortulus Cecropius at Naples on any other terms. Much 


2 The bibliography of scholarly work dealing with the influence of 
Lucretius on Vergil is extensive, but I have not been able to discover 
&ny.treatment of the material with which I am concerned here. In 
collecting it I have found many .valuable clues in Connington's edition 
of the Aeneid and Norden's edition of the Sixth Book. Rostagni’s 
Virgilio Minore encouraged me to feel that I was on the right track. 
I should perhaps mention Merrill’s painstaking collection of parallels 
(* Parallels and Coincidences in Lucretius and Vergil, Univ, of Oali- 
fornia Publ. in Olassical Philology, III [1918], p. 185) but it is not 
very illuminating because of its omission of contexts, M. E. Hirst 
(“The Gates of Vergil’s Underworld," C. R., XXVI [1912], p. 82) saw 
the connection but did not carry the suggestion any further. 
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of his vocabulary in his descriptions of Hades indicates that 
even. here he was thinking in terms of Epicurean physics, 
particularly-the theory of images, and some of these descriptions 
. have more meaning if one reads them while keeping in mind the . 
. passages from the De Rerum Natura which they suggest. A 
somewhat detailed discussion of the passages in question will, I 
think, enable us to approack. the thorny question of how to inter- : 
pret the Sixth Book of the Aeneid from an angle which may not 
. be entirely new but may be slightly different. 

At the very moment wher Aeneas plunges into the underworld 
we are reminded of Lucretius bv a very firmly established 
association of words: ? 


Ibant obscuri sola sub nocie per umbram 

Perque demos Ditis vacuas eb inania regna — 

(VI, 268-9). 

It would be difficult to read the words vacuas and inama thus 
juxtaposed without being remirded of tke vacuum inane of 
Epicurean physics. Our thoughts once turned in this direction, 
we are not surprised to find an Epicurean theory introduced to 
give uncanny atmosphere: 


quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
est iter in silvis, ubi caelum eondicit umbra 
Iuppiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem 

(VI, 270-2). | 


This is a more poetic statement of Lucretius’ Words describing 
the atoms: * 


Praeterea quoniam nequeunt sine luce colores 
Esse, neque! in lucem existunt primordia rerum, 
Scire licet quam sint null» velata colore. 
Qualis enim caecis poterit color esse tenebris? 
(IL, 7985-8). 


We follow dus io the Gates of Hell where are gathered 


the personifieations of all the sorrows of E hamani Beyond this 
-is the tree of dreams: 


£ 








3I have throughout italicized the words in the quotations upon 
which the associations depend. 

*'This association was pointed out by Servius who tells us (Aem. 
VI, 212) : Hoc et videmus et iraciatw- ab Epicurcis, rebus tollere noctem 
colorum varietatem: unde etiam apua imferos omnia nigra esse dicuntur. 


» 


e^ 
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| In us ramos annosaque braéchia pandit 
Ulmus opaca ingens, quam sedem Somnia vulgo . 
: Vana tenere ferunt, foliisque sub omnibus haerent 
( VI, 282-4). 


This tree is the subject of much discussion. Norden was unable 


to find any prototype for it and has been forced, as in the ease — . .. 


of the Golden Bough, to assume that Vergil drew the idea from 
the common stock of ancient folklore.* It is also a little difficult 
to explain why Vergil introduces, after the dreams, the Centaurs, 
the twyformed Scyllae, and other “long legged beasties.” 
Norden finds precedent for all of these as residents of Hades, 
except the Centaurs. He is forced to assume that Vergil found 
the Centaurs as daimonic characters in the model he was follow- 
ing, which has since disappeared.® It is, however, more than 
suggestive that twice in Lucretius we find the Centaurs grouped 
with that curious plural form of the Scyllae. The parallel is 
duly pointed out by Norden, but only for the philological 
interest .In Book IV, 722 ff., Lucretius explains how the | 
insubstantial nature of images accounts for our ability to con- 
ceive of beings which never have existed, or no longer do exist, 
and our consequent ability to see them unless our reason rejects 
them. (To him, to imagine an object and actually to see it 
appear to be practically the same thing.) The fineness of the 
images makes it possible for them to become entangled and to 
blend, producing hybrids. He continues: 


Centauros itaque et Scyllarum membra videmus 
Cerbereasque canum facies stmulacraque eorum 
quorum morte obita tellus ampleciitur ossa, ' 
10mne genus quoniam passim simulacra feruntur 
(IV, 732-5). 
Tlie connection here with visions of the dead is also significant. 
It establishes firmly the association of these imaginary creatures 
with Hades. The Epicurean does not deny the possibility that 
we may see visions of the dear departed, which are really their 
simulacra, He does deny that the dead themselves exist, any - 
more than the mythical beasts. The Centaurs and Scyllae are 
found together again in Book V, 890-4 in another context. 
Here Lucretius is explaining. why it is impossible for such 


` * EK, Norden, P. Vergilius Maro, Aeneis, Buch VI, p. 216. 
-ë Op. cit., p. 215. $ Loc. cit. 
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* Mischwesen” to exist. We find added to this list of impossi- 
bilities the Chimaera and giants, who also appear in Vergil's 
colony by the tree of dreams. In Vergil these' creatures are 
usually distinguished by editors from the false dreams which 
nested in the great elm tree, oul, in view of their constant 
association with dreams in Lucretius’ mind, it does not seem too 
far-fetched to identify the two groups and thus explain the 
presence of the Centaurs and all the other creatures in this 
passage. Besides being my-hological characters they are all pos- 
. sessed of some physically impossitle feature such as Lucretius 
describes. These apparitions, wita which he seems painfully 
familiar, he groups on an equal footing with visions of the 
dead (IV, 29-41). How importani these visions seemed to him 
we know from the lines in Boox I in which he includes them: 
. among the main problems with which he plans to deal (I, 
127-35). | 

With so many more or lees obvious associations with Lucretius 
in the first twenty-six lines of zhe descent to Avernus one 
naturally hopes to find more that are not quite so evident. And 
they are there. . At the actual enzrance to Hades we find camped 
. before it the personified Sins and Sorrows:- 


Vestibulum ante ipsum primis in faucibus Orci 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curae; 

pallentesque habitant Morbi tristisque Senectus, 

et Metus et malestada Fames ac turpis Egestas, 
terribiles visu formae, Letumque Labosque ; 

tum consanguineus Leti Sopor et mala mentis . 
Gaudia, mortiferumque adverso in limine Bellum, 
ferreique Eumenicum thelami et Discordia demens 
vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis (VI, 278-81). 


Many editors have pointed out here the resemblance to- ihe | 
passage in the third book of Lucretius, in which he explains 
. how the fear of death has ruined many a man's life: 


haec vulnera vitae 
non minimam partem mortis formidine aluntur. 
turpis enim ferme contemptus et acris egestas 
semota ab dulci vita stabi idque videtur, 
et quasi iam leti portas zuactarier ante (III, 68-7). 


With this clue. to start us, can we find any other similarity 
between the two passages?  Lucreti1s tells us how, when they are 
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as wretched as they can be, the fear of death often drives men 
to the comfort of religion: 


extorres idem. patria longeque fugati 

conspectu ex hominum, foedati crimine turpi, 
omnibus aerumnis adfectt denique vivunt, 

et quocumque tamen miseri venere pgrentant 

et nigras mactant pecudes et manibu' divis 

inferias mittunt, multoque in rebus acerbis 

acrius advertunt animos ed religionem (IIT, 48-54). 


Vergil’s Luctus certainly describes their situation adequately. 
Before this Lucretius tells us that men pretend to fear diseases, 
or disgrace, more than death, but that this is only bragging: 


nam quod saepe homines morbos magis esse timendos 
infamemque ferunt vitam quam Tartara leti 
et se scire animi naturam sanguinis esse ` 
aut etiam venti, si fert ita forte voluntas, 
nec prorsum quicquam nostrae rationis egere, 
hine licet advertas animum magis omnia laudis 
iactari causa quam quod res ipsa probetur 
(III, 41-7). 


In turning to Vergil we find Metus, Latum, Morbi, and Senectus, 
which to the Roman mind seems to be almost a disease in itself. 
- Lucretius tells us that Greed, which regards poverty as next to 
death, forces men to tremendous struggles in the effort to acquire 
wealth and sometimes even drives them to crime: 


denique avartites et honorum caeca cupido 

quae miseros homines cogunt transcendere fines 

juris et interdum socios scelerum atque ministros 

noctes atque dies niti praestante labore 

ad summas emergere opes, haec volnera vitae 

non minimam partem mortis formidine aluntur 
(TII, 59-64). 


We are reminded of Vergil's malesuada Fames, acris Egestas, 
and Labos. In order to gain their ends, Lucretius tells us, men ` 
start civil wars and rejoice in the death of their kinsmen: 


unde homines dum se falso terrore coacti 
effugisse volunt longe longeque remosse, 
sanguine civilt rem confiant divitiasque 
conduplicant avidi, caedem caede accomulantes, 
crudeles gaudent im tristi funere fratris 
et consanguineum mensas odere timentque 

(IIT, 68-78). 
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We may see.the reflection of thes» details in Vergil's mortiferum 
bellum, the Humenides, and Disccrcia, and may explain from 
‘line 72 his peculiar expression mala mentis Gaudia. The “ evil 
joys of the mind” might, after al., zover a very wide range of 
human pastimes, but from the assoziation with the Lucretian 
passage we may be justifie] in diagnosing them as frairicidal 
Vergil had already used she same suggestion in the second 
Georgie when he is dezeribing th» pursuits of those not fortunate 
enough to be farmers: 


. gaudent perfusi sanguine fratrum 
(Georg., II, 510). 
Is it going too far to see in Lu2retius’ description of human 
follies the picture which suggested to Vergil’s mind the evil 
creatures which introduce men to their own hells? We shall see 
later how the description of Tertaras, which he puts into the 
mouth of the Sibyl, harks back again to this passage in Lucretius 
and is also connected with the Luc-etian idea that men make 
^ their own hell for themselves. The difference between the two 
writers is well illustrated ky their aztitudes here. Lucretius is 
struck and vexed by the stupidicy of men while Vergil sees the 
pathos of the suffering which it b-irgs upon them. | 
After Aeneas and the Sibyl hav» erossed the Styx they come 

to the place of those who di» before tieir time. One group here, 
the suicides, is described in terms whach suggest that Vergil had 
Lucretius’ words in mind as he wrot», as he well might if there 
is any truth in the story thet Lu2retiis killed himself: 

proxima deinde tenent maerti loca; qui sibi letum 

insontes peperere manu lucemque perost - 

proiecere animas. quam vellent aethere in alto 

nunc et pauperiem et duros verferre labores 

(VI, 434-7). 

Lucretius describes the desize to Jie in the same terms, as hatred 
of light which he so often equates wita life: 


et saepe usque ade» mortis formidine vitae 
percipit humanos odium lucdsque videndae, 
ut sibi consciscant mae-erti pectore letum 
obliti fontem curarum hrnc esse timorem 
(III, 79-82). 


The pathetic wish of the svicides is >£ course closely related to 
the speech of Achilles in the Odyssey, 


H 
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but it also contains a phrase reminiscent of two passages in the 
De Rerum Natura: “ duros perferre labores.” In III, 990 
Lucretius uses the P apropos of Tityos "aeternum 
poterit perferre dolorem," and in III, 999 in connection with’ 
Sisyphus “durum sufferre laborem." 

From here we follow Aeneas through his encounters with Dido, 
the Greek heroes, and Deiphobus, until he comes to the gates of ` 
Tartarus. Since he may not enter, the interior is described to: 
him by the Sibyl. Her speech -has always seemed to me the 
flattest part of the book, a passage which might have been 
inserted as a concession to literary convention or to-a scholarly 
love of mythology. If, however, while reading these lines, one 
bears in mind Lucretius’ description of the Tortures of Hell, 
they become much more interesting. . Whether Vergil intended 
the characters whom he places in Tartarus also to be interpreted 
as allegorical figures, one cannot say, but one can at least see 
by what train of thought they may have come inio the picture 
and can find in them the “lacrimae rerum” which otherwise 
seem strangely lacking in this episode. 

At the end of Book III Lucretius attacks the popular con- 
ception of Hades and tells us that there is no true hell except 
what we make for ourselves here on earth: 

i ~ Atque ea nimirum quaecumque Acherunte profundo 
prodita sunt esse, in vita sunt omnia nobis 
` (III, 978-9). 
The stock creatures of the mythical Hades had been to Lucretius 
symbols of human folly and wickedness. Tantalus, dreading 
the.stone which hangs above his head, represents the fear of the 
gods and of fate: 


nec miser inpendens magnum timet aere saxum 

Tantalus, ut famast, cassa formidine torpens; 

sed magis in vita divom metus urget inanis 

mortalis, casumque timent quem cuique ferat fors 
(III, 980-3). 


Tantalus name, appears to have been lost in the lacuna in 
Vergil's text, but we cannot be wrong in identifying him from 
the description: 
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quo super atra silex iam iem lapsura cadentique 
imminet adsi-nilis ; luceat genialibus altis 

aurea fulcra toris, spulaeque ante ora paratae 
regifico luxu; furiérum maxima iuxta 

accubat et manibus prohibet contingere mensas, 


exsurgitque fzcem attollens atque intonat ore 
(VI, 602-7). 


Lucretius cites Tityos, with his vitals everlastingly torn by birds, 
as the type of the lover: 


sed Tityos nobis hiz est, in amore iacentem 
quem volceres lacerant etque exest anxius angor 


aut alia cuavis seindun; cuppedine curae 
( IIT, 992-4). 


Vergil describes the same character with more sympathy for his 
unhappy situation: 


nec non et Tityon, Terrge 3mniparentis " alumnum, 
cernere erat, per tora novem eui iugera corpus 
porrigitur, rostroque immanis vultur obunco 
immortale iecur tondens fecundaque poenis 

viscera rimaturque epulis kabitatque sub alto 


pectore, nec fibris requies catur ulla renatis, 
( VI, 595-600). 
To a good Epicurean politizal ambition is one of the greater 
follies, and Lucretius represents its evil consequences by the 
figure of Sisyphus: , 
Sisyphus in vita qroque nobis ante oculos est 
qui petere a populo fasces saevasque secures 
imbibit, et semper victus tristisque recedit. 
nam peter2 imperium, qvoc inanest nec datur umquam, 
atque in eo szmper duram sufferre laborem, 
hoc est.adverso nixantem trudere monte ` 
saxum qucd tamen » summo iam vertice rursum 
volvitur ef plani raptim petit aequora campi 
(IIT, 995-1002). 
Vergil probably shared this'point of view towards the desire for 
office, but in the Augustan age another aspect of its folly was 
more apparent. It was not merely a platitude when Horace said: 


\ 


'Omniparens is a rather uncommon word which occurs twice in 
Lucretius as an adjeecive for terra, once in II, 700, where he has been 
explaining the generation of species end cites our old friend the 
Chimaera as an example of what cannct happen per terras omniparentis, 
and again in the magnificent, if uncriginal, line which deseribes the 
earth as omniporens zadem reram commune sepulorum (V, 259). In 
both cases an association with the uncerworld is not far to seek, 
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. . . celsae graviore casu 
' decidunt turres feriuntque summos 
fulgura montis. 


` -€ 


Vergil has been impressed by the same aspect of ambition and: 
instead of Sisyphus he shows us first the Titans? and the 
" Aloidae who tried to drive Jupiter from heaven (VI, 580-4) 
and then Sisyphus’ unhappy but more picturesque. brother 
Salmoneus: 


vidi et crudelis dantem Salmonea poenas, 

dum flammam Iovis et sonitus imitatur Olympi. 

quattuor hie invectus equis et lampada quassans 

per Gratum populos mediaeque per Elidis urbem. 

ibat ovans, divumque sibi poscebat honorem,  : 

demens, qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmen 

aere et cornipedum pulsu simularet equorum ! 

(VI, 585-91). 
In an age in which human ambition could reach for divinity 
such & pieture would be much more striking than Sisyphus 
plodding dully up the hill. Lucretius ends his list of types with 
the Danaids who represent futile greed (III, 1003-10). There 
seems to be no parallel for them in Vergil's Tartarus, where, 
however; we find the Lapiths, Ixion, and Pirithous (VI, 601). 
Since the lacuna which swallowed Tantalus’ name has also 
deprived us of any further details about these last famous 
sinners, we cannot say what association suggested them to Vergil 
from all the rank and file of myth. In view of the lacuna I 
would hesitate to do more than point out that both Ixion and his 
son Perithous were on occasion involved with those Centaurs 
who in this connection sometimes emerge from Vergil’s 
subconscious.” 
Thus out of the six characters or groups of charaeters in the 

first part of Vergil’s Tartarus (the Titans, the Aloidae, Sal- 
moneus, Tityos, the Lapiths, and Tantalus) five may be in- 


* The Titans are used as symbols of overweening ambition by Horace 
also in Odes, III, 4, when he advises the use of vim temperatam instead 
of vis consili expers. One glimpses Antony behind the giants. 

P [Ixion's connection is the more interesting. He became the father of 
a Centaur, by a shade which was created by Zeus in the shape of Hera 
to deceive him. Such a tale might well be called to mind by Lucretius’ 
discussion of impossible “ Misehwesen " and his relation of the images 
to the futility of love. The grotesque outcome of Ixion's passion for 
the Queen of Heaven makes him a good illustration of the latter idea. 
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terpreted in an allegorical way which gives the picture much 
more depth, if we keep in mind Lucretius words. 

After Vergil has described specific mythological characters, he 
introduces some human sinners under general headings: those 
who hated their brothers, beat their fathers, or cheated their 
clients, or who were misers, adulterers, and traitors. ‘Theseus 
and Phlegyas interrupt this second series of sinners, apparently 
as examples of impiety, and then we return to the nameless, 
ending with more varieties of traitors, and committers of incest. 

This galaxy does not ssern to have been suggested by the same 
passage in Lucretius as, the former group, but it has'a familiar 
sound which is explained if we turn again to the beginning 
of Lucretius’ third book anc his list of the crimes to which the 
fear of death drives mankind. We find an interesting series of 
parallels: 


1. Vergil: | 
Hie quibus invisi fratres, dum. vita manebat, 
pulsatusve parens aut fraus innexa clienti (608-9). 


Lucretius: 
crudeles gaudent in tristi funere fratris 
et consanguineum mensas odere timentque (72-3). 


hune vexare pudorem, hune vincula amicitias 
rumpere e; in summa precatem evertere suadet; 
nam iam saepe homines patriam carosque parentes 
prodiderunt, vitare Acherusia iempla petentes 
88-6). 
2. Vergil: 
aut qui divitiis scli incubwere repertis 
nee partem vosuere suis . . . (610-11). 
Lucretius: 


denique avarities, et honorum caeca cupido 
quae miseros homines cogunt transcendere fines 
4UTIS * » ® (59-61). 


... divitiasque 
conduplicent avid)... (70-1). 
3. Vergil: | 
quique ob adulterium caesi (612). ` 
Lucretius: 
hune vexare pudorem (83). 
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4.. Vergil: 
.. quique arma secuti 
impia. nec veriti dominorum fallere dextras (612-18). 


Lueretius: 
-sanguine civilt.rem conflant . . . (70). 
. . . hune vincula amicitia 

rumpere et in summa pietatem evertere suadet; 

nam iam saepe homines patriam . .. 

prodiderunt ... (88-6). 
These pairs cannot all be called close parallels, nor are there 
always even approximate parallels for all the ideas in either 
passage, but the thought is close enough in meaning and expres- 
sion to be interesting in this connection, 

At the appointed spot Aeneas leaves the Golden Bough and 

they pass on to the place of the Blessed: 


His demum. exactis, perfecto munere divae, 
devenere locos laetos et amoena virecta 
fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas. 
largior hic campos aether et lumine vestit 
purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt 

(VI, 687-41). 


The influence of Lucretius farnous imitation of Homer, in his 
description of the gods’ home, is obvious here: 


. + . Semperque innubilus aether 
integit et large diffuso lumine rident (III, 21-2). 


There is, however, in the fourth book of Lucretius a description 
of dreams which conveys much more of the uncanny atmosphere _ 
of Aeneas’ journey: | 


denique eum suavi devinxit membra sopore 

somnus et in summa corpus iacet omne quiete, 

tum vigilare tamen nobis et membra movere ; 

nostra videmur, et in nóctis caligine caeca . 

cernere censemus solem lumenque dvurnum, 

conclusoque laco caelum mare flumina montis 

mutare et campos pedibus transire videmur, - 

et sonitus audire, severa silentia noctis 

undique cum constent, et reddere dicta tacentes . 
(IV, 453-61). 


This can, of course, be read as a perfectly straightforward 
description of the phenomena of dreams, but I should think that 
anyone who had ever had a nightmare, or a high fever, would 
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recognize the shadow. which then surrounds the light in which 
one moves, and the endless wandering under a lowering sky. 
In nocits caligine caeca may mean simply “although the night 
is dark” and concluso loco may mean “within our own four 
walls," but it is one of the virtues of great poeiry that it often 
seems to mean a great deal more than the author originally 
intended, and can touch off an image in another poet’s mind 
which results in something quite different. I should not be 
surprised if Lucretius’ haunting description contributed some- 
thing to Vergil’s first picture of the dark underworld, in which 
only the fields of the blessed knew sun and stars, and of Aeneas’ 
troubled wanderings among the shadows. 


. . . sit numine vestro 

pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas. 

Ibant obscuri sola sub ricete per umbram 

perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna: 

quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 

est iter in silvis, ubi caelum condidit umbra 
Iuppiter, eb rebus nox abstulit atra colorem 

( VI, 266-72). 


These lines are full of the same eerie twilight that Lucretius 
felt in his dreams.'? 


1° We may note here the relation between this passage in Lucretius 
and Vergil's most successful description of a dream, that of Dido after 
Aeneas has left her: 
» agit ipse furentem 

in somnis feris Aeneas, semperque relinqui 

‘sola sibi, semper longam incomitata videtur 

ire vium et Tyrios deserta quaerere terra, 

Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus 

et solem geminum et duplices se ostendere Thebas 

aut Agamemnorius scaenis agitatus Orestes, 

armatam facibus matrem et serpentibus atris 

eum fugit ultricesque sed»nt in limine Dirae 

(Aeneid, IV, 405-73). 


The mythological and theatrical details at the end have always seemed 
to me to spoil a very moving passage, but the connection between dreams . 
and these impossible ereatures of the imagination, which is provided by 
the Lueretiàn theory of the images, at least explains what they are 
doing here. The double sun and the two Thebes, which seem particularly 
irrelevant to Dido's sorrow, must have slipped in at the tail end of 
Vergil’s train of thought, for, just before Lucretius describes dreams 
in the passage quoted above (IV, 453-31) he is explaining how one can 
make oneself see double by pressing a finger against the eyeball. 


t 
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Anchises’ explanation of the anima mundi is not a passage in 
which one would expect to find much evidence of sympathy with 
the passionate materialism of Lucretian thcught, but it provides 
a very interesting example of similarity in language and tone 
combined with almost complete difference of content. That a 
doctrine so utterly opposed to his own should be presented in 
such a way that one could almost swear the words were spoken 
by Lucretius himself—Lucretius polished and perhaps a little 
subdued, but still perfectly recognizable—would be enough to 
make even his ashes spin in their urn. But the fact remains 
that, if Vergil had never read Lucretius, Anchises’ speech could 
never have been written as it stands.** 

With this survey of Lucretian associations in the Sixth Book 
of the Aeneid I hope that I have made this point: Vergil as he 
wrote the Sixth Book was still very much under the influence 
of many of the Epicurean theories which were part of his daily 
life in the hortulus Cecropius. The physics of Epicurus he still 
accepted and he used the theory of images to provide the setting 
for the high point of his epic. He gives plenty of hints to guide 
his friends to the scientific explanation of Aeneas’ journey to the 
underworld but does not spoil the narrative by being explicit or 
weaken the effect of the episode by making its nature obvious. 
I feel sure that Vergil meant Aeneas’ journey to Hades to be 
interpreted as a dream by those versed in thé Epicurean theories 
of dreams and visions, while he left it to be taken as a real 
‘episode by the uninitiated. This would explain the statement 
at the end of the book that Anchises sent Aeneas and the Sibyl 
back to the upper world by the Ivory Gate through which the 
Manes send dreams instead of letting them retrace their steps, 
as other visitors to Hades had done. Aeneas and his companion- 
are thus put in the same category as the falsa insomnia. The 


1 The Lucretian associations here seem to support the thesis that 
Vergil in his picture of Anchises had in mind Ennius’ description of 
Homer’s appearance to him and his revelation of the rerum, natura. 
Lucretius refers to this (I, 119-26) and may thus have suggested the 
device to Vergil while he was collecting the material and putting 
together .the plot for the Sixth Book, or rather have reminded him of a 
scene with which he must have been familiar. Cf. Pascal, Commenta- 
tiones Vergilianae, pp. 143 ff., where the whole of Anchises’ speech, not 
just the idea for the episode, is thought to have been taken from, 
Ennius. l 
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Aeneas of the underworld is a dream dreamed by the true Aeneas. 
The introduction of the tre» of dreams at the entrance to Hades 
and its association with the theory of images must have been 
meant as the clue to the irterpretation.'? 

If, however, he still accepted the physics of Epieureanism, it 
-is quite clear that he had discerdad its ethics in one cardinal 
point. The difference between Vergil’s point of view and 
Lucretius’ on the question of participation in public affairs 
cannot be better illustrated than by comparing two famous 
passages which contain another striking verbal association: 


ut setius multo jiem siz parere quietum 
quam regere imperio res "elle et regna tenere 
(Lucretius, V, 1129-30). 
iu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(hae tibi erunt artes), 2acisque imponere morem, 
parcere subiectis ec debellare superbos 
| (Aeneid, VI, 851-8). 
Here Vergil sets forth his challenge to Lucretius and we see 
what the whcle book has been leading up to. Aeneas leaves 
Hades with his mind inten! upon the future, not his own future 
but that of.his descendaris. lo the true Epicurean such a 
preoccupation would be simply silly, but Vergil has hoist the 
Epicureans with their own pecsard. He has used their own 
physics, the, material and often the very words of their greatest 
exponent, to preach against the principle on which their secure 
and peaceful lives were founded, and he sends out his hero, 
following a dream, to labo- for a future he will never see. | 


AGNES Kirsopre MICHELS. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. i 


22 E, L. Highbarger in his recent bcok, The Gate of Dreams (Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Studies iw Archaeologr, No. 30) sees marked Platonic 
influence in the latter part of the &ixth Book and interprets the whole 
journey through Hades as an allegory cf the soul (Chap. VIII, especially 
p. 110). Such an observation does not seem to me necessarily at 
variance with my own interpretatior. A poem like the Aeneid is difficult 
to understand largely because it ean m2an so many different things. 


THE METHOD OF CHOOSING ARCHONS IN ATHENS 
CNDER THE EMPIRE. 


In his study of the Athenian archons under the Empire 
Graindor finds that the archonship no longer rotates on the 
basis of tribal cycles. A glance at lists where the succession of 
archons is certain shows no official order; in fact, we find the 
same tribe holding the archonship. for two years in succession.” 
The appearance in the Archon lists of Roman emperors like 
Domitian, Hadrian, Gallienus, and foreign princes like Rhoe 
metalkes and Antiochos Philopappos seems to show a direct 
election. It is the aristocratic character of the office during this 
period which in part leads Graindor to this conclusion. Though 
the archonship had lost its political and administrative im- 
portance, its prestige increased. The archornship is the peyteryg 
dpyy,? the summus magistratus;* it is a Aerovpyla® entailing 
expense; in the list of archons there appear the names not only 
of emperors and princes but the names of illustrious people like 
the historians Arrian and Dexippus, and members of other dis- : 
tinguished Athenian families. These considerations lead 
Graindor to conclude that aside from the fact that the archon- 
ship was an elective omice during the Empire period we know 
nothing of the method followed in the choosing of archons. 

Graindor dates the change in the method of choosing archons 
from 103/2, the date in Ferguson’s earlier work when the 
secretary cycles in the prytany-secretaryship stopped. Further- 
more, Graindor claims that Ferguson's law was not reéstablished 
in the Empire period.6 The writer has shown that the evidence 
brought forth by Graindcr does not confirm his assumption; in 
fact we now have definite evidence for the existence of Ferguson’s 
law in the second century of the Empire period.” Though 


1P. Graindor, Chronologie des archontes athéniens sous VEHmpire 
(Mémoires de l'Académie Royale de Belgique, VIII [Brussels, 1922]), 
p. 14, n. 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 13. 

? Dio Cassius, LXIX, 19. 

t Scriptores Historiae: Augustae, Vita Gallieni, 11, 3. 

5 Philostratus, Vitae Sophistarum, ll, 20, 1. 

? Graindor, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
74. A. Notopoulos, * Ferguson's Law in Athens under the ipie 4 
A.J. P., LXIV (1943), pp. 44-55. 
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Ferguson's law is now positively established for the Empire 
period, the scarcity of inscriptions containing both archon and 
secretary forces us to approach tke chronclogy of the archons 
almost completely deprivec of the valuable service that Fergu- 
son's law renders to Athenian chrcnology. 

When it comes to the archons of the Empire period we note 
some interesting facts. Whereas the eponymous archonship in 
the period between 301/0 and 91/0 is held mostly by incon- 
spicuous people and we rarely know their demotic or patronymic, ` 
the eponymous archons of the Empire period are for the most 
part conspicuous people. The prestige of the office is shown 
by the archon lists themselves. Dew has pointed out “ that out 
of 2788 inscriptions (plus those in Addenda) published in J. G.? 
II-III, partes I-II, only one is a list of archontes prior to ca. 
100 B. C. ... In the next period, when the Areopagos had 
grown strong, lists for one year eech were thereaiter not infre- 
quently inscribed, each on a separate small stele, in the bold 
letters of the time.” * The prestige of the office is further shown 
by the very frequent presence of th» demotic. This is in marked 
contrast to the rare presenze of the demotic with the archons of 
the previous period. It shows thai. the prestige of the office was : 
shared in the Empire period by the deme and tribe from which 
the archons came. A study of the archons of this period shows a 
strong tribal consciousness. The proportion of archons that 
come from the demes of Marathcn and Phaleron of the tribe 
Aiantis is an index of this tribal consciousness which is further 
illustrated by the fact shat the emperors Commodus, Hadrian, 
Philopappos, the king of Commagene, and probably Domitian, 
Severus Alexander, and Gallienus ell appear to have been en- 
. rolled in.the deme Besa of Hadrisnis? It will be the object of 
this paper to show that tribal consciousness was still strong in 
the Empire period and that, though the tribe was not as im-, 
portant politically as before, it sBll continued to be an active 
unit in the distribution of the arzhonship. A study of the 
 &rchonship which dismisses the subject with the categorical 
. statement that it was an elective office without studying the 
archonship in the context of triba- cistribution is likely to mis- 


8 S, Dow, “The Lists of Athenian érchontes,’ Hesperia, III (1934), 
p. 183. 
° J, H. Oliver, “ Greek Inscriptions," Hesperia, XI (1942), p. 60. 
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understand the true character of the office in the Empire period. 
It will be shown that even an office of prestige cannot be divorced 
from the strongly rooted feeling that, if possible, every tribe 
should have a representative in the course of a tribal cycle. 

The truth of this is apparent in the case of the archons of the 
first century B. C., even after the constitution of Athens was © 
changed. One of the striking things that meets the phyle- 
minded eye is not the discarding of tribal cycles in the archon- 
ship but the substitution of tribal cycles in the allotment order 
throughout the first century B.C. I.G., II’, 2336 (102/1- 
96/5);? which gives both horizontally and longitudinally an 
almost complete list of all the nine archons with their demotics, 
shows (1) that longitudinally the eponymous archonship for 
. these years is in the tribal allotment order; (2) that both longi- 
tudinally and horizontally the three senior archonships were 
distributed by allotment among the tribes; (3) that the thesmo- 
thetai, with one exception due to a clerical error, follow Beloch’s 
law ** and are distributed in the official order. It is obvious that 
the allotment order continues into the Empire period, for J. G., 
ID, 1721 (14/3) shows perfect horizontal distribution in the 
case of the three senior archons and the maintenance of the 
official order for the thesmothetai. Similarly the sortition cycles : 
in the longitudinal order observed in 102/1-98/5 apparently con- 
tinue, for Kointos, archon for 56/5 (I. @., II?, 1717) comes 
from. Aiantis (X), Polyainos, archon for 14/8 (I. G., II°, 1721) 
comes from Attalis (XII), and Xenon, archon ca, 8 (I. G., IT’, 
1722) comes from Ptolemais (V). Thus we have evidence, 
which will be later supplemented, that the archonship was dis- 
tributed according to the allotment order among the tribes from 
the beginning of the first century and continued into the early 
Empire period. 

The origin of the allotment order in the uod is to be 
found perhaps in the increase of the number of tribes from ten 
to twelve. "The problem did not arise when there were ten tribes, 
for the nine archons plus the secretary of the thesmothetai? 


10 Cf, table in Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles in the Hellenistic Age 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1932), p. 51; Dow, Hesperia, III (1934), p. 177. 

11 Cf. Jahrb. d. Class, Phil. (Fleckeisen, 1884), pp. 481 ff.; cf, Fergu- 
son, Tribal Cycles, pp. 52-4. 

12 Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 55, 1. 
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solved the problem of equal represeniation from all tribes and 
thus the offieial order was used. When the tribes, however, 
were increased to twelve and later to thirteen a difficult problem 
arose of adjusting the dispreportionate number of archons to the 
tribes. The official ocder would leave two (or three) tribes 


‘unrepresented. Kahrszedt suggests that the problem was solved ` 
. in the case of twelve tribes by haring the priest of Asclepius . 


and the herald of the Areepagus come from the two unrepre- 
sented itribes.? Fergcson .n his review of Kahrstedt’s Unter- 


suchungen zur Magist-atur in Athen has shown that the case 


of Phyleus of Eleusis in 283/5 forms no basis for believing that 
* the archontic role wes permanently attached to the priesthood 
of Asklepios.”  Similzrly, ihe presence of the Herald of the 


E Areopagus with the rine archons in post-Sullan and Empire 


period lists has “no relevanee for Hallenistic times,” and records 
“some unknown post-&ullam act or grouping." !* Therefore the 
problem that presented itself to the Athenians upon the creation 
of Antigonis and Demetrias was whether to create two additional 


archonships if the official crder was to be kept or else to keep .. 


the traditional number of erchons and find another mechanism 
of choosing archons which would not run counter to the strongly- 
rooted feeling that every tribe should have a representative on a 


composite board. Ths "mechanism was found in the sortition ^ 
cycle already in use ir choosing prytanies. The sortition cycle 
must have appeared to the Athenians as the best compromise . 


which would preserve -he traditionel number of archons and at © 


the same time not offend any part:cular tribe. The use of the 
lot to select nine archcns aad one secretary of ihe thesmothetai 
out of the twelve tribesamust have seemed as fair to the Athenians 
as the toss of a coin ssems to us ir. ease of equal claims. The 
unrepresented tribes would thus not feel slighted, as would have 
been the case if the official order were kept. The sortition 
cycle, being a mechanism which assured distributive justice 5 
in a case where the number of archons was disproportionate to 


33 TJ, Kahrstedt, U iE uode gbh eur M: Td im Athen—Studien 
zum öffentlichen Recht A-hens, Teil II (Stuttgart, 1936), pp. 26-7, 

14 Ferguson, 4.J.P., LIS (1938), pp. 233-4; for Ferguson’s own view 
of the problem ef. Triba: Cyc es, p. 92, n. 1; ef. also ae a 
TII (1934), pp. 184-5. 


_— 


18 For the conception o- distributi ve justice in awarding of meats by. 


the state cf. Aristotle, E-h. Næ., 1130 t 30-33; Politics, 1317 b. , 
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the-number of tribes, was chosen as the way out of the dilemma 
to the satisfaction of the tribes. But the sortition cycle did . 
not entirely supplant the official order in the composite board of 
archons. The spirit of compromise is shown in the fact that 
the allotment order was grafted to the official order in the board 
of archons; the three senior archons were chosen on the basis of 
the allotment order while the six thesmothetai were chosen on 
the basis of the official order from the residuum.” 

The composite board of archons from 229/8-213/2 (I. G., IP, 
1706) and 102/1-96/5 (I. Œ., IT”, 2336) shows that the principle 
` of choosing the senior archons by allotment order must have been 
applied both horizontally and perpendicularly at the same time. 
Outside of these lists we do not possess sufficient demotics in 
the eponymous archonship in the Hellenistic period to determine 
the exact date when the principle of sortition cycles was first 
applied. But the fact that Ferguson has shown a new sortition 
cycle to have begun with the creation of Ptolemais (924/8- 
223/2) 78 shows that the earlier archons in Z.G., II’, 1706 
were chosen on the basis of sortition cycles even before this. 
. The exact point might be located in 807/6, the date of the crea- 
tion of Antigonis and Demetrias, when the problem first arose 
whether to create additional archons or to distribute the three 
senior archonships by lot among the twelve tribes. Now, if we 
use J. G., II?, 1706 (229/8-213/2), I. G., II? 2336 (102/1- 
96/5), I. G., IT2, 1717 (56/5), Z. G., 11?, 1721 (14/3), and I. G., 
II? 1722 (ca.8), as points d'appui, we find that the allotment 
order was used both horizontally and perpendicularly in the case 
of the three senior archons throughout the Hellenistic period 
and extending to the early Empire period. We have thus reached 
a basic principle to guide us in eliciting the method’ of choosing 
archons at the beginning of the Empire period. 

A closer examination, however, of all the archon lists of the 
first century B.C. will reveal some significant exceptions to 


16 The possession in Athens as late as 157 B.C. of a stock of allotment 
machines in marble is of relevance to this point. Cf. Dow, Prytaneis 
( Hesperia, Supplement I [Athens, 1937]), pp. 198 ff. 

™ Of. Ferguson, Tribal Cycles, pp. 50-4; Dow, Hesperia, IIE (1934), 
pp. 178-81. 

18 Ferguson, Tribal Cyeles, p. 53; for the date of the creation of 
Ptolemais ef. W. Kendrick Pritchett, The Five Attie Tribes After 
Kleisthenes (Baltimore, 1943), pp. 13-23. 
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this general principle. I.G., IP, 2336 (102/1-96/5) and I. G., 
II? 1721'(14/3) show a perfect horizontal distribution among 
the tribes, allotment o-der Zor th» three senior archons, and the . 
official order for the thesmethetei. Yet we have evidence that 
‘the perfect tribal distribudion which is shown in these two 
inscriptions is not absolute y maintained in other inscriptions 
of the period. Along wit= these inscriptions we have others 
which show that, thouzh tk» principle of the allotment order is 
maintained in the disiribuzion of the archons throughout the 
tribes, exceptions appear ir. which a single tribe is represented 
. by two archons.? This & important, for here we have the 
nucleus for the extension of this exception from the horizontal to 
the longitudinal order in tke cycles of tribal distribution. Later 
in the Empire period we shall fird one tribe holding two or ` 
sometimes more arehonships within a longitudinal cycle in the 
allotment order. As evidence for a single tribe being repre- 
sented by two archors in one year we have I. Œ., ID, 1714 
(ca. 90, Ferguson; 88/7, Dow), I. G., IIF, 1715 (85/4?), I. G., 
II* 1717 (56/5), I. Œ., IF, 1719 (46/5), I. G., II?, 1722 (ca. 
8 B. C.), I. G., I, 1729 (ca. 1 B.C). Although, as Dow points 
Out, some of these dup-cations may be avoided by either 
assuming clerical errors in che lists or conjecturing that a deme 
was subdivided, there is nc doukt shat after the suppression of 
the Demos in 91 B.C. tk» rule that no two archons should 
come from the same tribe ~as from time to time relaxed. The 
tribal system is tampered with and changed slowly but not 
uprooted suddenly. The arcaonsLip may or may not have become 
an elective office, but it ca-not be abstracted from the strongly 
ingrained tribal distributien of tke office. This office can be 
elective like that of tbe str=tegoi and still be distributed among 
the tribes xara $vAás even when they were elected as ¿£ dadvrwy.”* 
The evidence shows that Athens still adhered to its deeply rooted : 
ancestral political machinery while making it elastic to fit 
political, social, and ecopomic ccnditions and circumstances. 
Thus the question is nct wnethar we shall abandon the tribal 


19 For g list of these sze the inscriptions marked with t in the tables 
of Ferguson (Tribal Cycles, pp. 50-1) and Dow (Hesperia, IIT [1934], 
pp. 177-9). | 

*° Dow, Hesperia, III (1934 , pp. 180-1. 

21 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 61; ef. Ferguson, 4.J.P.. LIX (1938), pp. 
232-3. 
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order with respect to the archonship but rather the degree in 
which the deeply ingrained tribal system is maintained or 
tampered with.* It is the aim of this paper to show that the 


method of choosing archons in the Empire period is the result 


of two forces at work in Athens: (1) a deeply rooted adherence 
to the ancestral political machinery and (2) the adaptation of 
this machinery to pay Athens’ respects to Roman aristocracy 
and distinguished Athenians who had acquired Roman citizen- 
ship.” 

This conclusion is based not only on the above-mentioned 
inscriptions where both a perpendicular and horizontal tribal 
allotment order is evident but also on a study of the archon 
eponymous list from 113/4-169/70 A.D. A close scrutiny of 
this list in the light of Ferguson's sortition cycles gives us an 
indication of the method employed, if not for the entire Empire 
period at least for a considerable period in the second century 
after Hadrianis was created, It is fortunate that the majority : 
of archons in this period can be dated exactly or approxi- 
mately (a) by inscriptions which mention the year of Hadrian’s 
visit to Athens, (b) by the Delian lists containing consecutive 
archons, and (c) by the year of the paedotribia of Abascantus. 
which fixes the position of many archons.?* 

An analysis of the archon list from 118/4-169/70, as found in 
the Kirehner-Kolbe table recently revised by Oliver * with some 
corrections, further .determinstions, and additional archons, 
shows the following interesting facts. 

If we abstract from this list Tib. Claudius Attalos (140/1 
or 141/2), the historian Arrian (145/6), P. Aelius Vibullius 
(143/4) belonging to the stemma of Herodes Atticus, Praxa- 


' 22 For the various discussions of the gradual breakdown of the tribal 
system in Athens, cf. references cited by Dow, Hesperia, III (1934), | 
p. 181, n. 2, 

?3 Of. Oliver, Hesperia, XI (1942), pp. 29-30; A.N. Sherwin- era 
The Roman Citizenship (Oxford, 1939), pp. 190-1, 203-4. 

*4 Of. "Testimonia in the Kirchner-Kolbe table, Z. G., IT^, Pars Ateu 
Fasciculus posterior (1931), pp. 792-4.. For additional relevant remarks 
as to the differences between the Kirchner-Kolhe table and those of 
Graindor, cf, Oliver, Hesperia, XI (1942), p. 81. The evidence from the 
secretary cycles shows that the vear of Abascantus can definitely be 
assigned to 136/7, the date ássigned to him by Kolbe on independent 
grounds: cf. Notopoulos, A. J. P., LXIV (1943); p. 55, n. 31. 

25 Oliver, Hesperia. XI (1942), PP. 81-9. 
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.goras II (154/5), the folowing archons who simia to the 


Diokles stemma: P. Aclius Alexandros I (142/8), Aelius Ardys 
(150/1), Aelius Kallikrates (15€/1), and Aelius Alexandros: II 
(159/60), and Philisteides (163/4), all the remaining archons 
from 113/4-163/4 would -orm cur sortition cycles. Using 
125/6, the first archcn yesr afzer the'creation of Hadrianis, 
probably in March 125,?* as the point of a cycle demarcation, we 
would get one twelve-iribe sortizion cycle (118/4-124/5), and 
three thirteen-tribe so-titio— cycles (120/8; -137/8, a 150/1, 
151/2-163/4). 

The first cycle (113/4-121/5) consists of eleven archons, four: 
of whom have demotics, As far as the evidence of demotics 
shows, no tribe holds she archonzhip twice. It is of interest to 
note that the end of the zycle coincides with a hypothetical 
prytany-secretary from -Attalis, fhe twelfth tribe in the official 
order. The prytany-secretary in the vear of T. Kemówos ‘Ayvotatos, 


who has been securely dat2d by Xolbe in 117/8," is Nexias | 


. Aopiwvos Aves (Ptolemais V). If we roiate forward from this 
point we find that the twelfth tribe holds the office in 124/5; a 
new cycle would then begin m September, 125/6, for Hadrianis 


was in the process of orgarizaticn in the winter and spring of 


125; thus the archon who azsumed office in Sept. 124, the month 
.of Hadrian's arrival at Atkans, woald not go out'of office until 
Sept. 125. The new secretary cycle would then coincide with 
. the beginning of a cycle marked by the creation of Hadrianis: 
. The coincidence of Hadriars.arr-vel in Athens with the comple- 
‘tion of a prytany-secretary ribal cycle would thus facilitate the 
creation of a new tribe. 

The second cycle (195/6-137/8) consists of seven archons all 
of whom except one possess the demotic. JNo'tribe holds the 
archonship twice; this sortiiion cycle is an interesting indication 
of the refreshed tribal ecaseiousress that resulted from the 
creation of a new tribe. T>e archaizing spirit of the Hadrianic 
era is also revealed in the =trict observance of the official order 
in the prytany-secretarvship. Hadrianis, now enrolled as seventh 


29 W, Weber, Untersuciunger zur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus 
(Leipzig, 1907), p. 163: ef. Graindor op. cit. pp. 19-22; Graindor, 
_ Athènes sous Hadrien (Cairo, 1934), pr. 18 ff. 

21 W, Kolbe, “ Studien zur atzischen Chronologie der Kaiserzeit,” Ath. 
Mitt., XLVI (1921), p. 108. 
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in ‘the official order, falls upon rotation from 117/8 (Ptolemais 
V) in 131/2, the seventh year after the creation of Hadrianis. 

The fact that the archon as well as the prytany-secretary for 
131/2 comes from Hadrianis is indicative of a deliberate effort 
on the part of the Athenians to honor the official inauguration 
of Hadrianis. Though Hadrianis could have been honored with 
an archon in 125/6, immediately upon its creation, this con- 
cession would run counter to the archaizing spirit of the time 
which would feel that this honor should be. reserved for 131/2, 

the year when Hadrianis first took its place as the seventh tribe 
in the official order. It is also significant to observe that the 
archon for 181/2 is chosen on the basis of the official order, 
whereas the remaining archons in the cycle were chosen on the 
basis of the allotment order. This can only be explained as a 
deliberate effort on the part of the Athenians to honor the 
‘induction of Hadrianis to the official order. 

The third cycle (138/9-150/1) consists of twelve archons, all but 
one of whom have demotics.”* Aiantis holds the archonship four 
times. The fourth cycle (151/2-163/4) consists of ten archons 
all of whom possess demotics. Aiantis holds the archonship three 
^ times in this cycle. The last two cycles show that Aiantis holds 
a preéminent position among the tribes. The feeling. that every 
tribe should be represented in office, a characteristic of Athenian 
democracy, has waned somewhat since the creation of Hadrianis 
and with this ebb in the archaizing spirit the archonship is again 
. distributed, as was bound to be the case in Athens in the Empire 
period, in a ratio of merit and rank and prestige rather than 
equality among the tribes. 

This analysis has shown that of the forty archons whose names 
we possess for the period 113/4-163/4, thirty-one archons possess 
_demotics. The nine archons who spoil the perfect formation of 
sortition cycles in this period are distributed as follows among 
, the tribes: onè comes from Pandionis, one from Hippothontis, 
one from Kekropis, one from Akamantis, and five come from 
Aiantis. The remaining twenty-two archons are distributed in 
the various cycles among the tribes in the allotment order. Thus 
there.is with the exception of Aiantis a relatively wide distribu- 
tion of the office among the tribes during'this period. The 
" possibility of four sortition cycles, if we abstract the above- 


_28 The third cyele contains in.addition one demotic without an archon. 
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mentioned archons, shows tkat the distribution of the office is not 
accidental and is proof o2 the existence of a strong iribal 
consciousness in Athers in the Empire period. 

If we examine the pr»sopograpky of the archons who spoil 
the formation of these sortition cycles we find that they are 
distinguished persons. Arr:an,? though a native of Nicomedia, 
became a citizen of Athens after an active military and admin- 
istrative career in Cappacocia. In Athens he added to his laurels 
with his publie spirit, wealth, and talent as a historian and 
geographer. The Athenians honored this distinguished Atticist 
by making him archon in 145/6. P. Aelius Vibullius (1438/4) *? 
comes from the illustrious family of Herodes Atticus and the 
celebrated deme of Marathon of ihe tribe Aiantis; his father was 
archon in 118/9, an honor quite to be expected in the Herodes 
stemma. P. Aelius Alexancros I (142/3), Aelius Ardys 
(150/1), Aelius Kallikrates (156/7), and Aelius Alexandros IT 
(159/60) are members o2 the illustrious stemma of Diokles and 
all come from the deme Phalezon of the tribe Aiantis. The 
index of the prestige of this family may 5e seen in the fact that 
nine out of the eleven male members of this stemma held the 
archonship, five times wishin the twenty-year interval of 142/3- 
162/3. From the inscription ** waich establishes the stemma 
we find that these arcnons nave a distinguished career. Aelius 
Ardys has been dpyxepetis ror Xefacróv, priest of Dionysos Eleu- 
thereus, herald for the second time, agonothetes of the Olympeia, 
strategos. Aelius Kallikrates has been strategos, herald, agono- 
thetes. The other archons of the same stemma are equally 
distinguished. Aelius Gelos IT has been herald of the Areopagus. 
His paternal uncle Aelius Gelos I was strategos, mpõros Evardpxns, 
priest of Zeus Olympios; his daughter, Aelia Epilampsis, in 
whose honor the inscription is set up, was priestess of Demeter 
and Kore. Later on the family furnished P. Pomp. Hegias I 
and IT, both of whom became archons ard held honorific titles. 
It is evident that the family was proud oi its record for we find 
all its distinctions enumezated in a single inscription. Likewise 
Praxagoras II belongs to an illustrious family descended from 
Leonides of Melite. This stemma ** replete with honors includes 


7? Cf. Graindor, op. cit., ne. 110. 

30 For stemma, ef. J. G., II", 3594-5, n. 
31 F, G., TI^, 3687 and n. 

3? T, G., II?, 3609 and n. 
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five archonships. The records of the two remaining archons, 
Tib. Claudius Attalos and Philisteides, are not so full as the 
other archons but they no doubt, belong to the same category of 
honor, for the former is mentioned in a Delian inscription and 
the latter is followed later in the archonship by his son.? ‘The 
prosopographia of all these archons leaves no doubt that the 
archons who spoil the perfect formation of sortition cycles can 
be accounted for as members of illustrious families; many of 
them came from Aiantis and hold the archonship as a traditional 
family honor. The fact that, out of thirty-four archons with 
demotics in the period 118/4-169/70, eleven came from Aiantis, 
and in particular that five members of the Diokles stemma held . 
the archonship five times within twenty years sufficiently 
explains the exceptions to the rule of sortition cycles in the 
archonship during this period. 

We may conclude from this examination of the archon list 
from 113/4 to 163/4 that the archons during this period were 
chosen with (a) a view to tribal distribution of the office and 
(b) a disregard of tribal distribution in the case of distinguished 
persons. This method or principle which guided the choice of 
archons is clearly brought out in a period where we have the 
nearest approach to exact dating in the entire Empire period. 

This method of choosing archons is the result of syncretism. | 
Rome had not disturbed the local tribal mechanism of Athens; ** 
yet this tribal mechanism, the logical expression of the demo- 
cratic principle that every tribe should have a representative in 
the various offices of the state, could hardly function in the same 
manner in the Athens of the Empire period as it did in the 
Athens of the pre-Sullan period. The basis of democracy is 
equality whereas that cf aristocracy is wealth, noble birth, pres- 
tige. We know that an oligarchical régime was established and 
supported by the Romans? and therefore we can expect some : 
modifieation in the tribal machinery when the prestige of aris- 
tocracy is substituted for the equality of democracy in Athens 
under the Empire. It is obvious, therefore, that the lot, the 
logical expression of democracy, could not apply to the archon- 


33 Cf, Graindor, op. cit., nos. 114, 125, | 

34 Cf. Ferguson, Tribal Cycles, p. 155. 

36 B, Keil, Beiträge zur Geschichte des Areopags (Leipzig, 1920), pp. 
27, 86-7; M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hel- 
lenistic World (Oxford, 1941), p. 939. 
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ship in this sao This is evident from the fact that prior 
to 91 B. C. the eponymous &rehonship is held by inconspicuous 
people, whereas in the Emoire period it is held by a relatively 
high percentage of distinguished pezson:, though we must not 
assume that every archon was in the same category as some 
members of distinguished stemmate. It is inconceivable that the 
lot should have hit upon so many d:stinguished people, Roman 
emperors, foreign princes.’ Therefore we must assume that the - 
lot was replaced at some time by election in the archonship. 
The exact date of the change is nct known, for Graindor's date 
of 103/2, based on the assumptian that Ferguson's law no longer 
holds after this date, has nothing to commend it. The date of 
the change must be codrdinated, however, with the establishment 
of the Areopagus as the most inrpo-tant political body in Athens 
and related to certain changes that tcok place with respect to the 
coóption of the ex-archons by tke Areopegus, Keil in his study 
of the Areopagus at this period hes shown that in ten cases, in 
inscriptions dated from the middle of th: first century B. C. on, 
the herald of the 'Areopagus had for tae most part held previously 
the office of dpywv éróvvpos and in one case that of dpyov 
Baowreds. He concludes therefore that only these two archons 
passed into the Areopagus, not auzomatieally but by codption.*? 
This change would prevent the Arcopagus from becoming too 
unwieldy through too large a membership as would have been 
the case if all the nine archors became members. It follows 
therefore that the change of method ¿n choosing archons must be 
related to the change that ook plece in the codption of archons 
to the Areopagus. 

Yet, as shown in the case cf strategol in democratic Athens, 
xetporoviaa need not be divorcel irom the strongly ingrained 
tribal feeling which accompanied it? From the lists of the 
strategoi *° which Beloch and Accame have collected we see that 
representation of the ten tribes in the college of strategoi remains 


aa Os e Oliver, Hesperia, XI:(1942^, p. €0. 

87 Keil, op. cit, pp. 82-7, 92. 

33 Cf, Ferguson, A.J. P., LIX (1988) , p. 233; Kahrstedt, op. cit., 
pp. 27-9. 

3 K, J. Beloch, Griechische Geechtchte (Strassburg, 1912-16), II, 
pp. 260 ff.; Accame, Hiv, Fil. 1935, pp. 342 T.; cf, F. W. Lenz, “ The 
Athenian Strategoi of the Years 447/40 end 433/32," T. A. P. A., LX XII 
(1941), pp. 226-32, 
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the rule but exceptions to the rule must be explained by an 
extraordinary person in the state like Pericles or by circum- 
stances which we cannot appreciate. Here we have a precedent 
for the use of a method which aimed at tribal distribution of an 
office yet disregard of this principle in the case of distinguished 
persons. Perhaps another might be found in the fact that on 
occasions, as pointed out by Ferguson, “all candidates for the 
archonship withdrew in favor of the one whose name, or. dignity, 
or patronage made his election desirable.” *° In the Empire 
this principle might be extended, mutatis mutandis, from the 
individual to the tribe and one tribe could withdraw in favor of 
another tribe, whose candidate’s election was desirable on account 
of dignity or patronage.  . 

If this method of choosing archons shown in the inscriptions 
of the first century B. C. is applicable to the Empire, it is evident 
that the archons like the earlier strategoi or prytany-secretaries . 
were chosen xara $vAés. This hypothesis finds some corrobora- . 
tion in the sortition cycle before and after the creation of 
Hadrianis. Yet even if the archon eponymous was chosen éé 
årávrov the situation would not be changed as far as tribal dis- 
tribution is concerned. As Ferguson has pointed out, “Since in 
Athens the phyle was the active constituent or competitive unit 
in administration, war, athletic and musical contests, it cannot 
have failed to assert itself in politics. Hence it accords with the 
realities of political life that officials should be chosen largely 
kata $vÀás even when as in the case of the strategoi they were 
elected as ¿f &mávrov (Arist. Ath. Pol. 61)." ** The tribe there- 
fore must be reckoned as the basic unit regardless of the specific < 
method of choosing archons. The large number of the demotics 
of the archon eponymous is irrefutable evidence of the tribal 
consciousness in the Empire period. The tribe should have 
equality of opportunity in holding the honorific office of the 
eponymous archonship if it could afford it. The sortition cycle 
would theoretically assure equality in the share of the office. Yet 
for practical and material reasons the tribes may not all have 
been equal in wealth, prestige, or number of illustrious families, 
The office involved a financial burden and, as the number of 


*? Ferguson, Tribal Cycles, p. 178. 
“1 Ferguson, A., J. P., LIX (1938), pp. 232-3. 
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åvapxtaı shows, it was not aways possib:e to find a candidate.*? 
It is natural, therefore, to believe that the archonship should be 
theoretically available to every tribe within a cycle, yet find that 
only those tribes which had available or willing candidates could 
furnish the archon. This vould account for the prominence of 
Ajantis in the tenure of the archonship. Each tribe would thus 
have an opportunity to furnish an archon within the sortition 
cycle yet pass up the opportanity in favor of another tribe which 
by furnishing a candidate increased its prestige and position 
with the Romans, . 
This de wre and de facto Jistribution of the archonship among 
the tribes is well illustrated in the case of the four sortition 
cycles. When tribal consciousness is high, as after the creation of 
Hadrianis, we have, as far as the evidence goes, a perfect sorti- . 
tion cycle. In the last two cycles there is still tribal distribution 
but instead of distribution xar’ icdrrra, the basis of democracy, we 
have distribution among the tribes rar’ àvaAoy(av of merit, wealth, 
and noble birth which constitute the basis of aristocracy. Dow’s 
tables ** of the relative distribution of the archonship among the 
various demes and tribes eptly illustrate this principle in the 
method of choosing archors in tke Empire period. The pre- 
éminence of Aiantis is’ striking.* Ott of 93 archons with 
demotics 27 come from Aiantis, with Pandionis next with 14, 
then Aigeis, Kekropis, and Akemantis each with 7. Likewise 
-~ Aiantis leads in the number of archons who came from prominent 
demes of Attica. Marathon and Phalercn head the list with 16 
and 10 archons respectively. The prominence of Marathon may 
be due to the fact that it was the chosen deme of illustrious 
Romans who became citizens of Athens and conversely illustrious ` 
Athenians who won Roman. citizenship. It is the deme of 
. Herodes Atticus and the Diokles stemma which together held the 
eponymous archonship 13 times. .t is possible that the fame of 
Marathon in Greek history may account for its attraction in 
Atticizing Romans. Thus we see that the method of choosing 
archons in the Empire is the result cf an Athens which was 


42 P. Graindor, Athènes de Tidére à Vrajan (Cairo, 1931), pp. 19, n. 2 


. and 72ff.; cf. Dow, Hesperia, III HM 1934), p. 146; Oliver, Hesperia, II 


(1933), p. 510. 

*? Dow, Hesperia, III (1934), p. 182. 

** For the prominence of Aiantis before ihe inoltre period cf. Fergu- 
son, Tribal Oycles, pp. 78-80. 
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: trying to combine deference to imperial aristocracy with mainte- 
nance of local ancestral machinery. | 

Unfortunately the chronology of the period prior and posterior 
to the list examined does not offer the same precision, An 
attempt *° to carry sortition cycles in the period prior to 1183/4 
shows evidence of tribal distribution though the demotic is scarce. 
An attempt to carry. forward sortition cycles after 163/4 shows 
a great preponderance of archons from the demes of. Marathon 
and Phaleron and from-Melite. In the cycle from 164/5 to 
176/7 we have two dvapyia, two archons from Aiantis, two from 
Kekropis, and three from individual tribes; in the cycle from 
177/8 to 189/90 we have one dvapyia, three archons from Aiantis, 
two from Hadrianis, and three from individual tribes; in the 
cycle from 190/1 to 202/3 we have one ávapxía, three archons from 
Aiantis, two from Antiochis, two from Hippothontis, two from 
Pandionis, and two from individual tribes; in the cycle from 
203/4 to 215/6 we have six archons from Aiantis, three from | 
Exechtheis; and one from Oineis. Further cycles cannot be 
sketched because of lack of evidence. The one case of a repeated 
tenure of the archonship which occurs after Gallienus may serve 
as terminus for sortition cycles, for it is likely that in Gallienus’ 
time a reorganization of the Athenian Constitution may have 
taken place.* 

Again these sortition cycles reveal the extent to which archons 
were elected for tribal distribution and the extent to which that 
principle was disregarded. They also focus our attention on 
the tribe Aiantis, which has marked precedence over other tribes 
in the tenure of the office. On the basis of our evidence we see 
that between 113/4 and 137/8, two sortition cycles, Aiantis holds 
the archonship twice; between 203/4 and 215/6, it holds it six 
times. From this we may infer that the halance between the 
' principle of tribal distribution and the disregard of it in favor of 
Aiantis varies from period to period. l 

A study of the archon lists of the Empire period has shown 
that local institutions change slowly and in changing adapt 
themselves to new conditions. ‘Tribal distribution, the deeply 
ingrained mechanism of distributing offices and honors in de- 


*5 In this I have used the approximate ehronologieal table of Graindor, 
op. cit., pp. 296-9, 
** Cf, Graindor, Marbres, p. 78. 
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TABLE GF AROHONS - ; 
(113/4-182/4 A.D.) 


Undated Archons 
Yea: , Archon Demotic ‘Tribe . Within Cycle 


Ter Piest CYCLE 


113/4 Octavius Theon 
114,5 Octavius Proclus i l 


115,6 ! 
116,7 Flavius Macrinus Ackarneus Oineis VII 
117,8 T, Cosonius Maximus Hagnousios , Attaligs XII 


118/9 L. Vibullius Hipparehos Maratkonios Aiantis X 
119,20 Flavius Stratolaos 

120/71 Claudius Demophilos 

121/2 Flavius Sophokles 

122,3 T. Flavius Alkibiades I ^ Paianieus Pandionis III 
123,4 Cassius Diogenes 

124/5 Flavius Euphanes 


THe SECOND CYCLE . 


125/6 C. Julius Cassius Steirieus Pandionis III Tib. Cl. Lysiades, 
Meliteus, Ke- 

kropis IX 

126/7 Tib. Claudius Herodes Marathonios Aiantis XI 

127/8  Memmius....... ros Kollyteus Aigeis II 

128/9 Claudius Domitianus ao 

129/30 | 

130/1 

131/2 Claudius Philogenes Besaieus Hadrianis VII 

132/3 4 Sallustianus Phlyeus Ptolemais V 

133/4 

134/5 

18576 

136/7 


137 /8 


X 
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TABLE OF ARCHONS—Continued. 
(113/4-163/4 A. D.) 


Undated Archons . 


Year |. “Archon Demotic Tribe Within Cycle 


Tan Tuis» CYCLE 


138/90  Praxagoras (I) 6 kal Thorikios Akamantis VI D. Junius Patron, 
Tetuddeos l i Berenikides, 
| "n Ptolemais V 
139/40 T. Flavius Alkibiades II Paianieus Pandionis IH L. Nummius Me- 
' ; nis, Phalereus, 


Aiantis XI 
140/1 7. Tib. Claudius Attalos Sphettios Akamantis VI 
141/2 Je: Aelius Phileas - Meliteus Kekropis IX 
142/3 | P, Aelius Alexandros (I) (Phalereus) Aiantis XI 
143/4 3 P. Aelius Vibullius Rufus (Marathonios) Aiantis XI 
144/5 1 | | 
145/6 Flavius Arrianus ' Paiarnieus Pandionis III 
146/7 Ti (—— Euony)meus Ereehtheis Í 
147/8 3 Syllas i 
148/9 .$——— Hestiaiothen Aigeis II 
149/50 
150/1 - Aelius Ardys (Phalereus)  Aiantis XI 
THE FouRTH CYCLE 
151/2 ; Tib. Claud, 
Demostratos, 
Meliteus, 

i Kekropis IX 
152/3 5 2 l 
153/4 | | 
154/5 Praxagoras II Meliteus Kekropis IX 
155/6 Popillius Theotimos Sounieus Attalis XIII 
156/7 ] Aelius Kallikrates .  .(Phalereus) Aiantis XI 
157/8 4 l l 
158/9 T. Aurelius Philemon Philades Aigeis II 
159/60 P. Aelius Alexandros (II) (Phalereus) Aiantis XI 
160/1 P. Aelius Hellen Azenieus Hippothontis X 
161/2  L. Memmius Thorikios Akamantis VI 
162/3 ^ Aelius Gelos Phalereus Aiantis XI 


163/4  Philisteides ^ . Peiraeus Hippothontis X 
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mocracy, still continues in tze Empire period, but not without 
, undergoing modifications imposed by the exigencies of an aristo- 
cratic Athens. The fact tket the ofice was a financial burden, 
a stepping stone to the Areozagus, the most important political 
body in Athens in the Exvire, made it inevitable that the 
democratic principle in the distribution of the office could hardly 
survive in imperial Athens. .X compromise resulted between the 
democratic principle of the ellotment order and the aristocratic 
gravitation to distinction, "wzalth, prestige as qualifications for 
the archonship. This com»«omise could hardly be avoided in 
Athens where the phylai thorgh theoretieally equal differed in. 
prestige and constituent wea.thy families, We notice successive 
stages in the breakdown of the triba. system of distributing the 
archonship. In the first cemtury B. C. we find the archonship 
distributed on the basis of zke allozment rather than the official 
order. Exception to the rile that no tribe should hold the 
archonship more than once ir its turn makes its appearance after 
92/1 in the horizontal order. Then is spreads to the longitudinal 
order of the cycles where it be»omes tie exception rather than the 
rule. The relation of the ra.» to the exception varies from time 
to time; a study of the arztons 13 the period of 113/4-163/4 
shows that in a short period after zhe creation of Hadrianis the 
rule prevails. This may be due to ihe archaizing spirit of the 
time and a tribal consciousness refreshed by the addition of a 
new tribe; then the rule gradually gives way to exceptions, . 
partieularly in the case of Ziantis, until the exception becomes 
the rule and allotment becermes £ mere phrase. Such is the 
inevitable result of syncrel:sm—the syncretism of an Athens 
. adhering to its political mechinery while adapting it to pay its 
respects to imperial aristocrazy. | 

JAMES Á. NOTOPOULOS. 
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CICERO’S GREEK TEXT OF HERODOTUS, I, 31. 


As is well known, Cicero quotes in the T'usculan Disputations, 
Herodoto auctore, the story. of Cleobis and Biton as a part of his 
argument that death is not an evil. Although in general his 
account is considerablv condensed, it seems to show in one place 
a curious expansion oi Herodotus’ words as they appear in our 
Greek text. Here are the two versions: 

oi 86 Bóes éx ToU &ypoŭ od mapeyévovro ey Opp. exxAnipevor | éxxAni- 
£ópevo. codd. dett.| 8€ 75 apy of veavía. trodivres adrol td rhv 
LebyAnv eiAkov thy Gpafay> émi rhs audéns 8t dyéero $ würyp . . - 
( Herodotus, I, 31). 

cum ... morarenturque iumenta, tum iuvenes ii quos nomi- 
navi veste posita corpo-a oleo perunxerunt, ad iugum accesserunt. 
Ita sacerdos advecta in fanum cum currus esset ductus a filiis 
... (Cicero, Disp. Tusc., I, 47). 

With all due allowance for the differences of idiom and for the 
obvious lack of literalness in ianea nog: one may still note the 
following significant points. 

1) There is nothing in Cicero's version to correspond with 
ékkXgópevor 88 7j Spp. This is not surprising. The phrase is 
peculiar * and in its present form certainly is not important to 
the story. It may, however, represent some other reading in 
Cicero's own Greek text. 

2) Two details elsewhere unattested appear in Cicero's ver- 
sion—the laying aside of their clothing by the young men and 
their anointing themselves with oil. These are not variations in 
language but entirely separate and new ideas. 

3) The Herodotean phrase taodvvres tad ryv CetyAny appears 
to be rendered rather inadequately as ad iugum accesserunt. One 

. would expect at least sub iugum subierunt.? 

The apparently unsupported expansion of the story long ago 

attracted the attention of two well-known scholars, Bouhier and 


1 The closest parallel which I have seen is Latin, not Greek, i.e, 
Caesar, B. G., VII, 9, diei tempore exclusus. Moreover, Servius in his 
version of the story (ad Georg., III, 532) says that the oxen had all 
died of the plague, so that “prevented by the [lateness of] the hour 
[from waiting further] " is hardly appropriate. 

2 Servius, loc, cit, has subeuntes iugum, thus showing that by his 

, time (s. IV) the Greek text agreed with ours in this detail. 
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: Valckenaer.: The former, in orcer to account for ' Cicero's 
corpora oleo perunzerunt. propcsed to emend éxxAnidpevoi to 
éeAcsodpevor. The latter, with Cicero's veste posita in mind, would 
emend the same word to éSvcyern. But neither could account , 
for the presence of both detaizs. It has occurred to the present 
writer that a somewhat different approach may lead not only to 
a solution of both difficulties bit als) to an interesting indication 
of the state of the Herodotus text in Cicero’s time. 

The most obvious Greek equivalert for veste posita is àmoDóvres 


:. Which commonly appears wich this intransitive sense in the 


‘second aorist active form.‘ Alay we not assume that Cicero's 
Greek text read daodtsres inszeaC of $mo8óvres? But if this is 
true, the phrase òrò rye eú is left without connection. Pré- 
sumably then Cicero's cccssserunt ad iugum must represent 
something like érè rjv febyAn- éx.6ov.5 The loss of this last 
word immediately before th» somewhat similar «Akov of our text 
would be an easy palaeograplical error. It may be noted that: 

érjAov, though the etymolog- cal equivalent of accesserunt, ex- 
presses better the sense of ‘ approach with. the intent to do 
something.” 

Though Bouhier’s suggestion that the source of the Cis 
corpora oleo perunzerunt is to be sought in the éxxAniopevor of our 
text seems quite sound, his &e.acoduevor is open to objection. The 
word is not Herodotean and is apparently quite late. Also it 
seems to' mean “ become oily * and not “snoint.” é£aXquupévot, 
on the other hand, is a cose equivalent of the intensive 
perunzeruni, and the compound is attested in Herodotus with 
the sense required here.  Lerefo-ce, in spite of the fact that 
it is somewhat further removed palaeographically from the 
' preserved reading than Bou-tier’s form, it seems preferable. — 

Since éfaAcidw is used by Herodotus with a dative of means, 
and since Cicero specifically mentions oleo, one' may conjecture 


*'Their views are citel mcst conveniently in Larcher’s Notes: on 
Herodotus (London, 1829), I, pp 481. 

t Cf; e.g., Thucydides, I, 8, 3: dwrodiyres Aira .. . jAebparro. Hero- 
dotus himself uses this verb tvic2 (v, 02 7). but s in the transitive 
first aorist form. 

5 A striking parallel to this passage is Aristophanes, Acharn., 627: 
adrodtvres Trois dvaralorots drlwuer. i i l 

* The only citation in LSJ of ihis verb in the middle sense is from 
Theophrastus and applies to rlam:s. 

7T VIT, 69, 1: Tov be owuaros TÉ ui» Tuc TE vive Zua 
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that when the sense of the participle was lost, 75 py suggested 
by the êv py which immediately precedes, was substituted ior. an 
original aiw. 

One further point remains. Logic demands that the young 
men strip before they anoint themselves with oil, and this is the 
order of narration by Cicero. In other words, the dazodtvres 
must have preceded the èfaàņàıupévo Any categorical explana- 
tion of its transfer to its present position before a$roi òrò ryv 
€evyAnv cannot of course be made. It seems possible, however, 
that the process began with the loss of érjAev (Cicero's accesse-. 
runt), as a result of which the &wo9óvres in the form todvyres 
was drawn into position before émi (brò) ci» CeóyAqv. This would |. 
leave the é&aXquppévot exposed to misinterpretation and adapta- . 
tion to its present form under the influence of the preceding 
clause. 

We may then tentatively reconstruct the Greek text which 
Cicero read as follows: . 

of 8& Bóes éx Tod dypod od mapeyévovro èv pg: daroddvres 8$ xai 
eCadyArwpevor eXalw of veaviar abrol éri ryv CevyAny értABov Kal elAkovy 
Tijv &pafav . . 

Obviously this reconstruction is hypothetical, and one would 
hesitate to claim that it represents the original form from which 
the reading of the existing MS traditicn had deteriorated. 
Nevertheless it does explain logically the peculiarities of the 
Ciceronian version and at the same time mekes room for the 
Servian detail of the death of the oxen. It seems just possible 
that Cicero may have consulted in his library one of the variant 
traditions of Herodotus, of the sort which has become familiar ` 
to us in recent years from the papyri. Standardization of texts 
in the modern sense was far from being realized in the first 
century B. C., and we are still too much inclined to neglect the 
implieations of the signifieant dietum made by the physician 
Galen two centuries after Cicero's time: '' While it is rash to 
alter the ancient readings, still it is the task of good' editors, 
while preserving the written tradition, to eee difficulties by 
certain slight additions.and interchanges.” 
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? Galen, VII, 894, cited by Brócker, “Die Methoden Gon in der 
literarischen Kritik," EA. Mus., XL (1885), p. 413. Brócker's article, 
quotes many alterations made by Galen on the text of Hippocrates 
which are more extensive than those assumed here. 


LATIN UXOR. 


Meillet-Ernout explain Latin uccr as a “combination” of 
*uk- and *-sdr-: the first ement *uk- is found.in Armenian 
am-us-in (am “ with” +. *uk-ino-) “ husband, wife? ; the second 
element is identical with -sor- in IE *sue-sor and the feminine 
forms of the figures Skt. t«sráh “ tarze,” cótasrah “four.” The 
original meaning of “sye-sor is ss:ablished as “la personne 
féminine du groupe” by lfeilet-Ernout; according to Ben- 
veniste the independent word sór- is Yoptescnted by Av. häiris- 
== har-is-i- * woman, female." ! l ; 

If -sor- in usor and “sue-sor is :dentical, the difference in 
meaning of these two words must have its origin in the elements 
uk- and sue-. As a man does not marry his sister according to 
lE custom or law, it is probable thet the meaning of the two 
words was antithetical. 

In addition to IE *suesor, *sue, *se “own ” (Goth. swes, sibja, 
ete.) occurs in another anz.ent name of kinship, IE *sue-krü 
* mother of the husband ” (Latin sccrus “mother of the husband 
and of the wife," Old Church Slav. svekry “mother of the 
husband," etc). From tke feminine *sue-krü is derived the 
masculine *sué-kruro- > *suc-kuro-* * the one who belongs with | 
the mother of the husband* “husband of the mother-in-law ” 
(Vedic Svasura- “father of the husband," Greek ékvpós). That 
the husband's designation is derived from that of the wife 
is extraordinary in IE word-cormation. It may well be that the 
mother of the husband played such ar. important róle in the life 
of the young wife that she namec the father of her husband 
after the all-important mother-in-aw. Of the two ancient 
names designating a member of the family derived from *sue, 
one clearly refers only to tke family of the husband. If the 
meaning of IE *sue-sór and Latin -wor originally are antithetic 
in character, u- or ux- would point not to a member of the 
“own” (the husband's) family, but to > somebody outside this 
family. 


1 Meillet-Ernout, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine (2nd 
ed., 1939), p. 1143; Benveniste, R. S. L., &XXV, pp. 104 ff. 

2 Walde-Pokorny, Vergieichendes Würterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, II, pp. 454 ff. 

* Schulze, Kleine Schrijten, p». 60 ft. 

‘Specht, K. Z., LXV, p. 193. 5 Meillet-Ernout, op. cit., pp. 948 f. 
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The Romans had two principal forms of marriage, the manus- 
marriage (of which three kinds existed) and the marriage sine 
im manum conventione, Whereas the wife given away according 
to the manus-marriage became mater familias and was entitled 
to a share out of the inheritance of the husband’s family, the 
usor continued to be subject to the potestas of her father and to 
participate in mg possessions, of her family? She was to a 
certain degree an “outsider” in the family of her husband; we 
may, then, pia uxor as IE *u-k-sor, in which wu belongs with 
IE *au(e) “away” (Latin aufero, Skt, avabharati, Latin 
aufugio, Goth. awpets, etec.”). 

There exists another group of words derived from an element 
au-, which originally referred only to relatives of the wife, Latin: 
BLUE: OHG oheim, Lith. avynas, Prussian awis, Church 
Slav. uj% “ brother of the mother,” etc.® As au- in Latin avuncu- 
lus, etc. and wu in Latin’ uxer both point to kinship on the 
mother’s side, they may be considered to-represent the same 
element, 

- au(e) as an element denoting kinship i is not isolated ; it stands 
within a system of words distinguishing between the member of 
the own family, of the (own) house and that outside the own 
family, the stranger, the one which is living (far) “away” in 
the forest, in the desert: Skt. amd * at home,” amdtyah “member 
of the own house,” nítyah “own,” Goth. nipjis “kinsman,” IE 
*suesór, “sister,” suekri ^ mother of the husband,” etc. in con- | 
trast to Skt. nistyah "foreign(er) " (nih “ out"), drana- 
“foreign,” dranye “in the forest, in the desert,” Lat. uror, 
avunculus, Goth. aupja-, OHG ódi “ waste," “ abgelegen.” ° 

IE -sór- in *suesór and uror may be a E E of -er/or- 
characteristic of family-names as father, mother, ete. and an 
‘element s occurring in names of kinship as Hittite hanzasa 
* great-grandehild," Goth. frasti- “child”; it may be identical 
with Av. hir (A3) = hār-(iš-ī). | 

! i Frirz MEZGER. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


‘H. Blümner, Die römischen Privataltertümer (München, 1911), 
pp. 347 f. 

1 Walde-Hofmann, Loteinisches etymologisches Würterbuch, p. 79. 

€ Hermann, Gött. Nachr., 1918, pp. 214 f. 

? Schulze, op. cit., pp. 70 ff. 
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NOTES ON GREEK POETRY. 


Archilochus, 28 + 
ERA aorep a2ÀGt Épiror 5 Op&£ àvip 
Hh $ové EBprvle- Kifa Ò Fy srovevuérq. 


I would supply 4 9. The sense fram here to £flpvíe seems to. 
be clear if we consider Xenophon, A+ab., IV, 5, 26-27 . . . kai 
olvos kpíÜtvos èv kparijpcw. enoay 68€ eu aŭral ai kpiÜai iooxetAcis, 
KaL KdéAapot vékewro, of pev petlous of B& €Adrrovus, yóvara, ok éxovres. 
rotrous če drdte tis Üujóm Maflóvro cis TO oTópa, pwlev. The lady 
is drinking beer through a straw. ‘The last part may be taken 
in an obscene sense (so Edmonds, Galick); but see Hesychius, 
movedjevan’ èweryópevat, move’ évepyet-. Might it mean “ leaning 
forward in her eagerness ? ” 


Archilochus, 58 

Tots Ücois F T eie Sravra: moÀAdxis pèv èk KaKGy 

dvSpas ópÜovatw peàztyyı keu-érove ert xÜovt, 

moÀAdkws Ò ávarpém2vot kai 4C\ et BeBykoras 

UrTiovs kKAPivoua^'. érevro, 0/.ÀÀ, "/éyveras KaKá, 

Kai fiov ypnpne wAa-arat kai you maphopos., 
In line 1 z(0« wdvra and bea ravra heve seen suggested, but far 
better is von Wilamowitz’ -atest reading (Der Glaube der Hel- 
lenen, Il, pp. 114, n. 2) mois Óecic. fea mdvra. He. adduces 
Hesiod, Erga, 8-17, and Diehl adds Zereidas, 1, 6: peta yap ort 
Bede way ékreAéaCo?a,, Better yet are 2., III, 381: peta par’ as re 
| 6eós and Aleaeus, 78, 7: ja © av6-0[wlolis] 9a[v]ére pveobe, 
since both refer to rescue bv divize intervention. See also 
Semonides, 27 and Theognis, 14. Probably the Homeric passage 
was somewhere in Archilockus’ mird. He might also have been 
thinking of /7. VII, 271-472, where Hector, knocked down by 
Aias, is set on his feet again: ó & Umros eSeravicbn / domidt 
éyxpuidiücís". róv & ai^ öphwcev '"AmóAA«v.. Note the use in both of 
tarrios and ópfóo. 


Semonides, 7, 57-62 
Tijv 9' imros a3py xavrécec! éystvaro, 
9 ovir épya «al Siny rzpitpére, 
xobr' dy pidns Wavoae CITE RÓGKLWOY 
1 All references for fragments are to Diehl. 
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. dpetey oUre Kompov éÉ otkov Bart, 

oUre mpòs imvoy aoBoAnv aAevpern 

Cours aydyxyn 8 dvdpa mowirar didov. 
In line 58 mepvrpéme: has been generally seen to be unsatisfactory ; 
mepitpexet is the easiest and best correction, with the rest of the 
line standing as it is. In line 62 Edmonds translates “she 
taketh a mate only of necessity." This makes the $íAXov entirely 
otiose, nor does this particular lady sound as if she wanted to 
be an old maid. I would translate “she makes her husband 
intimate with hard times,” since the point is made just below 
(69-70) that such a woman is a luxury appropriate to kings or 
tyrants, who can afford her. For the thought in my translation, 
see Theognis, 351-352 å 9e mevin, ri ‘péves mpoAurovsa map’ 
dAAÀoy / avdp’ lévai; py 6: w otk èĝéàovra fide. Compare also 

Semonides later in this poem (101-102) 
ot6' alya Aypov olxins daracerat, 
éxÜpóv oxrvoxntipa, Suopevéa Üeov. 


 Aleaeus, 46a and b 


Heraclitus (Heraclides?) who quotes it (Alleg. Hom., 5) 
makes 46a an allegorical poem, in which the storm and sea 
represent civic upheavals. This has, however, been doubted, 
most recently by C. W. Mendell, Class. Phil., XX XIII (1938), 
p: 146. Writing on Horace, Carm., I, 14, Professor Mendell 
remarks in passing: “ There is no reason to consider the- poem . 
of Alcaeus as allegorical except the statement that it is so, made 
by Heracleides of Pontus in the fourth century before Christ. 
Heracleides: was writing on Allegory in Homer, searching for 
instances to illustrate his theme.” These remarks do not seem 
to be an essential part of Professor Mendell’s interpretation of 
Horace, and it is hard to see why they are made. Why should 
Heraclitus not be right? If he was “searching for instances to 
. illustrate his theme," that does not mean that he was manu- 
facturing them, and, since he presumably had the entire poem . 
before him, he may have found something there which made -it 
clear that the ship in distress is meant to be allegorical (or, if 
ihe term be preferred, figurative). lt may even be that we have 
the same evidence betore us. Consider frag. 46b (ignored by 
Mendell),.in the same metre as 46a. Here also, lines 1-6 deal 
with a ship in a storm; lines 7-10 proceed (as restored by 
Bowra): 
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à 


eva pèr é& voir ott kuMyaerat] - 
: ToUrev AsMBor, [à pire, BóXXopas ] 


bred 


aby T Up répx| ea0 ]a pec 
. kal ze0à Békyidos ad [pebiobyy]. 

peÜUcÜnv is, if not quite certain, extremely likely in view of 
frag. 91. In any case, th» ship is at this point being dismissed. 
: Now one does not step off a storm-tossed ship, in order to get a 
drink or for any other purpose. If 46b is part of the same poem 
as 46a (so Lobel, Edmonds, Diehl, and Bowra), this is decisive. 
If not, we-are still left with a figurative ship in 46b, so that there 
is all the less reason to doubt Heraclitus and his figurative ship 
of 46a. Fragments 119, 120, 122 should also be considered, as 
here the figure of the ship leads directly to explicit political 
paraenesis, Finally, we may fairly ask, if 46a is not figurative, 
what is it? Do we, in fac, ever in Greek poetry find such a 
scene as this described in the present tense and meant to be 
taken literally? The only obvious example is Archilochus, 56; 
but this is also declared dy Heraclitus to be allegorical, so we 
cannot argue from it either way. lt may be noted that Mendell 
considers a literal interpretation of tae Horatian poem, only to 
reject it as impossible. 


Aleaeus, 94 


téyye whed pores ot va ` TÖ yàp dorpov. mepirehderat. 
à 8 dpa xaAéma, wavra Bé | Sivan" dna kav poros, 
àye Ò êk TETCAWY BEC, TÉTTIG [vv -= ; 

dyÜet kai cxóAvgos. Ty 0t yovcues puapórarau, 
error Ò dvOpes, rel Skat? kebáAav Kat yom Xetptos 
dg oet, 


In line 3 Arvyvpóv péos is possible, but better perhaps «odii be 
Avyvpés d'yav, ^ And the almond tree skall flourish, and the grass- 
hopper: shall be a burden, and desire shall fail.” In line 4 
Powell, C. Q., XX (1926), p. 185, has objected to juapórara, on 
the ground that it should meen * bloodstained,” “ polluted ” ; he 
would suggest $upórcra, “plumpest.” This is noted with 
approval by Bewra, Greek Lurie Poetry, pp. 165-6. But what 
we should like is a use of mepøorarce which would carry the 
meaning of Hesiod’s paxAdérara:, and Bowra cites Sophocles, Ant., 
746 © juapóv 700s Kal yuvoiks Corpais This he translates “o 

lustful nature, Moss: than a woman's" But p jerepov is 
more likely to mean “ which cennot resist a woman ” ; see Aristo- 
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phanes, Nub., 1081 (of Zeus) káxevos ós Frrwy Epwrds éoTL Kal ' 
yevaxay. This makes the point plainer. Add Euripides, Hipp., 
946 érady y’ és plao édxAvOas, where lustfulness is clearly meant. 


Mimnermus, 12, 5 


KeiÜey T Suuorrjevros ávropyípevot rorapoio, 


Read G&wüevros. 


- Simonides, 53 


mós dyÓpa, dddoxe. 


Plutarch (An seni, 1) who quotes this obviously takes it to 
mean “the city teaches the man,” and this has been generally 
accepted. It might, however, mean “the city reveals (the nature 
of) the man,” for we have a parallel in Pindar, frag. 107, 6 
(Bowra) &éáfauev xpvoóv xabapa Bacávo (cf. Pyth., X, 67). We 
should then have an earlier expression of the idea stated at 
greater length by Sophocles, Ant., 175-177: 


dunxavoy 06 mavròs avdpos éxpabeiy 
Vvxjjv Te Kat ppórņpa Kal yvópaqv, ply av 
dpxais Te Kat vópouty vrois pari. 
RICHMOND LaATTIMORE, 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. Lieut. (j.g.), U.S. N. R. 


DID MENANDER NOD? EPITREPONTES 53. 


The recent appearance in this country of the First Part of 
Koerte's Menandri quae supersunt (Teubner, 1938) raises anew 
the problem of the distribution of parts in line 58 of the 
Epitrepontes among the three characters who participate in the 
arbitration scene—Smicrines the arbitrator, Davus the finder of 
the exposed baby, and Syriscus, now foster-father of the child, 
who claims the child's recognition trinkets. It is a problem 
which has troubled the critics and editors of the.newly found 
Menander since Lefevre's publieation of the Cairo, papyrus in 
1907. The line is defective in that the third foot was omitted 
by the scribe. A change of speakers is indicated, not only by 
XMIK in the left margin before line 58, but also by the para- 
graphus and at the beginning of the fourth foot the double-point, 
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"where Davus continues his narrative, which had’ been interrupted 


by the question which Smicrines addresses to Syriscus, the 
claimant of the trinkets. On these points there has been a 
practical unanimity; also that the answer of Syriscus to the 
question of Smicrines was an affirmative. The sole problem, 
then, which has b2en at issue some thirty years, is simply this: 
Did Menander cause Smicrines, in putting his question to. 
Syriscus, to address him by name, though he is as yet quite 
ignorant of it, or is that pert of the line corrupt, or is there an 
alternative soluticn which leaves the Cairo text intact at this 
point? 


The line as it stands in tae Dapyrus is as follows: 
XMIK €8€ov Kópar: GAqv dw [51uépav 
The early editors, following the punctuation of the papyrus, 
assigned, the first two words to Smicrines; but the objection was 
soon raised that Smicrines ‘could not have known the name of > 
Syriscus, Stephani* stancs clone im his attempted solution— 


of continuing the entire line to Davus.. Certain editors resorted 
to emendation: the Bodin-Vazon edition (1908): Sm. eééov od 


5 Sy. deuy; Sudhaus (1909), more radically: Sm. ééov où 


~ 


rar’; Sy. dip; and I, in my adition (1910), before I had seen 
Sudhaus: Sm. éüécv ot ra37 ; Sy. eð icf’. Koerte, however, in his 
Menandrea (1912) followed the pa»yrüs in assigning the first 
two words to Smicrines, and attributed the resulting oversight to . 
the poet’s carelessness: “quamquem constat Syrisci nomen 
Smicrini non esse notum, tamer Menandrum hànc rem 
neglexisse credide-cim." It wes fairly obvious that no students 
of Menander were ertirely satisfied with either the guesswork 
of emendation or the attribution. of so glaring an error to the 
poet. Certainly that was true of :nyself, for I regretted my 
rash attempt at emendation soon after my edition’ was published 
and wrote in my margin what I thought then and still think is 
the simplest and mos; plausib:e solution. 

. In n latest edition, hcwever, Koerte minimizes the poet’s 


1 B. p. W., 1910, p. 476. For the titles, places of IR ete., of 
the other editors or commentators mentioned the reader is referred to 
Koerte's bibliographies in his zwo Teubner editions of 1912 and 1938. 

2 This was communicated to Professor Allinson, who was engaged in 
the preparation of the principal fragments of Menander for the Loeb 
Classical Library, and MOD by him. l l 
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supposed error as trivial and attempts even to justify it by 
ascribing to it an artistic motive; for the note in the. 1912 
edition, quoted above, is now amplified thus: *. . . hane minu- 
tiam neglexisse, nam vix fieri potest, ut Smicrines tam longae 
orationi silens astaret.” This seems to mean that Menander’s 
lapse was intentional, since it enabled him the better io char- 
acterize the bored arbitrator. But that would have been accom- 
plished equally well by the mere interruption, without the use of 
Syriscus’ name; and, in my opinion, Menander was intent upon 
representing Smicrines, as he passed judgment, all unconsciously, 
upon the fate of his own grandchild, as an honorable, if some- 
what irascible, judge, who by his questions was trying to get at 
~ the bottom of the situation by verifying every significant state- 
ment of the grasping Davus. 

‘The matter is important enough, as bearing upon Menander’s 
art in a play which in the opinion of both ancients and moderns 
was among his masterpieces, to justify further examination. But 
first of all we should recognize the sharp distinction to be made 
between the poets introduction of his characters to his audience 
and his making the participants in a dialogue acquainted with 
each other. . | 

Menander made if a point, so far as his works are known to 
us, to acquaint his audience promptly with the names of his 
characters as they appeared on the scene. This was a not incon- 
siderable element in clothing each actor with an individuality of 
his own. And certain types in the New Comedy became so 
thoroughly individualized that their names ‘themselves came to 
connote certain characteristics. An Onesimus was a busybody— ` 
he must know everything; a Cario was a cook, garrulous, fussy, 
self-important; a Smicrines was a crotchety, stingy old man, 
etc. For that reason a large group of names recur time and 
again in different plays of the New Comedy—a fact that caused 
Koerte, for example, to hold out stubbornly for some twenty 
years against the attribution of the St. Petersburg fragment to 
the Epitrepontes (see his Menandrea, Praef., pp. xxiiff.), a 
position which he has now, fortunately, reversed. But it was by 
no means always important that the participants in a dialogue 
should know each other by name, and the arbitration scene in 
the Epitrepontes furnishes an excellent example. Smicrines 
scorns the two country bumpkins who ask him to-arbitrate their 
dispute and he never uses their names (excepting, for the moment, 
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line 53), although Davus discloses his own and ‘his antagonist’s 
names. They are old aequeintances. This is done for the sake 
' of the audience, for Syriscts is to play a large part in the next 
scene, which leads up to the discovery. As for Smicrines, the 
slaves had no idea who he was and 3ri nct need to know: he had 
simply happened along when their dispute had reached an 
impasse and they wanted an arbitrater, In addressing him they 
use BéAriore and márep, recognizing Lis superior status. But he 
had been made known to the audience in the initial scene of the 
play, preserved in the St. Fetersburg parchment. His soliloquy 
there, a denunciation of his son-in-aw Charisius, is overheard 
by several of the young husband's inzimates who are on the way 
to a drinking party Charisius is giv ng. .It would seem, there- 
fore, that Syriscus’ name in lire 53-ie not an inadvertence on the 
poets part and therefore not intend»c to be spoken by Smicrines; 
but it does serve the purpose of making the name of this char- 
acter, who soon takes part in a long scene (165-201), familiar 
to the audience. Also it should orove to be entirely appropriate 
and natural to the character who speaks it, | | 
The alternative, then, is to assigm Xépwx' to the other inter- 
locutor, Davus. He, noticing that Syriscus hesitates a bit, calls 
upon' him to answer. Such imostience is characteristic of 
Davus throughout this scene. We have only to assume that the 
scribe omitted to write the double pcint after é0éov. This 
‘punctuation was duly transcribed af-ér Supice’, and it may well 
‘be that this accounts for the omission of the answer, the seribe's 
.eye having jumped from the double point after Supion’ to the 
next one before rir; ete. 
:. Koerte cites Allinson's work in his critical notes, but he 
evidently viewed this solution with such disfavor as not even 
- to mention it. Ard yet it is the only solhtion that both adheres 
to the ‘Cairo text end at the seme time involves no proumpuon 
of error or oversight on. Menander's part. The more's the pity, 
for Koerte’s new edition ma-ks a dist-nct zdvance in Menandrean 
studies. Let us hope that the contemplated Second Part of this . 
edition will soon see the light. T 
The line should read as it stands m A naat s edition: 


Sm. éééov; 
Da, Xópwxkl 
Sy. X&yoy' 2 
Da. Any thv ġuépav 


Epwarp Capps. 


TACITUS? ANNALS, IV, 12. 


The purpose of this note is to show that, without eaka 


of the MSS reading, the sentence (in IV, 12 of Tacitus Annals) 
which begins Atque haec callidis criminatoribus is perfectly 
capable of accurate interpretation and, that the difficulties * 
which beset the passage are the ‘result of mistaken editorial 
comment. 

The -simplest way to. em the proper RETO is. to 
translate. the passage into English along with the preceding 
sentence. 

The MSS read (if what is probably oder editorial punctua- 
tion be ignored) as follows: 


Igitur contumaciam. eius insectart, velus Augustae odium, recen- 
tem Liwiae conscientiam: exagitare, ut superbam fecunditate, 
‘submizam popularibus studiis inhiare dominationi apud Caesarem 
arguerent. Atque haec callidis.criminatoribus inter quos delegerat 
Iulium Postumum per.adulterium Mutiliae Priscae inter intimos 
aviae et consilus suis peridoneum quia Prisca in ammo Augustae 
ie anum suapte natura potentiae anziam tnsociabtlem nurur 
efficiebat. 


The proposed rendering is: 
* And so Sejanus set about to make the most of Agrippina’s 
stubbornness, to arouse Augusta’s long-standing hatred of Agrip- 
pina, and to remind Livia of her recently acquired guilt so that 
these forces might in Tiberius’ mind convict Agrippina, who was 
proud of her children and supported by -popular acclaim, of 
seeking imperial power. And these aims Sejanus accomplished 
by means of artful calumniators among whom he placed Julius 
Postumus, a man who because of his adultery with Mutilia Prisca 
was close to the grandmother of Livia and well fitted to.further 


` 


Sejanus’ plans because.he did, with the help of Prisca’s influence . 


upon Augusta, make the old lady—who was by nature jealous of i 


her power—less than cordial to her grandson’s wife, Agrippina.” 


1 The difficulties are not of recent origin., In the 1672 edition of J. F. 
and J. Gronovius,.the words from inter to valide dre in parentheses, 
making less than satisfactory sense and leaving haec to be either subject 
of efficiebat or without any function at all. There is quoted in this 
edition 2 comment of Acidalius and presumably an emendation: Ád haec. 
Effiiebat nempe Sejanus. non enim capi potest de Livia. But the 
editors Furneaux (1904) and Goelzer (1924) both take haec as Livia 
and as subject of efficiebat. . 
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In this version the phrase Prisca . . . valida is treated either 
as an ablative absolute or as zn ablative which bears to efficiebat 
the same relation that eriminatoribw: bears to the omitted main 
verb. There is no reason to deny suca an interpretation. Indeed 
the only other functions Prisca coud have are these: 1) Subject. 
of the clause qua... valida. (Bat it is not Tacitus habit to 
omit the verb of quia clauses.) 2) Sabjest of the verb efficiebat. 
(But the context is dominatel by Jilius Postumus. Why bring 
him in if Prisca did the work?) | 

In this version, too, the danse quit... efficiebat, with Julius 
Postumus as subject, gives the reascn why Tacitus calls Julius 
Postumus peridonewm. Tacizus uses guia to introduce clauses 
which give the justification for a pravious statement.? 

In this version the word aviae is most appropriate. The whole 
passage is a description of &ejanus' eTorts to thwart the imperial 
hopes of the sons of Germanicus. There is a significant antithesis 
between the phrases inter intimos amiae and insociabilem nurut 
efficiebat: Julius Postumus was clcse to Augusta, Livia’s grand- 
mother, and alienated Augusta (wao was by nature fond of 
power) from Agrippina who was atter all only her grandson's 
wife. That is, Angusta favored the faction in which she had a 
living grandehild. | 

The word aviae in this s2ntence has misled some editors into 
thinking that aviae suae is implied. with the résult that they 
have read haec as though it referrec to Livia (the only person 
concerned to whom Augusta is avte) anc made it the subject of 
the sentence. Actually, of course, 2ciae merely gives the reason 
why Augusta was willing to favor the sons of Livia over those 
of Germanicus. 


C. ARTEUR LYNCH. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. ` 


* Cf. Annals, XIII, 15, 12; XIII, 31, 11; et passim. 


REVIEWS. 


Joni H. Frwumy, Jm. Thucydides. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1942. Pp. 344. $3.50: 


A first-class study of any author demands a carefully acquired and 
affectionately nurtured intimacy with his work. Thucydides, who has 
for some time needed such:a study, and classical scholarship, which 
has not always been willing to treat ancient writers comprehensively, 
are under the deepest obligations to Professor Finley, who has 
written a book that meets these requirements and that will remain a 
standard treatment of Thucydides. For the great merit of Finley’s 
book is that he never loses sight of the History as a whole. An 
obvious master of detail, he does not tire the reader with undue 
emphasis upon minor points, nor does he elaborate single incidents 
and thus isolate them from the main theme; throughout his writing 

he keeps the reader conscious of the fact that he ever maintains his 
` grip upon all eight books of the History. 

Actually, Finley’s study consists of more than this volume. : As he 
notes in his Foreword, the groundwork was laid in three earlier 
articles, all of which appeared in Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology: “ Euripides and Thucydides,” XLIX (1938), pp. 23-68; 
“The Origins of Thucydides’ Style,” L (1939), pp. 35-84; “ The 
Unity of Thucydides’ History,” Supplementary Volume I (1940), 
pp. 255-97, These papers form an important and integral part of 
the whole work and this reviewer, at least, who prefers to see related 
essays gathered between one pair of covers rather than scattered 
among four, regrets that they, long as they are, were not incorporated 
in the book. As it is, although he frequently (and ineonveniently) 
refers to the articles, Finley at times repeats material instead of 
assuming: their conelusions. 

I have already stated that this is a splendid book. The argument, 
however, is close and tightly woven; thus it is not easy to do justice: 
to the author in the restricted space of a review. The work teems 
with provocative ideas. The student of Thucydides must read it for 
himself and it is only upon this understanding that I select a few of 
the more interesting passages for comment and criticism. But 
criticism must not detract from my admiration for Fimnley’s 
accomplishment. 

Generally speaking, the book falls into three parts: the first three 
chapters deal with the life, background, and plan of Thucydides; the 
next three take up the History; the two final chapters treat style and 
thought. At the end Finley gives good maps of Central Greece and 
Peloponnesus, the Siege of Syracuse, Pylos, and Sicily according to 
Thucydides. The book concludes with a bibliography (which, 
although presented as short, ineludes all the really important studies 
and editions) and a soundly constructed and detailed index. 

A striking section of the work—and one which impresses the 
reader with Finley’s control of the literature of Thucydides! life- 
time—discusses the historian’s intellectual background and the 
origins of his antithetical style, the first consciously artistic. prose. 
Here the parallels with pre-war literature, especially with i see 
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illustrate the thesis that Thucydides’ ssyle end thought are not out of 
keeping with the intelleztual changes shat occurred in Athens before ` 
the outbreak of war. The sovh‘sts (23pecially Protagoras) and the 
Hippocratic Corpus play an important part in Finley’s convincing 
demonstration that the intelketaa. ewakening and the impact of 
sophistie thought were felt in Athens before Gorgias’ visit in 427 
B.C. Thus the early speeches, occurring in pairs, with their anti- 
thetical construction anl their insistence upon rò eikós, TO Guudépor, 
and dois, common sopaistie themes, present a reasonably authentic 
picture of men’s minds in the period in which they purport to have 
been delivered. This conclusion is indispensable to an intelligent 
understanding of the speeches. 

Finley describes the family background and the intense political 
society in which Thucydides was raised, quite proverly emphasizing 
his connection with the conservative, cligarchie Philaidae. It is then 
stated that “as a young man he brok2 with his traditions to become 
a democrat and a Periclean," “he greatly admired both the policies 
of Pericles and the united democracy which Pericles represented ” 
(pp. 19, 20, 30-2). These views p2rmeate the first chapter and 
recur in chapter VI (The Sicilizn Expedition): “he was incapable 
of conceiving a great progressive eity except as a democracy ” 
(p.237), “the moderate consticution of the Five Thousand... 
must have seemed to him a second best" (p.248). 

With this I find it diffüeu.t to agree. That Thucydides was a 
Periclean is undeniable, but to hz a Pariclean was not of necessity to 
be a convinced democrat. Thucydides, oligarchie by upbringing, 
followed Pericles the man, but rot ih» party or the form of govern- 
ment. He admired the demoerzey, and its progressive, vital force, 
only in so far as he admired the idealized democracy of Pericles. 
It is a question whether in £31 23. C. Pericles was a genuine 
democrat; his position nd nature ar2 unique, whether compared to 
his predecessors or his successors. ‘Lhucydides himself supplies the 
evidence for his own pclitical vizws. In writing of his hero Pericles 
he specifically separates him 2ram a democratic form of government 
(II, 65, 9, éyéyveró re Adyw péy Sypoxpatia, épyo dé vrd Tov mpwrou 
dvopos àpy5), and in his account of the constitution of the Five 
Thousand he comments (VIII, 27, 2., xai oUy jKoTa on TÜy prov 
xpóvov êri ye uot “APnrator duivrvra cù roAtredoayres. These do not 
ring of the convinced demoerat, ani the latter statement (which. 
differs from Finley’s interpretation of it cited above) remains the 
clearest affirmation of Thueydices! g2nuine convictions, without the 
domination of Pericles’ preseree. And it is only after Pericles’ death- 
that Thucydides so seataingly indicts she decadence of the Athenians, 
which Finley with great pcwer places in the foreground of his 
narrative. 

From Pericles we msy proceed tc Mieias, and once again I am 
not sure that Finley’s portrayal ‘trom Thucydides exposition) is 
quite accurate. Nicias “ was in mary ways a negative figure... . 
He represents in Athens the attitude of fovyla . . . which at the 
start of the war had seemed charzcterisie of Sparta” (pp. 216-17, 
before the Sicilian expeditior; ef. p.196 Zor “his famous and fatal 
hesitancy " in the debaze witk C'eor. 2oncerning the crisis of Pylos). 
But Nicias was the natural Feir of Pericles (and even more clearly 
than his master a consarvative in the pages of Thucydides) and, if 
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not of the same genius, by opposing expansion he was simply 
following the policies he had inherited; if, in so doing, he was 
guilty of a fatal jovyia, then the same charge may be levelled against 


Pericles in 432/1 B.C. I suspect that, in the days of Pylos, Nicias 


offer to resign his command to Cleon was a sheer gamble; he hoped 
for what seemed a certainty, his rival's failure (e ef, Thueydides' curt 
summary, IV, 39, 3, kat rov KAécovos katmep payiwdyns oda 4 Uróoyxeots 
dmé[n), which might have eliminated a dangerous and un-Periclean 
element from the state. Nicias was, let us grant, afflicted with a 
form of j$ovyío; but that $ovyía was evident not so much in the 
framing of state policies (in which sphere he followed Pericles 
closely) as in the personal timidity and sense of insecurity which 
tortured him when decisive action had to be taken. 

The most significant feature of Finley’s contribution is his belief . 
in and convincing demonstration of the essential unity of the History. 
The subject is developed at length in the article of 1940 cited above, 
but it runs throughout the book. It is Thucydides’ way, as Finley 
shows with admirable force, to make the general statement and from 
time to time to glance at it, forward or backward, if only by impliea- 
tion; thus the History is bound together around these topic sentences 
or ideas and it becomes impossible to sever one section from another 
on the basis of period of composition. The important themes are 
always reeognizable. It is interesting to observe that Finley himself 
follows much the same method and achieves much the same unity 
of subject. 

The History is based upon two vital concepts, which constantly 
recur: the progressive naval greatness of Athens (as opposed to the 
unprogressive weakness of Sparta) and the political weakness of 
Athens (as opposed to the unity of Sparta). The one brought 


.unexeeled prosperity, the other utter ruin. Similarly, Thucydides 


ever anticipates and recalls the Sicilian expedition, which forms, as 
it were, the core of his History. 

The victory of Pylos (amazing to the Hellenic world) is the first 
great climax; but, as the departure of the fleet tor Syracuse brings 
to an even greater climax Thucydides’ presentation of Athens’ 
enormous inherent strength, so the speech of Alcibiades at ‘Sparta 
(VI, 89-92) eonsummates the historian’s judgment of Athens’ inner 
decay. 

The war is pictured vividly as a struggle hate two ways of 
life. Much attention is paid by Finley to democracy as a form of 
government. Its “ vitalizing and propagandist” force is explained 
and its eventual decadence is pitilessly exposed. Finley is acute 
enough to perceive the two connotations of dnmoxparia: the rule of 
the people and the rule of the poor. The decline of the first into 
the second is a change which occurred during Thucydides’ lifetime. 
As, according to Aristotle’s classification, oligarchy becomes pluto- 
cracy, so democracy can become what we.may perhaps term 


' * penetocracy." 


It would be unjust to pass by the insistence with which Finley, in 
deseribing Athenian experience, constantly implies the modern par- 
allel. His study frequently reads like an analysis of contemporary 
democracy and its problems; the fate of Athens should be a serious 
lesson today. In particular, I.emphasize the connection asserted 
between democracy and empire, both resting upon the solid basis of 
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, naval power; the one could not have flourished without the other, 


and neither without the third. So Thucydides, in the Archaeology,- 
prepares to identify Athens’ strength as naval power and democracy, 
while Sparta relied upon stab:lity of government. 

* From the various Pe to Athenian interest in Sicily and 
Italy- (e.g., pp. 115, 212-13) I suspect that Finley places Athens’ 

western aspirations rather lata. Themistoeles’ daughters, Italia and 
Sybaris (Plutarch, Themistocles, 32, 2), should be considered in this 


‘ . , connection, and Athens had already clasked once (in the First 


Peloponnesian War) with Ccrinth on the question of harbors and : 
the western trade; in fact, Athens’ land empire in many ways pointed 
towards. the west. Finally, if Athenian western policy was largely 
defensive at the beginning of fhe second wer, I doubt ray much that 
this is true of the pre-war days. 

Finley refers to “ contemporary shipping, which lacked the use 
of the compass and for the most part hugged- the coastline” 
(p.214). I am not sure that the compass was indispensable in the - 
ancient Mediterranean and I wonder if Finley is familiar with 


. Gomme’s strong argument (Essays in Greek History and Literature, 


pp. 190-203) that, while triremes perforce elung to the coast, Greek 


: Inerchantmen did not. 


This book contains many striking expressions and judgments. 
Thucydides’ History is “a treatise on the nature of freedom and 
authority, of material progress and social decay, backed by the 


experience of a generation? /p.7;. Pericles “could see and 


expound what was necessary. he was patriotic and above money. 
Athens’ misfortune and the essential cause o2 her ruin was that none. 
of his successors combined all these traits. Nicias, who was honest - 


but inactive, had the last two; Alcibiades, who was able but utterly 


. self-interested; had the first two; only the Syracusan Hermoerates 


combined them all ” (p.203). ^" The tragic fact of the History is 
that it shows a great and promising ‘people fail of their political 
mission, and thereby leave their civitization lastingly divided, because 
they wished to fulfill it brutally and.at once". (pp. 220- D. The 
condition * whereby a general in the field never escaped the specter of 
abuse, prejudice, and. ignorence. at home .comes near being the 


"reductio ad absurdum of popular government” (p. 236): 


‘Finley cannot be read casually; he writzs well but his style is 
philosophie and complex. It is the more regrettable that the com- 
position is occasionally marred by infelicities. The rare “ seemingly ” 
is much too frequent (e.g. po. 13, 17, 26; »assim in the article of 


: 1940), “around” is not good in ihe ehronolcgieal sense of “ about ” 


(p. 13), eolloquialisms are not absent, and tae classicist should cer- 
tainly prefer the correct “interpretative” to the falsely formed, 

“interpretive” (pp. 987, 207. 298). ‘On p. 129 there is confusion 
of number (“ But if either . . they are . . .) and on p. 270, within 
the parentheses, the pronoun "him? is not clear. Finley is fond of 
the subjunctive, at times excessively so (or T. 129 “were intended ” 
is surely Won); ; “there that that” (P. 285) needs no further 
comment. l 

The proof T been read efficiently. At the foot of p. 308 read 
“that. one” for “the one"; Woodhouse's initials are W. J., not 


‘W. S. (p. 207, note 4); a comma is missing at the bottom of p. 223; 


the typesetting could have been improved cn p. 106, nofe 51 and 7 


p. 219, mote 21. 1 


r 
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Finley does not demonstrate familiarity with the inscriptions; at 
least, he never cites the latest editions'of the texts to which he refers. 
I. G., I?, 51 and 52 need a reference to Tod, nos. 58 and 57 (p. 116, 
note 10 and p. 212, note 15); I. G., I’, 63 (p. 105, note 59) is archaic 
in view of the complete reconstruction by Meritt and West (1934) 
and an even more recent publication in 1939 (The Athenian Tribute 
Iasts, I). A knowledge of these works would enable Finley to place 
the assessment in its proper chronological setting (after, not before,. 
Cleon’s victory at Pylos) and to avoid perpetuating an old error by 
mention of the “ doubling of the tribute? (it wes more than trebled). 
On p. 208 the same document is called a “ tribute list." 

In Thucydides, I, 101, 3 I find no mention of Cimon (p. 14). 
Authors of chapters in The Cambridge Ancient History merit cita- 
tion by name (p. 161, note 8 and p. 195, note 58; Adcock is the name 
to be supplied in each case). The inking on the map of the Siege 
of Syracuse is faint. To the Bibliography may now be added the 
translation of Thucydides in F. R. B. Godolphin (ed.), The Greek 
Historians, I (Random House, 1942) and the Modern Library’s 
handsome edition of Crawley (1934). There is a. false reference to 
p. 27 in the Index under Thucydides, son of Melesias. 

Let there be no mistake, MRNA s studies mark a high 
point in n AL scholarship. 


poss F. MCGREGOR. 


~ 


Unrau OF CINCINNATI. 


Papyri in the Princeton University Collections. Volume III. Edited 
with Notes by A. C. Jounson and S. P. GoopRrcH. Princeton, , 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. xii +124. (Princeton Uni- 
versity Studies in Fapyrology, No. 4.) 


Professor Johnson and his collaborators are to be congratulated on 
having brought to completion with this volume he publication of the 
important collection of papyri at Princeton University. To the three 
volumes of Papyri in the Princeton University Collections are to be 
added the John H. Scheide biblical papyri deposited at Princeton and 
published in 1938 as No. 3 of the Princeton University Studies in 
Papyrology, E. H. Kases dissertation, A Papyrus Roll in the Prince- 
ton Collection (Baltimore, 1933), and a number of texts published in 
articles (see P. Princeton, I, vii, n. 1 and II, v, n. 3). The total 
number of documents, long and short, amounts to considerably more 
than two hundred, and the publication has extended over eleven years. 
Those who are familiar with the difficulties of this kind of work will 
realize that the Princeton editors have by no means been slow. 

The volumes are comparatively small in size and much more easily 
handled than the great tomes in which publications of papyri were 
often formerly presented. The texts are given in large clear Greek 
type and are supplied with introductions and notes which are brief 
and to the point. The editors have refrained from attempting, in a 
first publication, to make their discussions absolutely exhaustive. 
They have wisely adopted the practice of numbering the documents 
_consecutively. Volume III contains Nos. 108-191. The first six 
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items are fragments of extamt literary works, from the Iliad, Xeno- 
phon's Helenica, and Isocrates’ énticosis. Nos. 114 and 115 axe 
small pieces from a medical treatise and perhaps from a philosophical 
work. Of the non-literary items which make up the remainder of the. 
volume the most interesting are perhaps the following: 


No. 117. Petition of the first century DB. C. concerning a deposit of 
wheat. 


Nos. 118 and 119. Documents of the second and fourth centuries 
concerned with disputes aoe the ownership of valuable 
property. 

No. 124. Report on the question of Vlde? certain persons could 
establish their statis as metropolitat. 


Nos. 126-128. Letter ard reports of the second century mentioning 
exetastai, eklogistes, iaograpaot, and plerotai. 


No. 129. Census declaration. of 188/9 ziving new information about 
the date of the prefect Tinetus Demetrius. 


No. 181, A.D. 197. Receipt for taxes on the transfer of catoecic. 
land. 


No. 136. Fourth or fifth century land -egister of fair length, record- 
ing taxes in kind. 

No. 144. Third century loan agreement with right of enoikesis in 
lieu of interest, 


No. 151. Lease of slaves (4). See tke discussion below. 
Nos. 165 and 166. Private letters with interesting features. 


These Princeton papyri heve now been handsomely published, but 
of course they are not “nished.” Argument and questioning 
continue unendingly, and otaer scholars always have disagreements 
to record with the interpreteticns of tae original editors. My own 
small contributions to the discussion of Volume ITI follow. 

No. 112, III verso, lines 2-3 and not2. It seems unlikely that the 
seribe would write yy by erro: for cis. Observation of the number of 
letters in these lines makes it seem most probable that cis was the last 
word in line 2; if so, we heve here a genuine if unimportant new 
reading: dy eis jv TOV GTpOTWyGV, ete, 

No. 123. pytpos ris avv5s is natura ly preceded by dAXos vids Or 
by dde\dds; in the former case the man who is listed immediately 
above would be called vids. This leads one to question the advisability 
of supplying dAAos in col. 1, lines 13 and 16. 

No. 125, line 9, note. The naubior would not “ normally be a 
twentieth of the preceding tctal of 201) dr." but 720 of the charge 
for dadpotpa åuréàov plus 1⁄4) of the charge for drdpopa wapadeicon ; ; 

i a + a= — 129, which would be entered as 130. The follow- 
ing statement that “the supplement should be 420 dr. [or 425] 
instead of 320” is correct; that this error was carried through to 
the final total (not given here) is shown by the amount of the 

exchange charge (65 dr. 4%, of 3900 dr.). The seribe's arithmetie 
seems to be unusually inaccurate throughout this receipt. 

No. 131. Introduction, lime 6. The ten percent fax on sales of 
land was 10% of tke selling vrice; here we have an amount (21 dr.) 
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which is about 10% of the transfer tax on the sale. The selling price 
must have heen much larger (see No. 149, Introduction, for examples 
of land prices in this period). These 21 dr. would perhaps be best 
explained as interest on unpaid balances. 

No. 151. Supported by suggestions from my colleagues W. L. 
Westermann, K. von Fritz, and R. Taubensehlag, I am venturing to 
present the view that the female creatures leased in this contract , 
belonged to the bovine and not to the human family. 

[r]ás in line 6 is most surprising; we should expect at this point a 
noun describing the creatures which are the subject of the contract. 
For [7]ás I suggest [8ó]as, and in line 8, after érépa, possibly there 
is room for 8{dualAss. If these supplements should be correct, we 
‘would have here a full-grown red cow and a white heifer. It may 
seem strange that these animals had personal names, but the two 
cows sold in P. Gen., 48 (A.D. 346) are also named. Apart from 
nursing contracts, in which the nurse did not leave her owner's 
premises but took the ehild home with her, we do not seem to have 
in the papyri examples of leases of female slaves. But in these 
‘nursing contracts and receipts (B. G. U., IV, 1058, 1109, 1111, 1112, 
1153; P. Oxy., I, 91; P. Tebt., IL, 399; see v. Bolla, Münch. Beitr., 
AAX, p. 76), the rate of payment runs from 10 to 12 or more 
drachmas (the price of 1 to 3 artabs of wheat) a month in the early 
imperial period. This included all the infant’s expenses, and those 
of the nurse fel upon the owner; on the other hand, the nurses 
miscellaneous services were available to her master. In view of these 
rates the rental in P. Princeton, 151 of 6 artabs of wheat per year 
seems impossibly low for two slave women. In B. G.U., 912 (33 
„A. D.) we find a female donkey and her colt leased at '8 dr. per 
month; the value of donkeys and that of cows seem not to have 
differed widely, and the rental is perhaps approximately equivalent 
to that stated in the Princeton doeument. The colors “red” (red- 
haired?) and “ white" (not à negress?) seem a strange combination 
for two women; both «vppós (d$vpós) and Aevxós seem to be used 
predominantly for animals (for. “red” cows see P. Gen., 48, 8; 
P. Lond., TIT, 839, 6; 890, 5; for “white,” P. Lond., 890, 6). ~ Also 
the àÜávaros clause (see v. Bolla, pp. 66-82) and the assignment of 
the offspring to the lessee, which appears to go with it as compensa- 
tion for the risk involved, seem quite natural for domestie animals, 
but,as the editors of this document have pointed out, are contrary 
to established legal practice for slaves. 

No. 163, line 4. Is it possible to read éravaGairns (with a meaning 
similar to ‘that i in Thueydides, VII, 29, 3) ? 

No. 164, line 8. The translation d confound him " seems somewhat 
doubtful But if we take airo as referring to pnyviator, ékrAé eo pev i is 

not easy to interpret. (From éxAéxo?) 

No. 190. Probably this letter was written in Alexandria (see 
Wileken, Grundzüge, pp. 122-3). 

, Whether a reviewer should meticulously record misprints and 
similar slips of slight importance is a moot question. The following 
short list may be of some assistance. 

No. 108. Introduction, line 7. For “ almost 5m.” read “more 
than 5m.” Line 8. For “itacism " read “ etacism.” 

No. 112. Comparison of the notes at the bottom of p. 6 with the 
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text produces some confusion as ta ilis exact reading of this fragment. 
No. 119, line 1. «porgxópuv instead of wpornxrdpwy: misprint or 
seribe’s error? 
No. 125, line 8 of translat‘on. Foz 100 read 110. 
No. 127, line 3 of translation. For “ Philadelphia ?" read 
st Theadelphia,” 
61 a 99. 


3 
No. 136, lines 2, 8, and 4 of translation. Fort 64 rea "7 


No. 148, line 3 of translation. For 48 sud 45, 
| 1 Cuinton W. Kzvzs. 


~ 


Wuuram Bert Dinsmoor. Chservatiors on the Hephaisteion. 
American School of Classical Studies £t Athens, 1941. Pp. 171; 
76 text figures. (Hesperia, Supplement V.) l 


The Hephaestion (“ Theseum ") has bser. the Cinderella among the 
temples of Athens. Less grand then tke Parthenon, less lovely 
than the Erechtheum, poorer in cult assceiztions than either of them, 
the temple on Colonus has lo-g been overshadowed by its sisters on 
the Acropolis. Ancient autbors have left us only the most casual 
references to the sanctuary, while modzrn scholars have concerned 
themselves more with the problem cf ite icentification than with the 
quality of its architecture. Until 1936 the building had never been 
completely explored; no set of plans end no monograph adequate 
by modern standards was available for zs study; nor had its identi- 
‘fication been certainly establEhed. 

In the hope of filling some of shese wants, the excavators of the 
adjoining Agora arranged fir the ine“isiton of the temple within 
their area of operations and in the spring of 1936 thoroughly 
explored the hilltop around the building. The clearing of bedrock 
exposed the line of the aneierz; prəcinei wall, brought to light traces 
of a garden that had once formed the setting of the temple, and 
revealed the remains of mauy mei‘al-worzsing establishments, thus 
clinching the identification of the building as the Temple of 

Hephaestus. 

‘ — In 1936-37 Professor A. K. Orlandos, zeting for the Greek Govern- 
ment, consolidated the pronazs ož th» temple and removed a wall 
which had been built across the east eni cf the cella in 1835. The 
demolition of this wall yielded several zncient blocks derived from 
the temple. 

Finally, in the spring of 1939, the excavators of the Agora 
removed the earth filling from within the building and so made 
possible the study of its fourdations. 

Professor Dinsmoor workeé ovez all tae new material on the spot 
in the summers of 1937 and 1£39. From this new evidence, combined 
with an already intimate aequaintanse with the building, he has 
produced some notable addit.ons to ouz knowledge of its history, 
design, and seulpture. 

Of the many drawings in tke book, some were done by the author, 
most by John Travlos; the photograp ‘hs are by Alison Frantz. 
Among them, they have made the evidence easily accessible. A 
complete index helps toward the same end. . 
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The excayations revealed that the pavements and even the founda- 
tions of the temple were riddled with tombs made in the Mediaeval 
and Turkish periods. Practically all of these burial places are name- 
less and of interest chiefly for the light they throw on the progressive 
mutilation of the building. Some of them, however, had housed the 


. remains of distinguished foreigners who died while visiting Greece. 


Among the tombstones recovered in the recent excavation is a com- 
plete slab from the grave of George Watson - (obiit 1810) with a 
Latin epitaph by Lord Byron. Several fragments from another ' 
stone are shown by Dinsmoor to be from the grave of John Tweddel, 
the young and talented friend of Lord Elgin {obiit 1799). The 
identification and discussion of these stones adds much to a colorful 
chapter in the history of travel in the Near East, and the wealth of 
literary associations adduced by Dinsmoor lends to them an interest 
seldom exceeded by Athenian tombstones of more venerable antiquity. 

The complete exposure of the foundations of the temple and of the 
bedrock within and around it has shown conclusively that the present 
building had no substantial predecessor. From traces of burning 
and from broken pottery of fine quality it may be inferred, however, 
that a sanctuary had previously existed on the hilltop , and that it ` 
had suffered at the hands of thé Persians. Dinsmoor makes clear 
that the foundations for the peristyle of the temple with the lowest. 
step of limestone, the two upper of marble, are certainly all of one 
period and hence the disparity in the material caw no longer be used 
as evidence (as has been done in the past) for a lengthy interruption 
in the construction of the building. The stratitication shows that 
work proceeded from the outside inward, i.e. first were laid the 
foundations for the peristyle, then for the cella walls, finally for the 
interior columns. 

From a close study of the foundations for the walls and porches 
of the-cella it is apparent that both the dimensions and the propor- 
tions of this part of the building underwent several significant 
changes during construction. The width of the cella was increased 
by 9 44 feet; the length of the room was reduced by three alterations, 
viz. the inward extension of the pronaos first by about 2% feet, then 
by about 1 foot and by the inward extension of the opisthodomos by ` 
215 feet. Dinsmoor supposes that these changes were necessitated 
by:a belated decision to include interior columns in, the plan of the 
cella; they resulted also in a pOeepubip modernizing of the propor- . 
tions of the building. 

The most startling result of the recent exploration was the dis- 
covery. of clear evidence for columns within the cella. The tenuous 
remnants of their foundations, a fragmentary architrave block, 
several hitherto unnoticed details in the fabric of the building, sup- 
plemented by exhaustive calculations from proportions and analogy, 
have made it certain that a Dorie eolonnade two storeys in height rose 
close in front of the flank walls and carried across the back of the 
room; it is little short of certain that there were five columns on 
either side, three across the end, the corner eolumns counted twice. 
One will readily appreciate how these colonnades must have increased 
the apparent scale of the room and enriched an otherwise excessively 
austere. interior. 

Dinsmoor raises again the long vexed question as to whether the 
walls of the temple were painted in antiquity. He accepts as 
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evidence of an intention to plaster end to aint the waite the fact 
(already observed by earlier students) that the inner.faces of the 
walls of the cella, of the pronaos, and of the opisthodomos are lightly 
stippled. As additional evidence fo? the same intention he points 
out that the vertical wall joints are sealed with lead, presumably to 
' protect the plaster from moisture. Since, however, no trace of 
ancient plaster is to be found on the walls, he coneludes that they 
were neither stiiecoed nor painted in antiquity and suggests that the 
original intention was to yield to che (tardy) decision to insert 
interior columns which woulc have interfered with the paintings. 

‘This plausible hypothesis is open to many objections, several of 
which have been admitted bv the arthor in the text. At the risk 
of prolonging this apparently interminable controversy, another 
' point may be raised here. lhnsmoor adduces as the closest analogy 
for the wall treatment of the Hephaestion the wall blocks of the’ 
: neighboring Stoa of Zeus waich are Lkewise smooth on one face, 
rough picked on the other and are chenmelec for a lead sealing. But 
he fails to point out a further similerizy, viz. that the Stoa blocks, 
although well preserved, show no tréce of plaster and undoubtedly 
were ‘never plastered. Two otaer fifth century buildings enter into 
the argument; the Pinacotheea of tha Propylaea and the east cella 
of the Erechtheum. Of these, the former was certainly intended for- 
- paintings, the latter certainly received pairtings in antiquity. But 
in neither of these buildings wil on» find lead-sealed joints or 

stippled walls. ` 

In view of the above difficulties, the reviewer would prefer to 
maintain an alternative hypothesis that was considered but rejected 
by the author, viz. that the roughened wall surface was intended to 
remain visible and to provide s " contras: in surfaee texture with the ' 
adjoining smooth polished areas, waich in faet it does do in a 
satisfactory way. 

A verv gratifying result of the study is additional light on the 
. cult statues. The new evidence is der-ved eLiefly from two blocks of 
dark Eleusinian limestone whizh undoub:edly came froni the pedestal. 
. Fragments of elay moulds found in a casting pit in a back corner of 
the precinct were in all probability stripped,by Aleamenes from the 
eult statues of Hephaesius and Athena on which he worked between 
421/0 and 416/5 B. C. 

Dinsmoor has loeated the pedestal fo- the eult statues within the 
cella principally on the evidence of iwo masses of masonry whieh 
project. inward like ears from the foundations for the interior 
. columns. These “ears,” lying beneath the ends of a long transverse 
pedestal, would, however. have furnished the most preearious possible 
support. Such a conjunction cz fourdztions, moreover, is contrary 
to the general practice elsewhere in the building. Again, the reviewer 
is inclined to hold to an alternative view rejected by the author and 
to regard the ears as an indication of a 2harge in the placing of the 
foundations for the interior columns. - 

Another sculptural by-prcduet of tae recent excavations is a 
marble head found in the Agora near bz but certainly identified by . 
the author as the long missing head of King Eurystheus from the 
Heracles and the Boar metope in the 2ast front of the temple. The 
recovery of this essential element adds greatly to the clarity and 
e humour of that delightful compos-tien. 
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By way of supplement to the stylistie evidence for the dating of 
the temple, Miss Lucy Talcott has contributed a catalogue of a mass 
of fragmentary pottery found in association with chips from the 
working of its marble. A lower limit in the neighborhood of 450 
B. C. is established for the vases and the ostraca; this must be taken 
as an upper limit for the date of the marble work on the temple. 

Combining this new chronological evidence with that available 
from the architectural and seulptural style, and from astronomical 
calculations, Dinsmoor arrives at the date 449-444 B. C. for the 
. temple. It thus takes first place ahead of the three other known 
works by this same master, viz. the Temple of Poseidon at Sunium, 
of Ares in the Athenian Agora, of Themis at Rhamnus. Its be- 
ginning, moreover, would appear to ante-date by a couple of years 
that of the Parthenon and hence arises the question as to which of 
the two architects is to be credited with the. invention of the ambula- 
tory form of interior colonnade.  Dinsmoor assigns the eredit to 
Ictinus who was probably well advanced in the stone-work of his 
scheme at Bassae and in the paper-planning of a. similar design 
for the Parthenon before the Hephaestion master had finally deeided 
on the use of an interior eolonnade of any sort. 

This book makes no pretence to being a complete monograph on 
the Hephaestion. It is intended, moreover, for the specialist; the 
layman may well be frightened away by the extremely detailed 
presentation of the evidence, by the intricacy of the technical discus- 
sion, and by the amount of “ scaffolding” left around the argument. 
Yet it is through unremitting attention to minutiae that the author 
achieves his chief results which are, first to illustrate more vividly 
than has hitherto been done the actual working out of the design of 
a great classical building and, secondly, to provide a secure basis for 
the study of the interrelations among the architects and the building 
projects of the fifth century. In this way Dinsmoor has recovered 
from the stones themselves much of that human quality which in the 
case of the architecture of other great periods, e.g. the Italian 
Renaissance, has always been accessible to the students through 
eontemporary literary evidence. 

Readers who may resent the delay occasioned by this study to the 
appearance of the author's long promised “Periclean Architects ” 
may console themselves with the anticipation of a much richer prize. 


ROYAL CANADIAN NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Axe. W. Persson. The Religion of Greece in Prehistoric Times. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 1942. 
Pp. 189; frontispiece; 10 plates; 29 text figures. (Sather 
Classical Lectures, XVII.) ~ 


This book consists of an Introduction and six chapters (I: Minoan- 
Mycenaean Religion and Its Survival in Classical Myth; I1: Minoan- 
Mycenaean Signet Rings and the Vegetation Cycle; III: Death and 
Resurrection—Offering. and Festivals; IV: Minoan-Mycenaean Re 
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“gion Compared with the Religions of asia Minor, Syria, Babylonia, 

Egypt; V: Minoan-Mycenaean Sucvivals in the Greek Religion 
of Classical Times; VI: The Vegstetion Cycle and the Nordie 
Religion of the Bronze Ag-—Summa-y). Persson thus has syn- 
thesized in these lectures the ideas of whith he had already given 
some notice in his reports o3 the excavations of Asine and Dendra, 
as well as in several articles Arch. f. Esligtonswiss. [1922]; Dragma 


Nilsson [1939]). It was inevitable that he should traverse much the’ 
‘same field which Nilsson ecvered sc edmiably in his four books 


(Minoan-Mycenaean Feligisn [1927]; The Mycenaean: Origin of 
Greek Mythology [1982]; Homer and Mycenae [1933]; Greek 
Popular Religion [1940)) an2 that he sLould be compelled repeatedly 
to take issue with the views 2f his cornpatr-ot. 


Persson is known for his =acility anc bo.dness in combining what. 


to many persons appear as disparate taings. The chapter headings 
show clearly that he has a preconceived thesis to defend. Discussion 
starts with the charge that the gold signet rings of the Aegaean 
period of civilization have never rezerved their due interpretation 
(p.7). Quoting from Evare’ statemerts about the tree and pillar 
cult, he objects to this scholaz’s contention about the more permanent 
character of the sacrec. tree. because, Le contends, on the rings we 
are dealing with deciduous trees. Yet he hinself recognizes eypresses 
on two rings (pp. 63, 64, 78). In this connection it is perhaps worth 
while to quote Buerehner (R.-E., XI, 2oL 1738), who names as Cretan 
trees of antiquity: palms, crpresses. cedars (all evergreen), black 


poplars, plane trees, and oazs (these last apparently mostly of the | 


evergreen variety). Ncr can it be proved, I think, that a leafless tree 
had no divinity in it. 


In discussing the importamee of prelisto-ie myths, Persson is led ° 


into a lengthy interpretation of the Glaucus-Polyidus story. In this 
tale he discovers correctly an obscure reminiscence of a prehistoric, 
crude embalming in honey, tat he is trrther led to find evidence of 
Mycenaean mummification aEo in the strange preservation of one of 
the bodies from shaft grave V. - Ib is true that Schliemann himself 
felt reminded of Egyptian mrmmies; it is aiso true that Mau (R.-E., 


. V, eol. 2113) has anticipatec all that Ferseon adduces for his view, 


including the interpretation -f the Glaucus myth. Still so acute an 
observer as Schuchhardt eomletely ignores this feature in his book 
on Sehliemann's exeavations. Karo. to RR.-E. XVI, s.v. “ My- 
kenai "), is silent about this smgular phenomenon. Nor ean I explain 
why this alleged mummifieati-n was apparently restricted to one only 
of the nineteen persons buried her. ‘Tha picture as given in 
Persson’s book, finally, shows thet only the face of the corpse is 
really well preserved, a fact which I escribe to the gold mask which 
covered it (ef. also Sckuchhardt, loe. c., p. 288). Persson himself 
acknowledges the fairy-tale, or as he says, mhe saga character of the 
Glaucus story. This should have prevenzed him from attaching 
any significance to the mean-ng of the nams Glaucus and Polyidus, 
whose very transparency proves that they were given to the originally 
nameless heroes of the tale at a muzh later, Greek-speaking, time. 
The insight into the fairy-ta/» eharacte- should also have prevented 


him from seeking the “original rneaning” in the sudden death of 


vegetation and its revival (bere he folews Head, Cat. Greek Coins, 
Lydia, pp. 111 ff.). Neither ean I agre» wich Persson in his further 
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speculations on Glaueus of Anthedon, in whose composite shape he. 
discovers something to prove Minoan-Mycenaean origin—is then the 
Halios Geron from the Acropolis likewise Minoan-Mycenaean ?—, 
and of Potniae. 

When our author commences in Chap. II the detailed discussion of : 
the gold rings, altogether 28, we shall have to grant him that here the 
archaeologist has the deciding voice. All the more is it to be - 
regretted that Persson treats all his documents as if they were of the 
same level. We must of course concede that all these engravings are 
of a purely Minoan character. For all that, it is hard for me to 
believe that the rings from the Greek mainland (there are 15 of 
eertain provenance, no. 6 is probably also continental, no. 17 is in 
Athens and thus likely to be so, while one is from Smyrna, but of 
doubtful authenticity; and only 10 belong to Crete) should not, on a 
more penetrating analysis, show peculiarities of their own. The 
excavations at Boeotian Thebes (R.-E., V A, eol. 1436) have shown 
that at least a ceramic industry was carried on in eonnection with 
the palace. Should not similar industries have been carried on in 
Mycenae (ef. Persson himself, p. 75)? And if so, may we not assume 
that the artists worked to order and expressed definite Mycenaean 
views? That transcends the scope of this review, however. 

The rings are arranged in groups: Winter (1-6), Spring (7-19), 
Summer and Harvest Time (20-24), and a group without title, which 
I wil eal Departure Scenes. The common tie connecting these 
groups in Persson’s opinion is the Vegetation Cycle, The first group 
deals with death or mourning, except the last two numbers, an 
ecstatic dance and a scene which Persson explains as sun magie. 
Group 2 is composed of several undoubted epiphany scenes (7; 8, 
15, 16, perhaps also 9 and 17). This group is assigned to spring 
time, evidently on the strength of what Persson calls the “scanty 
foliage” (7).' But on 10 he himself recognizes “relatively rich ” 
foliage and on 11 he sees a naked bough, hardly appropriate to 
spring time. In the same way the “boughs” on 12 appear to be 
leafless, yet coupled with dense foliage on the tree at the right. I 
cannot accept Persson’s interpretation of the segmented lines as an 
indication of grass. Rings 13 and 14 will be discussed later, while 
‘there is absolutely no apparent reason to assign 18 and 19 (bull 
games) to this season. The third group of 5 rings is assigned to 
summer and harvest because of its fully grown foliage (but cf. 2 
and 3 of the winter cycle) and the large rayed sun. I cannot dis- 
cover the “ bow ” in the god's right hand nor is the right the natural 
hand for holding the bow. The interpretation of ring 21, as against 
Nilsson’s seenlar one, appears to be eorreet. I should like to go’ 
even farther than our author; for I believe I ean see here the well- 
known wedding gesture of “ cheir’ epi karp6.” Ring 22, the famous 
large ring from Myeenae, receives new explanations of details. Chief 
among these is the statement, obviously correct, that neither the 
double axe nor the palladium figure is floating in the air, but that 
the latter is appended to a fixed standard and the former is likewise 
fixed, either on the ground or on & temple wall (see also Herken- 
rath in A. J. A., XLI [1937], p. 412; rightly reénforced by ring 23). 
The existence of this wall becomes evident from the six erania at the 
left, which I think are also to be taken as hung on this wall. Just as 
acceptable is the explanation of the wavy lines below sun' and moon 
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as an adaptation to the rouad of the separating band on Minoan , 
friezes. Whether we can agree wifh the author when he sees in 


`. the ring “a graphie picture of the great shrine at Mycenae” is not 


so certain, though in this. Herkenrath (loc. cii. p: 418: man ist. 


' versucht von riykenisckem Rezlismus zu sprechen) seems to agree. 


On the other hand, Persson's interpretation of the two small beings 
seems to me erroneous. The cne at the left does not stand on “ rocky 
terrain," but rather on a hill or mountain (ef. the well-known 

“ mistress of the mountain" gem). We must also take notice of 
the difference in the dress: nzither figure wears the “ harem skirt"; 
it resembles rather the dress cf the “ mistress” and in its voluminous- 
ness reminds me of the bell sŁaped idols. I also doubt, with Herken- 
rath, that the figurine at the right is engagec in plucking fruit from 
the tree. The seated woman I take with most interpreters to be a 


‘goddess. That she appears to be taller thar the standing figures is 


an optic illusion (the measurements on the photograph in Persson 
are: 33, 34, 36 mm. respectively). Of ring 24, which certainly repre- 
sents an indoors seene, Persson offers a startlingly new interpreta- 
tion. He thinks the dress cf the seated woman is made of hide, 
presumably on account of the dots'on it, though similar dots appear 
on the dress of the seated wcman on ring 22. Instead of garlanded 
poles, he sees a “ possibly " small eypress on ringed bases (these even 
a magnifying glass failed to reveal to me); he also sees in the scene 
not merely ihe offering of a ikation of the ürst wine of the season, . 
but “not entirely impossible” a tyde of sacramental mystery, an . 


, explanation which he supports by.ihe animal names used in the 


Mithras mysteries! 

Let us now return to rings 13 end 14. On the former, three 
persons in flounced ski-ts, but not of the harem skirt type, and with 
their upper bodies naked, are adoring a sanctuary. Persson is quite 
right in claiming for them male sex, as their overdeveloped museula- 
ture proves. On ring 14, tae technique of which is convincingly 


, explained, and the general appearance of which bears a close 


resemblance to no. 13, we ean still reeognize skirts with vertical pleats 
and the oversized female breast. These two rings give Persson an 
opportunity for far-reaching and fine-spun speculations. In the 
skirted males he sees eunuchs, predeeessors of the galloi, in the 
women representatives.of the tribe o? Amazons (pp. 90, 110). For 
to him amputation of cne breast in the female represents the same 
religious character as castration does in the male. The two opera- 
tions are then (pp. 106 31.) ecompared tc the.cult-of Cybele and Attis, 
while the Amazons, whose name contains for Persson a “ trans- 


parent" etymology (p. 112), eut off their breasts and offered them to 


fortify the nutritive power cf the Great Goddess, who is identified, 
(p. 145) with the Ephesian Artemis, wLose high priest was a eunuch, 

Most astonishing here is the metamcrphosis of the harvest or wine 
goddess on ring 24 inio a “high priest" (p. 146).. As for the 
Amazons, in Fimmen’s Kretisch-Myzenische Kultur, figure 396j, a 
Cretan earneol shows a woman archer, with thickened thighs. and 
displaying only one breast, -hough nobody has here seen anything 
but a lack of artistic skill. I confess that I cannot see the resem- 
blance between religious easi-ation and the mutilation of the: breast. 

Certainly, we can understand zhe fertility and fertilization idea in 
the former, particularly if we remember that the membrum virile 
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was buried in the earth. But we know of nothing similar in regard to 
the mutilation of the Amazons. In fact, I think that the whole story 
is purely due to an attempt at etymologizing and has no religious 
significance whatever. 

^ We must yet say a word about rings 25-29. The last of these 
is strongly suspect, owing to its peculiar orevenance (p. 102), and 
Persson’s own discussion seems to show that he considers it a forgery. 
The other rings have in common the departure of a ship. The first 
has been interpreted by von Salis (Theseus und Ariadne, pp. 27 ff.) 
as probably belonging to this myth. The same scholar has discussed 
ring 26, on whose authenticity he casts some doubts. Be that as it 
may, the rings certainly present scenes in which a goddess takes a 
part. Yet it seems to me far-fetched to draw, as Persson does, on the . 
analogy of the rock engravings of Bohus for parallels. At the most 
we may claim that similar circumstances produce similar conceptions. ` 
But it seems to'be very tenuous to carry these comparisons into such, 
details as Persson does. 

These observations on details may enable the reader to judge the 
reviewer's opinion of the book as a whole. That the Minoan religion 
had as one of its principal figures a great nature goddess, that male 
divinities play a distinctly minor part, and that the Great Goddess 
was a divinity of all nature, these are commonplaces of Minoan 
studies. To Persson’s treatment, however, I would apply the words 
of B. Sehweitzer (Gótt. gel. Anz. , 1928, p. 6): the unstable basis on 
which a history of Greek religion has to build is probably responsible 
for the fact that the investigator’s disposition and general view, his 
interest and his special field largely determine his presentation. The 
book gives me the impression that Persson’s intensive study of a 
group of gold rings, together with his conception of a “ vegetation 
cycle,” has closed his eyes to all objections and obstacles. For, of 
course, these 28 rings are not the only ones with religious subjects on 
their bezels. They cannot be considered by themselves without giving 
them their place among the numerous seal impressions. I am also 
disturbed by the well-known fact that the rings are of so small a 
diameter that they barely fit the finger of a small woman’s hand. 
Yet as far as I can ascertain they were found indiscriminately in the 
graves of men and of women. Were they then burial gifts from 
loving wives or daughters? Or were they worn on a string? Since 
some of them show unmistakable signs of active use in sealing, it is 
unlikely that they were worn as amulets. Yet the religious character 
of the scenes,—for this remains even if we deduct all those which 
have been declared to be secular—, seems little appropriate for 
practical use.. 

The arrangement adopted by Persson for his discussion is at first 
blush a very plausible one. Winter, the time of death, followed by 
resurrection toward, and during, Spring, Summer for maturing and 
harvest, and finally with the death of vegetation the departure of the 
vegetation goddess. If only the climatic conditions of Greece and 
the islands supported such a division. I cannot do better than refer 
to Nilsson (“ Die eleusinischen Gottheiten,” Arch. f. Religionswiss., 
1935, p. 105) : Greece has no four months of rest time for vegetation.. 
The crops start from the seeds immediately after the fall rains, grow 
and .are green the whole winter, except fcr two or three weeks in 
J anuary, when their growth is slowed or ptopped.: THE rest period, 
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when the vegetation is dead, lasts “rom the end of May to October. 
A. glance at the climatologieal tables given by Buerchner. ( R.-E., 

XI, eols. 1736, 1737) seems tc bear this out. If it should be objected 
that the author is dealing with the tree cult, such objection is 
invalidated by his own arguments o2 pages 155, 162-3. But even 
without regard to the climate, do the p:thoi of the rings really point 
to burials and the death of vegetation? Fimmen (loc. cit, p.'64) 
says: pithos burials have been found ix Crete only exceptionally; in 
Phylacopi on Melos they are limited to children; they are more 
frequent on the mainland (fphoungaras, mentioned by Persson, p. 
13, is also isolated). It is true that rings 1 and 3 are ascribed to 
Vaphio, but ring 2 is said to come from Phaestus. And though the 
pithos burial of. Glaucus, the child, is not so unlikely, do the scenes 
of the rings give any indication about a ehild's tomb? Or, indeed, 
about any tomb? On ring 1 the gestire of the kneeling woman may 
be claimed as one of mourning. but nct 30 that of the man on 2 and 3. 
In short, I fear that Persson has been earried away by his pre- 
conception. 

As one would expect from the nich storehouse of Persson’s 
knowledge, there are many à oropos cp2rcue on related topics, not all 
of them. convincing: pithoigia, p. 18 snake as symbol of water, 
p. 20; eyes and ear, p. 88; Falladiznn, p. 91; Cybele and the double | 
axe, p. 105; Achaean trarislations From the Cretan, p. 127; Aphaia 
connected with aphanes, p. 129; etym: dlegy of Rhea, p. 141; Despoina 
= virgin, 4bid.; original significance 02 Thea and Theos in Eleusis, 
p. 151; Apollo = the sun, aid. To refute these in detail would 
unduly expand this review. 

To sum up: we should be grateful io cur author for the intensive 
study he has bestowed on a groua oZ menuments which certainly 
deserve it. But this reviewer at least cannot accept the conclusion 
to which Persson’s study hes led nix. We ean only express the 
hope that his attempt may kad an ar ehaeologist and a student of 
ancient religion to join hands in re-iavestigating the whole series of 
religious seal engravings and impressioas. It is a pleasure to handle 
the book because it is so well printed. aA few errata have nevertheless 
slipped in. Why is the seer celled naw Polvidos, now Polyidus? On 
p. 100 we read temenot as plura. of temenos and on p. 134 the 
reference should be to figuyve 24, not 27. 


ERNST RIESS. 
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LAURENCE Len Howe. The Pretcriar Prefect from Commodus to 
Diocletian (A. D. 180-305). Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1942. Pp. xiii + 141. 


Proceeding on the sound assumpt-on that an accurate picture of 
the pretorian prefecture as an institution must rest both upon a 
study of the kind of men who held taat office, their activities and 
competence de jure and de "acto, as "vell as upon a eorrelation of 
their activities qua personae with “the general history of the times, 
in order to show how the prefecture affected and was affected by the 
total political situation," the work under review presents a list of 
the pretorian prefeets and a diseussicn of their military and eivil . 


m 


powers and of the history and influenee of the prefecture for the 
third century. Eight special problems in connection with this subject 
, are treated in an Appendix. . 

The author confines himself to the third century because in it 
the prefect of the pretorian guard was virtually vice-emperor with 
authority in the widest sphere of activity and because of the mis- 
conception which had enjoyed some currency that in this period the 
office was changed from a purely military institution “into an office 
in which the judicial and ministerial elements predominated, and 
which remained thus until Constantine finally deprived it of all 
military powers and made it a purely civil position.” Marcel Durry 
(Les cohortes prétoriennes [Paris, 1938]) and A. Passerini (Le 
Coorti Pretorie [Rome, 1939]) had already indicated the falsity of 


the position that under Septimius Severus the prefecture had lost . 


lts military character and had become preéminently a judicial office. 
(But if is not correct to state as a recent reviewer of Howe’s work 
does, C. W., XXXVI (1943), p. 223, that “the overwhelming major- 
ity of the prefeets were soldiers.”) Howe amplifies and refines the 
evidence which corrects our conception of the pretorian prefecture. 

. The great merit of Howe’s book, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
is his independent and painstaking work in giving us a list of the 
pretorian prefects of certain office and dates, and a list of the 
prefects who clearly held office, but whose dates are uncertain. The 


evidence for their incumbency and for their careers is fully mar-: 


shalled, cautiously evaluated, and clearly presented. Of equal value 
is his work in pruning from the roster of pretorian prefects carried 
by earlier scholars, even in the latest list of Passerini, those for whom 
there is little or no acceptable evidence. The Augustan History, 


which gives many names of pretorian prefects, is shown to be of. 


uneven value as a source. The Lives from Commodus to Macrinus 
inclusive yield names supported by evidence from other sources, while 
the material from the Lives of Elagabalus through Balbinus and 
Pupienus is less reliable, and the names from the last part are, in 
the majority of cases, purely fictitious. 

Strictures on the prosopographical part of Howe’s study are of a 
minor nature. Tarrutenius (or Tarruntenus?) Paternus did not 
retire from office (p.65), but Commodus summovit him (Vita 
Comm., 4, 7), and if, as he does, Howe applies the statement that 


none of Commodus! pretorian prefects held office more than three : 


years (Vita Comm., 14, 8) to T. Longaeus Rufus, then he should 
also hold it true in the case both of Paternus and Perrenis, especially 
since he feels that the latter was appointed by Commodus, as against 
Stein (R.-E., VI, eol. 9852) who argues that he was appointed by 
M. Aurelius. Howe does not reconcile or explain the statements that 
Flavius Juvenalis was the third prefect of Julianus (Vita Sev., 6, 5) 
and that Julianus had chosen Veturius Macrinus &s his third prefect 
(Vita Jul., 7, 4). 

On the vexing question of the date of Ulpian’s death and on 
the chronology of the prefectures of Domitius Honoratus and 
Aedinius Julianus, there is little that is compelling in Howe's argu- 
ment in Appendix II C. The present reviewer is inclined to the 
view that Ulpian's death must be placed later than 223, which Howe 
’ feels is the probable date (p. 104), and would suggest 227. Ulpian 


was stillin office when the pretorians complained of Dio's severe ` 
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| military discipline in Upper Pannonia (Dic, LXXX,4,2). Dio could 
hardly have been in Pannon a in 223, sinee, in summarizing the - 


events of his life between 222 and his aopointment as consul in 229 
(Dio, LXXX, 1, 3), he tells us that a went from Asia to Bithynia, 
fell sick there, then went to his p-ovmee of Africa, returned to 
Italy, was sent out first as governor o2 Dalmatia, and then of Upper 
Pannonia. It is not likely that these events took place in one year. 
Furthermore, Dio connects the eompla:nts against him to Ulpian with 
the lax discipline of the Roman armies in the face of a threat to, 
Mesopotemia and Syria by the Persian Artaxerxes. Danger to these 
areas became imminent after Artaxerxes decisive victory over the 
Parthians, on April 28, 227 (Parker, Beman World, p. 141). ` 
Passer:ni’s assumption that Domitius Honoratus was made a col- 
league of Ulpian after Ulpian had caused the death of Flavianus and 
Chrestus is not to be rejected as = possibility because Dio and: 
Zosimus do not mention a coleague at the time of Ulpian’s death. 
There is no clear evidence that Ulpian remained sole prefect until the 
time of his déath. If the pretorian Drefect Domitius Honoratus is 
identical, as seems likely, with the prefect of Egypt of that name and 
the L. Domitius Honoratus of the Albun: of Canusium, his pretorian 


‘prefecture must be placed in 223. Ent it does not follow that his 


appointment was possible because Ulpian had been killed; Domitius 
Honoratus was, as Passerim suggests, in all pr obability made 
Ulpian's colleague. When Epagathus (presumably) brought about 
Ulpian's death “not long after”—a vague phrase in a summary 
account which certainly ean b» extencec to a period of four or five 
years, that is, to 227—-Ulp:an had disposed of Flavianus and 
Chrestus, it is equally possible, that Aedirius Julianus was made 
Honoratus’ colleague. If Aecmius Julianus is the same man as M. 
Aedinius Julianus, prefect of Egypt in 223, his pretorian prefecture 
must eome later than that date. Te idon:i2y him further with the 
M. Aedinius Julianus, legatus pro prae-ore in Gaul (C.I. L., XIII, 
3162—at the latest 220), we must assume that he was adlected into the 
senate (possibly by Elagabalus “ unde» whom all things were possible 
to them that believed," as Eowe witty remarks) before he was 
prefeet cf Egypt. This woud explain why he (assuming that we 
are concerned with the same man) appears as senator in the Album 
of Canusium, which is dated in 223. ‘The fact that Epagathus was 
ostensibly sent out to be prefect of Egypt and killed on the way 
does not mean that there actually was a vaeaney in that office at the 
time, nor that, if there was a vacancy, -t was caused by Honoratus’ 
promotion to the pretorian prefecture. 

Less satisfactory than the prosopozrapaieal part of the work is 
the author's interpretation cf the zoxstitational position of the 
prefect of the pretorian guerd. H:s desire to find evidence for 
constitutional delegation of wide powers in the sphere of military, 
judicial, and administrative competence causes him to make state- 
ments which are saved from eing felse oniy by a qualifying word 
or phrase. 

Consider, for example, the following quotation (p. 40): 


“The most reasonable explanation of the constitutional position 
of the pretorian prefec: is thet he acted at all times vice 
principis. In that capacity there is no doubt that he was given 
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special delegations of power which—up to that time, at least— 
had not formed a part of the regular authority of the prefec- 
ture. But this does nót mean that the prefecture itself possessed 
no regular and permanent powers; nor does it.mean that in 
many, if not in mos?, cases these delegations were not significant 
for the future. We may consider the pretorian prefect either 
a magistrate having imperium in his own right or as a mere 
channel through which the emperor exercised his imperium; 
but in either case the prefecture was an office with regular 
authority.” 


The last clause, “ but in either ease the prefecture was an office with 
regular authority," is inane. The prefect’s “regular” authority was 
his function as head of.the pretorian guard. The question is whether 
the pretorian prefect as such had an imperium independent of the 
emperor covering a general military, a general judicial, or a general 
administrative province other than this, or whether in matters outside 
of his prefecture of the pretorian guard per se he was “a mere 
channel through which the emperor exercised his imperium.” All, 
the evidence supports the seeond position. His extra competence 
came to him by special delegation of the emperor, to an officer of 
ability and wide experience and near at hand. 

There is no indisputable evidence for a general de jure grant of 
military power to the pretorian prefect. Many special delegations of 
wide de facto military power may. be adduzed. But Dio’s speech of 
Maecenas and the resentment of the senate indicate that such grants 
were considered an eneroachment upon the domain of the senate, 
which would not have been the case if an imperium had been granted 
the prefect. To employ in the field experienced officers of eminent 
rank, as our commander-in-chief president employs the officers of the 
army and the navy, is quite different from granting them independent 
de jure authority. 

Howes diffüeulty in establishing the exact constitutional position 
of the pretorian prefect was the difficulty cf this reviewer in making 
a similar study of the prefect of Egypt. There was for that official, 
as for the pretorian prefect, abundant evidence of de facto compe- 
tence in a wide range of military, judicial, and administrative duties, 
but little or no evidence of a de jure grant of general powers within 
these spheres independent of the will of the emperor. The de facto 
exercise of authority overflowed the de jure container. No matter 
how great the power, how extensive the Jurisdiction, the emperor was 
the source of the authority, not in the sense of having granted a wide 
imperium which he might eaprieiously withdraw, but in the sense of 
permitting the exercise of powers which of right belonged to him. 

And it is the opinion of this writer that the emperors “ planned 
it that way.” An inevitable result of increasing absolutism in the 
third century was to widen the scope of the de facto powers of the 
agents of that absolutism. By and large the position of any official 
in the hierarchy’ of the bureaucracy of imperial Rome was that of 
a “hand” of the emperor, whose range of activity was widened or 
narrowed by special delegation of the emperor. With respect to 
the pretorian prefeets in the third century, there is no evidence that 
they received a constitutional grant to act vice principis throughout 
the empire, that they had a general delegation to act as commander- 
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in-chief of. all Roman forces, that the emperor “had delegated an 
original civil jurisdiction” to them, in short that the broad powers 
.whieh they enjoyed in tkis period were ex officio inkerent in the office 
“they held. 

The promise to trace the devalopment of the prefecture “ not 


uninfluenced by the general political situation” is not as fully carried. 


ouf as one might wish, and the sceial and economic milieu in which 
the development took place i is almost totally disregarded. 

Dr. Howe’s work, then, in the opinion of this reviewer, is to be 
highly commended for its original and valuable work on the prefects 
of the pretorian guard and their careers. The treatment of their 
powers and of the development of the prefecture is less successful. 

There are a selective bibliography, Latin and English, and Greek 
Indices: The following typographical errors, certainly an almost 
irreducible minimum, were noted: p. 45,.“ sone” for “some”; p. 94, 
* prefereable"; p. 99, '* Ziphilints ” for ' * Xiphilinus ” ang on the 
same page the misplaced accert Koicar eot. 


O. W. Reine 
UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS. 
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H. J. Ross. The Eclogues of Vergi. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
The Univ. of California Press, 1342. Pp. vii + 276. (Sather 
Classical Lectures, XVI.) 


The present volume represents leetures delivered during 1939- 
1940 at the University of Californa on the well-known Sather 
foundation. The author, who is Professor of Greek in the University 
of St. Andrews, brings to the interpretation of the Eclogues a mature 
scholarly life which has been devotec in the main to the study of 
Greek Mythology, the primitive cultures of Greece and Rome, Roman 
literature, and other aspects of Classical antiquity. It is not easy 
for one now writing of the Ecloguzs tc contribute anything very new, 
but the background which Professor Rose commands is most likely 
to yield important results. 

The book contains eight chapters, which discuss, successively, the 
pastoral before Vergil; the famous deseription molle atque facetum, 
which Horace applies to Vergils style; the poet and his home; the 
poet and his friends; Gallus, Silenas, and Arkady; Vergil and 
allegory; the Theocritean imitations; the fourth Eelogue, in great 
detail. These are arresting topics which lend great interest to the 
book at the outset. By deliberate choice Rose omits such highly 
technical subjects as meter and style. The chief purpose of the 
lectures is best stated in the writezs awn words, namely, to consider 
“the genesis of the poems and their worth as literature and as 
documents throwing light on the minc of a lovable man and on the 
currents of opinion, hope, and fear which set this way and that'in 
an age as troubled as Our owg and no less anxious for a happy 


' issue out of its afflictions.’ One gladly recalls the cheering experi- 


ence of the late Warde Fowler, who, during the course of the first 
world war, gained so much hope and courage from reading the 
Aeneid. Many & reader of Vergil ean add his own experience to 
that of Rose and Fowler. 
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.The chief contribution made by Professor Rose to the interpreta- 
tion of the Eclogues is found in his critical analysis of the various 
opinions entertained by his predecessors, that is, in his clearing away 
of inadequate conceptions of Vergilian workmanship, and, to no 
little extent, in eliminating a good deal that is mere rubbish. This 
is done in a positive but courteous manner and in the light of 
independent research of the writer’s own. On the positive side there 
are & good many results subject to question. 

The first chapter, dealing with the pastoral before Vergil, EE EA 
the usual names—Sophron, Theoeritus and his contemporaries, Bion, 
Moschus, and Vergil himself. Here a .proper but uncommon 
emphasis is given to the comparatively small reading publie to which 
Vergil appealed, an audience that consequently was highly educated 
and eapable of appreeiating hints and allusions that are now prob- 
ably lost to us. This made for politieal influence in Rome, as Rose 
insists, and, it may be added, for a high grade of poetry. 

Rose interprets molle atque facetum, as applied by Horace to the 
Eclogues, to mean “flexible and humorous," but observes that this 
expression has a literature all its own, beca1se its precise meaning is 
left very uncertain. This is a case in whica definite meaning is lost 
to the modern reader which may very well have.been perfectly clear 
to Horace. 

In his interesting diseussion of the location of Vergil's early home : 
Rose joins the eompany of Nardi, Conway, and Hand, all of whom 
recently have devoted a good deal of hard study to the subject. Rose 
appeals mainly to Eclogues I and IX, with some reference to the 
topography of III, V, and VII. On literary and historical grounds 
he argues with some plausibility that Tityrus of I cannot be Vergil, 
if for no other reason, as he thinks, than the fact that Tityrus is an 
aged slave who has just received his freedom.t More convineing is 
his demonstration that the estate of Eclogue I cannot be near 
Mantua, because Mantuan territory is too flat and with too few 
hills to suit the deseription. To solve this diffieulty Rose advances a 
new’ idea. First, he sides with Rand as against Conway in believing 
that Vergil’s old home was near Old Pietole. Then, the estate of 
Eclogue IX is probably an additional farm that Vergil’s father 
owned, but of unknown location. Where, then, was the estate of 
Eclogue I? Rose answers (pp. 62 f., 122) that it was probably in 
the foothills of the Brescian Alps, a distric: that Vergil had come to 
know early in life because his parents may have sent him there in 


1 Tityrus is presumably a slave in III, 96, V, 12, and IX, 23-5; but 
in VI, 3-5, he is Vergil. Since most of these shepher ds and goatherds 
were slaves (add Corydon of Ecl. IT; cf. note 10, infr a), that argument 
in itself cannot be applied against Tityrus as Vergil in I. Menaleas is 
Vergil in V, 86 f. I am tempted to suggest that in Ecl. I Tityrus is 
represented as well advanced in years because the poem heads the list of 
the Eclogues and was probably the last to receive its final form, whereas ; 
in the earlier poems (III, V, VI, IX) where Tityrus appears he is an 
assistant to the shepherds, and therefore fairly young. At length he 
gains his freedom and so we find him appropriately in I. Rose does 
not attempt to decide the order in which Vergil composed the poems 
(see p. 251), but he thinks they were produced during 42- 39 (p. 223, 
n. 26) and probably published in the period 39-38 (p. 251: Excursus). 
He thinks that I is comparatively late. 
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the summer for the sake of his health! Here, too, Vergil could find 
. beech trees, which Rand was unable to locate in the vicinity of 
Mantua and wkich Rose likewise reqvires. Here would be deer and 
wolves, perchance. Tkrougkout this part of.his discussion Rose 
properly insists that we need high, rocky territory in the main, but 
his second conclusion cannot be aeespied.. I shall return to this 
‘problem later in the review. 

The following chapter (IV) diseussss Octavian of Eclogue J; 
Pollio of III, IV, and VIII: Sallus of VI and X; Varus of VI and 
IX. This naturally leads to the question of * masks ” in the Eclogues 
and to sharp criticism of the extrem» view of Herrmann, who has 
tried to show that all the characters in the poems represent members 
of a literary clique or other society. Rose’s conclusion is that at the 
time when Vergil was composing the Ecloques Pollio was scarcely 
known to him, and Varus wgs an uneorgenial acquaintance merely. 
Vergi knew Octavian from 2arly sehcol days. At Naples Vergil 
became &equainted with Sirc and Philcdemus. In this connection 
Rose believes that Vergil may have written some of the Catalenton, 
such as VI and VII, for instance; and possibly other poems not 
now preserved. 

The study of Eclogues VI and VIII leads to the consideration of 
Gallus’ relations with Vergil, the sigrificance of Silenus in VI, and 
the question whether Vergil is dealing wita a literal or figurative 
Arcadia. The lay of Silenus may, or may not, indicate Vergil’s 
reactions to Epieureanism, ard the evolutionary coctrine here pro- . 
claimed may be partly lite-ary, with no suggestion of Vergils 
personal view. In Eclogue X Gallus, pining in love, is in an idealized 
Arcadia; but the local descriptive touches, although capable of being 
applied to South Italy or ‘SicLy, may equally well refer to Arcadia in 
Greece. Vergil wrote this pc2m in a serious vein to console Gallus 
wherever he was at the time. The ocem is a reply to a literary 
challenge which Gallus had earlier sent Vergil. 

Chapter VI brings us to the problem of zllegory in the Eclogues, 
which has been the playground of eonur-less writers beginning with 
the post-Servian Roman commentators. Rose finds no allegory in 
V, but in I and IX there is a measure of allegory. Rose takes the 
view thai, by and large, Verzil does not resort to allegory in the 
Eclogues. When he speaks oi Daphnis zn V, for instance, he means 
the famous legendary shepherd of A-eadia; Daphnis is simply 
Daphnis (p. 184). 

A chapter on Theocritean imitations now follows, in which, first, 
Eclogue VII is compared with Thecertus (7) VIII. Rose finds 
Vergil less successful in composing a nacural poem. than Theocritus, 
because the shepherd of VII is too learned. This chapter is the least 
satisfactory in the book; and if one wishes to get an adequate picture 
of the literary relationship o2 Vergil tc Theocritus one ean do no 
better than turn to the able presentation of Preseott.? 

The final chapter is a lengtav study of Helogue IV, in which Rose 
lists the chief difficulties of interpretation under four heads: the 
type of composition; the source of insp-ration— whether Eastern or 


2 See The Development of Virgil’s Art, ap. 76-117, Haywood, C. W., 
XXXVI (1942), pp. 89 f., offers a new interpr etation for the opening of 
I, IV, VI, Am and the freedom oi these poems from Theocritean influence. 
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Western; why a Golden Age should be “expected at this particular 
time (41/40 B. C.) ; why the birth of a child is foretold, and who - 
the child was. There is little that is new in this chapter, and one 
of the two contributions which Rose believes that -he has made, 
namely, that this is a poem of birthday congratulation, east in the 
future, had already been suggested in a valuable paper by Fr. Marx 
as early as 1898. He thinks that Vergils picture of the Golden 
Age finds its closest parallel in Plato, Politicus 268 D ff. He regards 
the poem as a blending of several independent sources into a 
skilfully-wrought work cf art. 

These eight chapters are well documented with notes which cite 
many articles and some books that could easily be overlooked. Some 
publications, however, are neglected that would add to the value of 
the notes. In a discussion of Vergil’s antecedents in the pastoral 
(Chap. I), one cannot. afford to disregard Plato, who reflects so 
much pastoral background, particularly in the Phaedrus.* For the 
subject of allegory (Chap. VI) there is value in the Chicago disser- 
tation of Hamblin,® as likewise in another Chicago dissertation by 
‘Hersman.® Add to note 44, page 200 for iynz, Eugene Tavenner, 
“Tynx and Rhombus,” T. A. P. A., LXIV (1933), pp. 109-27. There 
is likewise much of value in the commentary on the Eclogues by 
Ettore Stampini (Torino, 1923), especially since he collects so many 
illustrations from Roman comedy, a field related to bucolie poetry. 

As already indieated, a disappointing feature of the book is the 
discussion on pages 45-68, where Rose attempts to discover the local 
setting of Eclogues I and IX in the foothills of the Brescian Alps. 
He records (pp. 64f.) the view of Frank, that most of Vergil's 
pastoral scenes are to be located in the vicinity of Naples,” but 
eaustieally rejects this view on the ground that it easts doubt on 
Vergil’s veracity and.because the Neapolitan districts lack certain 
characteristics mentioned in the Eclogues, such as swampy (sic) 
ground and slow-flowing rivers. Finally, Rose holds the strange view 
that in the Eclogues “ Vergil is describing adequately and accurately . 
the eountry in whieh he was brought up" (p.65). Does that mean 
that he was brought up in the foothills of the Brescian Alps? 
Rose’s answer to that is that, since Vergils father may have had 
two estates, one at Pietole (Eel. I) and another at some different 
but unknown loeality (Ecl. IX), his pietures in these two Eclogues 
are composite (p. 60). Thisis pure fancy, of course. 


3 See Neue Jahrbücher, Y (1898), pp. 105- 28 ; cf. David M. Robinson, 
A. J.P., LXÍI (1941), p. 367. 

"4 See Clyde Murley, “ Platos Phaedrus and Theocritean Pastoral,” 
T. A. P.A., LXXI (1940), pp. 281-95, who lists many parallel passages 
that suggest some influence of Plato on Theceritus. Euripides may 
have given some impetus to the pastoral through his Cyclops and the 
various charaeters that belong to the lower strata of life, such as the . 
slave. 

5 Frank Russell Hamblin, The Docclbpmeni of Allegory im the Classt- 
cal Pastoral (Univ. of Chicago, 1929, written under the supervision of 
Professor Henry W. Prescott). 

€ Anne Bates Hersman, Studies In Greek Allegorical Interpretation 
(Chicago, 1906), largely ‘concerned with Plutarch but giving some 
attention to the early Greek writers. 

7Tenney Frank, Vergil, A ener, pp. 112- 15, Hane 
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For the answer to this question it is bes; to turn tó Vergil himself. . 
Since the Eclogues are conceznac. vith neatherds, shepherds, and 
goatherds, it is natural to examine the Georgics for problems of 
geography. In a passage describing the nature of various soils, ' 
Vergil writes (Georg., I, 195-202) : 


Sin armenta magis studium »itulosque tueri 

aut ovium fetum aut areriis culta capellas, 

saltus e; saturi petito lonzimyua Tarenti 

et qualem infehx amisit Martua campum 
pascentem niveds herboso jlu-nine cycnos; 

non liquidi gregibus fortes, non gramina deerunt, 
et quantum longis earpent armenta diebus, 
exigua tantum gelidus ros nocte reponet. ' 


A fair interpretation of this passage would assign the sheep and 
goats to Tarentum, famous for its wool, while the cattle would be 
given to Mantua,? which stil] ean show fine specimens of these 
animals. This is the only place in che Georgics where Mantua is 
mentioned in connection with flocks; vut other passages in this same 
poem describe the full rivers (fuv, Tumina), the banks green with 
grass and moss, eaves, and tie shade af overhanging rocks; see 
Georg., III, 138-56. Ir this latter passage (146-56) there is a de- 
seription of the gadfly of Campania or Lucania, which is found in 
the forest along the river Silarvs. Th» logical inference is that Vergil 
is thinking of the droves of catzle in fouth Italy. In this same book 
(209-41) Vergil describes a bullfüght in zhe famous Sila forest of 
Calabria, and again he mentions (213) the mons and flumina lata. 
Even the snakes against which ke gives warning (416-49; ef. Ecl, 
IIT, 92f.) are in the Calabrian. forests. Two vivid similes in the 
Aeneid (II, 304-8; XII. 521-5) deser be this same rocky country of 
the shepherds, the secord simile being modeled on two eomparisons 
in the Ziad, in the first of which (UL, IV, 275-9) a goatherd is 
mentioned, in the second (JL, IV, 452-5) a shepherd. In Aeneid, 
IV, 68-78, the shepherd is said to frecuent the wooded pasture lands 
on the hillsides (nemora, silvas sal^usque; ef. Georg., IT, 197), with 
which we may compare Eclogues, II, 28-30, and VI, 56-60. 
— Horace bears similar witness wzer he mentions the armenta of | 
Calabria (Odes, I, 31, 5 £.), the coprece of Apulia (Odes, I, 33, 7£.), 
ihe pecudes of Lucania and Calabr.a Epcdes, I, 27 f.; . Epist., TI, 2, 
177 £.), and the oves of Tarenzum (Odes, IL, 6, 10). His wealthy 
friend Grosphus, the knight, kept great herds of cattle and sheep in 
Sicily (Odes, II, 16, 38 f.; ef. Vergi, EcL, II, 21f.). Vergil and 
Horace together thes tell us thas the d pene were eattle, sheep, and 
goats were to be found were central Italy, Campania, Calabria, 
Lucania, Apulia, with Tarentum especially prominent in the JBRGED 
industry. 


'. . 8 Horace, Odes, II, 6, 10; Varro, De Re Rustica, IT. 2, 18; Frank, 

An Economie Survey of Ancient Romz, Y, pp. 164 f.; Rand, The Magical 
Art of Virgil, pp. 151. 

? For the lush grass illustrat:ng Vergil’s description, as if can be 
seen between Milano and Cremona iodar, see Rand, In Quest of Virgil’s 
Birthplace, pp. 14-16; ‘ef. us same vriwer's The AM agical Art of Virgil, 
pp. a t 
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From the economie o point of view cattle were faked in Umbria, i 
Etruria, Latium, Campania, and the Apennines (Frank, An Eco- 
_nomic Survey of Ancient Rome, V, pp. 162f.). Sheep and goats 
were found in Italy genérally and in the Po Valley, but Mantua is 
not mentioned (Frank, op. cit., I, pp. 346, 362, 367, 374; V, pp. 116, 
137, 163-6, 184, 199-204). Cattle, sheep, ‘and ‘goats were highly im- 
portant in Sicily (Seramuzza in Frank, op. cit. III, pp. 278-80, 
351 f.; Frank, op. cit., V, p. 293; Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire, pp. 194-7, with-notes), and in North 
Africa (Haywood in Frank, op. cit., IV, pp. 24, 52, 81; Rostovtzeff, 
op. cit., pp. 276, 290). Such herds and flocks were tended largely by 
slaves, who, in the majority of cases, were Greeks or other slave 
classes.?° 

Vergil, Horace, and the sources of economic history all lead us to 
believe that the habitat of cattle, sheep, and goats at the time when 
Vergil was writing was to be found largely in the hilly districts of 
central and southern Italy, and in Sicily. Accordingly, Frank's 
view, that at'least some of the Eclogues imply the territory about 
Naples, should be expanded to include South Italy as well—also ` 
Sicily. Donatus (p. 3, Brummer) informs us that Vergil, while still. 
in Rome, made frequent visits to Campania and Sicily. His mission 
on such trips was probably to study the shepherd life of those dis- 
tricts. Since all Italy and all Sicily were Roman possessions in 
Vergils day, and since the flocks were owned by Romans but tended 
by slaves and some peasants, perhaps, Vergil's shepherds are not 
necessarily any more Theocritean than Roman in origin. The servile 
uprisings in the last century of the Roman Republic, first in Sicily, 
later in South Italy, were eaused by the many thoysands of slaves 
on the great estates and ranches. 

In spite of various objections to Rose’s views, such as those 
mentioned, one can only welcome these stimulating lectures on the 
Eclogues, which will lead many a reader of Vergil to search again 
that he may discover new meanings and gain fresh inspiration from 
Rome’s great interpreter of the Augustan Age. 


| E. L. HIGHBARGER. 
NORTHWESTERN ÜNIVERSITY. 
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JANE ISABELLA Marion Tarr.. Philodemus’ Influence on the Latin 
Poets. Ann Arbor, Michigan, Edwards Brothers, Inc., Litho- 
printers, 1941. Pp.v--118.. \ 


This book reviews the Latin literature of the late first century 
B. C. from the point of view of Philodemus’ influence on it besides 
diseussing that influence on specifie passages of the poets. I believe 
that most of us ean profit, as I did, from reviewing the subject from 
that point of view in this competent little work. De Lacy has 
already called attention in his review to some of the difficulties raised 
in the account of literary history, so on that subject I shall only say 


10 See Tenney Frank, An Economic History of Rome’, pp. 57-9; M. 
Cary, A History of Rome (1938), pp. 259 f., 451 f., £61 f. See also note 1, 
, supra. 
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that it seems more likely that the Doets from Cisalpine Gaul became 
Alexandrians at Rome than that Cisalpine Gaul was a hotbed of 
Alexandrianism (pp. 35, 53, 111). 

It is surprising to find the questor of influence handled in an 
old-fashioned and unimaginative way. Probably anyone who under- . 
takes such a study tends to think of the process more and more as 
something like an economist's collecting figures to turn into statistics, 
and in fact that point of view seems to grow on the author as the 
work proceeds, until on p. 87 we find, “It is not surprising that 
Philoderaus was used as a source-bcok by those writers who had some 
point of contact with him as contemporaries.” To call him their 
source without qualification gives a wrong impression. It is true 
that some of their ideas or conzetts probably originated in his 
epigrams, as Miss Tait shows, but >oats, at least these poets, are not 
crows collecting bits of colored glass im their nests. The poet is‘a 
mother and an obstetrician, and the po2m passes through the stages 
of conception, gestation, and delivery. Their contacts with Philo- 
demus o2casionally resulted in their .ecoming pregnant with poems . 
, which displayed their paternal pazentage. This is not meant as a 
witticisra, One: only needs to read the epigrams and the poems 
influenced by them to see how large a part the second poet played in 
‘his produet and that that product zenerally is much. superior. Miss 
Tait’s discussion of certain poems shows that she is aware of this 
principle, but in general the other sttrtude prevails. 

In some cases the parallels are rushed too hard. It is impossible 
to say (p.43) that Catullus, 15 did not arise from A. P., XI, 44, but 
the differences should be taken inte account. There certainly is not 
the “same undercurrent of friendly efftontery.” There is more wit 
and life in Catullus! piece, and no unpleasant suggestion of toadying. 

The remark about Horace that “ His lack of imagination kept him 
comfortably in line with the old Repubican mores?’ sounds like the 
so-called sophistication of the 192)’s (5.64). It is far-fetched to 
say that ore s disclaiming the value of a high ranking mistress in 
Sat.; I, 2, recalls A. P., V, 132, or that the scene at the end of that 
satire is in a style which recalls the dramatic pieces of Philodemus 
(p.64), or that Horace’s acquaintence with contemporary Epi- 
eureanisrn is any evidence of the indusnse of Philodemus (pp. 67-8), 
or that Odes, I, 20, follows the theme of A. P, XT, 44 


Ricoarp M. Haywoop. 
THE JOENS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Remains of Old Latin. Newly Edited and Translated by E. H. 
Warmineton. Vol. ITI: Lucius; The Twelve Tables. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press; London, Wilham Heine- 
mann Ltd., 1938. Pp. xxxii + 550 (Loeb Classical Library.) 

This excellent addition to the Loe Classical Library has been 


available long enough to have proved its usefulness. It has received 
restrained and laudatory reviews at tbe hands of Fordyce,* Ullman,?. 


10. R., LIII (1939), pp. 187 £. 
* Class. Phil, XXXV (1940), pp. 2IT È 


. 
k 


Kent,’ and Klotz. To their lists of misprints and minor.errors may 
be added the following: P. x, line 7, read “ confiet with so late a date 
as 148 if this . . ."; on the same page, line 10, the comma after 
“ Lucilius” should be an apostrophe. P. xix, the second footnote 
should be b, not d. P. 22, line 2, read “cum” for “sum.” P. 24, 
line 5: a misprint crept into Ullman’s correction of “ luearetur "— 
the word should be ''lurcaretur. P. 37, line 25, the reference should 
‘be to footnote e, not c. P. 72, note a, line 1, read “ for," not “ far." 
P. 73, line 16, read “frolic,” for “folie.” P. 207, raised.f is 


omitted before third footnote. P. 310, apparatus, line ibe for raised : 


figures “977” read “ 967.” P. 330, line 17, read “ pro” "for “for.” 
P. 359, note a, insert comma after ‘ ‘ philosopher. " P. 360, apparatus, 
line 8, read “1115” fcr “1116.” P. 449, last line, raised letter 
u pi ” js omitted. P. 450, apparatus, line 4. delete comma after 

“in auct.” P. 497, footnote, delete “a” before ' Cicero.” P. 524, 
second: column, line 34, read “ after 983-4.” 

It would be extraordinary if one did noi find oneself in -frequent. 
disagreement with Warmington’s interpretation of the fragments of 
Lucilius, and more especially with his attempts to reconstruct a 
continuity for the fragments within a particular satire. But on the 
whole he has put to a fairly conservative use the material which he 
has gleaned from the cammentary of Marx, the books of Cichorius 
and Fiske, and numerous articles. If one feels now a lack and now 
an excess of imaginaticn, one has only to try to improve on his 
reconstructions to see that it is much easier to disagree with him than 
it is to set him right. The alternative to his italic connecting lines 
would be a bare text, elucidated only with that which is fairly certain, 
and would be a book more difficult to read. Warmington at least 


gives us a starting-poinz for our own speculations, and no harm is ' 


done save to the unwary. 

At line 124 (pp. 40f.) Warmington s italie connecting line, his 
translation, and his footnote seem at variance with one another. If 
cernuus ean mean “ stooping " the line would seem to mean, “ Forth- 
with he stooping shoed her pretty feet "—a meaning which Warming-' 
ton almost, but not, quite, suggests. May the fiscina fallact ewmulo 
of line 223 (p. 70) refer to a basket with a false bottom, like a 
champagne bottle which bellies up in the bottom and so does not 
really hold as much as it seems to hold? At line 1236 (p. 402) 
“leaped again with the sound 7" overtranslates resultabant (“ re- 
ëchoed ” or -“ resounded”’). It is hard to believe that Lucilius used 


mugitu for the sound of an anvil (Warmington’s emendation at line © 


1266). ‘The incorporation of the editor’s gloss in his translation 
-without any typographical’ warning is mildly disturbing (Twelve 
Tables, p. 447, lines 4-5, “‘usucapio’ or long usage"). 

C. J. Fordyce has justly pointed out in his review that many of 
the references. “ are- of no use to the reader who has not Marx, 
Cichorius, and the classical journals at his elbow.” .But it.is too 
much to expect that an edition of this scope should replace the larger 
work of Marx, however desirable that might be, considering how 
expensive, not to say almost unavailable, the latter is. One cannot 


3 C. J., XXXVI (1940), pp. 559-63. 
s Phil. Wochenschr., LIX (1939), pp. 1048- 51. If other reviews have 
appeared, I have not seen them. , : 
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gainsay Warmington’s right to replace Marx's order of the panas 
with one for whose greater reasonaòlenzss he argues convincingly, . 
but it is regrettable that he -did not adopt. Marx’s method of listing 


all the fragments as lines, wkether cr not they yield a recognizable ` 


. verse or part-verse. Thus Marx's frazraeni 1149 is Warmington’s 
“after 1110," or it might be referrec to as “ Warmington, page 360, 
init. The awkwardness. of referrinz to these fragments, of which 
there are thirty, makes Warm‘ington’s adition- less convenient for 
general reference. But Warmington’s numerous references to work 
which has appeared since the edition o2 Marx make it indispensable 
to the student of Lueilius, and we skovld be grateful for a work so : 
abounding in helps and suggestions for the understanding of the 
Lucilian fragments, the more so inasmuck as the preparation of such 
an edition as this is a somewhat -hznkless task, considering the 
industry it requires ani the impossililiy of achieving anything like 
finality where so much is conjectural. The inclusion of the fragments 
of the Twelve Tables in this vclume is strange, but justifiable, one 
must suppose, as a mater of Lypozrapairal convenience to the Loeb 
Classical Library. 


E. BoucHER STEVENS, 
DEPAUW UNIVERSITY. , 
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HOMER AND HECTOR. 


One of the most striking contributions to Homeric studies 


. made by. America’s most distinguished Homerist, John A. Scott,. 


is his theory that Hector was not inhérited by Homer from tradi- 
tion but was the invention of the poet. This hypothesis was first 
presented in an article in Classical Philology in 1918.7. A few 
years later Scott devoted one of his Sather lectures to a restate- 
ment of his views on this subject, and in 1921 this appeared as 
the latter part of Chapter Seven of his Unity of Homer.” There 
are no essential differences in the treetments, and to a large 


degree even the wording is almost or quite idertical. The theory . 


has naturally been commented upon by various critics and has 
met with enthusiastic praise in. some cuarters. The late Pro- 
fessor Bassett, for instance, after characterizing it as “ brilliant ” 
and “ convincing,” spoke of it thus, “.. . Professor ‘Scott’s 


theory about Hector, which is to be roi as one of the most | 


useful contributions in the way of a hypothesis based on strong 
evidence which this. generation has mace, to the appreciation of 
the creative genius of Homer.”* Dissenting voices of course 
have not been lacking, even among those who share many of 
Scott's views. The enthusiastic Unitarian J. T. Sheppard, for 
a in his.review of The Unity of Homer* says, “I agree 


* * Paris’ and Hector in Tradition and in Homer, at Clase: Phil., VIIL 


(1913), pp. 160-71. : 

2 Berkeley, 1921. In the: following discussion all my page references 
will be to this later version, 

30. W., XIV (1920-21), p. 20. M. P. Nilsson in. his Homer and 


Afycenae (London, 1933), pp. 264-5, also speaks of Scott's idea in very, 


favorable terms. 
“0. R., XXXVI (1922), p. 109. m 
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. warmly with the denunciation of the finé-spun nonsense of critics `. 


‘who attempt to make Hector £ Boestian ; but I think Mz.’ Scott 
‘himself goes beyond the. evidence when he tries to show that 


a. | Hector was invented by the autho> 5f the Iliad.” But.critics 


* x 


" sind Scotts Beweise nicht zwidgend. 


expressing. their approval or disappro7al of the theory, and there 
has been no attempt to examine carefully the evidence which 
‘Scott has adduced in its supoort. This is unfortunate, because 
‘the theory is really of considarable importance not only for our 


“appreciation of the creative genius of Homer,” but also for the 
"whole question of Homers relatiorship.to the pre-Homeric 
_ tradition. ‘If Homer could invent amd add to the Troy story so `. 


"important a character as Hector, them clearly he could treat the 


Aradition with the uimost freedom, and we cannot hope to make ^ 


. on both sides have largely contented themselves with merely. 


‘even plausible: guesszs about the coacition of the Troy story in 


- pre-Homerio times. 

There has been scme attempt to build up a positive- case for 
the pre-Homeric existence of Hector. -In particular the cogent 
observations of Drerap in his review cf Scott’ s Unity of Homer? 
are worthy of careful attenticn: |. > ae 


. Man beachte, dass schon die nee des Achilleus in den 
troischen Sagenkreis . ;. die Erfmdiung seines Gegenspielers 
Hektor zu bedingen scheint. de ohna “hn Achill in der troischen 
. Sage überhaupt keinen rechten Zweox hat; für die Erreichung 
; des eigentlichen Krisgszweckes, die Zsrstórung Trojas, hat er ja 
von jeher nur eine nebensichl-che Aafzabe gehabt. Die primären 
Elemente dieser Sage sind Agamemnon. und Menelaos, Helena, 
Priamos und Paris; mit dem Eriegszage.gegen Troja, der nicht 
notwendig primar szin- muss, zieht dann die bunte Schar der 
griechischen Helden in sie ein, darunier Achill; auf der Gegen- 
seite erscheint ‘aber auch eine entsprechende Zahl troischer 
:' Helden, die wir uns chne Hektor kaim denken kónnen, jeden- 


\ A 


falls nicht leichter; als die Griechen ohne Achill. Paris kann . 


hier schon darum nicht der eigentiiche Gegenspieler Achills 
gewesen sein, weil dieser ja berufen sin musste, den Ruhm des 
griechischen "Hauptheldén aüi:-den Gipfel zu führen, Paris aber 


nach der Tradition dazu ausersehen ‘war, den Achill zu töten. 


"Wenn also Paris in der Ursage der Protagonist auf troischer 
. Seite war, so müsste er das in einer Sagenperiode vor der Ein- 


-führung des. Achilleus gewesen sein; ader auch für diese Prümisse 


í 
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-O & Phil, Wochenschr., XLII (1322), Pp- 595- 17 and 529- 40: My quota-, 


tion is from p. 536. 
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“There j 18 à mud) d be said for this view that the presence e 


of Achilles in the Troy story practically requires the presence of . 
Hector. : 4 
‘But, after all, it 1s really T incu T upon those who do 
not believe in Scott’s theory.to demonstrate conclusively that 
Hector is older than Homer. One who grants, as.Scott does, that 
so many of the characters in Homer are traditional. may fairly 
be required to offer strong and convincing proof for a theory . 
that one of the most important characters was invented by 
Homer. In a situation of this kind the burden of proof cer- 
tainly rests with the innovator; if it can be shown that the 
innovator has made no case, it is surely riot essential that his 
opponents present a. strong positive case on the other side, though . . 
I confess that I find Drerup's observations quite sufficient in that’ . 
direction. I am not; therefore, here concerned with this aspect of 
the problem, but rather with demonstrating the flimsiness of the 
case presented by Scott. -Some few preliminary remarks on: the 
positive side may, however, be in order. 
_ If we turn to what must be, after all, by fer our most ripara 
and reliable source of evidence in Homeric studies, Homer him- 
self, we can only remark that Homer’ s technique with regard to 
Hector will certainly suggest to many that he is just as much a 
part of the tradition as those characters whom Scott admits 
Homer inherited from predecessors. Hector is first presented in 
the most casual manner in A 242. He is introduced in exactly the 
Same way as Aias, Odysseus, arid Idomeneus, and in much the 
same way as Agamemnon and Achilles, a fact which could well: 
be interpreted by an'impartial reader as an indication that every- 
one in Homer's audience knew who he was.5 Scott himself com- | 
ments thus on the introduction of Hector (pp. 206-7) : 


In the éarly part of the poem this hero of the Trojan iones is 
not brought upon the stage nor given prominence. Long before 


5 Cf. C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the I liad (Oxford, 1930), 
pp. 3-4: “The assumption that the audience know the main outlines of | 
, the story persists through the poem. Characters, who are later to play 
an integral part and whose previous action is assumed to have been 
important, are mentioned casually as if we knew all about them. Hector 
is never formally introduced. We first hear of him from Achilles, who 
: says that his own abstention from battle will :ead to mary  Achaeans 
being killed by Hector (A 242), and when he does appear on the scene 
it is assumed without more ado that he commands the Trojans (B 802).” 
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we see him, however, we' know that he is to be the chief an- 


. tagonist, the one whom the Greeks are most to fear. Achilles 


in his anger swore that the Greaks would rue his absence on that 
day when many should fall at the hands of man-slaying Hector. 
Also, Agamemnon called the leacers of the Greeks together for 
sacrifice and. prayed that Zeus grant him the power of burning 
that very day the Falls of Priam and of bringing vanquished 
Hector to the dust. By the words of Achilles and the prayer of 
Agamemnon the poet was able to create the impression that 


- Hector was a known and illustrious wernior. 


To this I can only say that it seems to me highly artificial and 
far less probable than the simple assumption that Hector was 
a known and illustrious warrior; there wes no need for the poet 
to create any such impression. 

It is perhaps worth recalling that there are in the Ikad a 
number of references to Hector’s participation in incidents which. 
preceded the quarzel of Achilles and Agememnon. At E 473-4 
Sarpedon reminds Hector thas he once said he could save the 
town alone with just his brcthers and brothers-in-law : 


ons mou érep had rör ede per 95 è émucoópoy . 
olos, avv yapßpoto: xactyvirowti TE COT. — 


This could be a reference to a pre-Homeric Hector. Such a 
speech would well fit the man implied by some of Homer’s 
epithets for Hector; it is, in fact, more in harmony with some 
of these epithets than is the Hector of the Thad.” In H 113-14 
Agamemnon tells Menelaus that Achilles himself is afraid of 
Hector. This is not true ir the Tiad, vut may have been illus- 
trated by some ea-lier incident or incidents when Achilles was 
not maddened by his desire for vengeance.3 There is a feeble 
hint of & pre-Homerie Hector in 1304 waere Odysseus gives as 


1 Monro (The Iliad, ed. D. B. Monro, 2 vals. Oxford, I, 5th ed. 1899, 
II, 4th ed. 1897) in ais note on the passage expresses the view that 7s 
here means “ thought,” not “said.” This greatly weakens the force of 
Sarpedon’s remarks, The idea, hcwever, is an old one, Cf. Schol, B 
and T on E 473, $7:] bwéXMcBes- at yap Gv "Ecrwp épOéytard te rovovror 
els robs ovupgáxovs. Bu; Homer does not say that Hector said anything 
of this sort to the allies. They may have heard it at second hand. Such 
boasts and threats are quite common; ef, e;g. O 229 ff., N 220, T 83 ff. 

? Agamemnon's words do not really imply, ae Monro says ad loc., that 
Hector was superior to Achilies, but simply that Achilles had been 
cautious and possibly on occasion hac retreated, as the Homeric heroes : 
in general do from time to tima. o 
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one reason why Achilles should come back to the fight the fact 
that he could win great glory, viv ydép x? "Exrop* £Xois, because 
Hector is now so confident of his powers that he would come 
to close quarters. This implies that heretofore in the war Hector 
has not been so eager to meet the Greek prince. Later on in the 
same book (352-5) we have a reference to a particular incident 
preceding the action of the Thad: ? 


f 
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ddpa Ò éyw: per "Axatototw voAeépaeov 
3 10^ / 3 ^ f 3 Di 4 
oUK €ÜcAeake paynv ard Tetxeos Opvivey “Extup, 
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évOa mor’ oiov épipve, poyts O€ pev expuyey Oppny.- 


In O 721-3 Hector says that he has long wanted to fight the 
Greeks, but has been held back by the elders, a situation not por- 
trayed in the Iliad. I should be the last to maintain that 
references of this type prove the existence of a pre-Homeric 
Hector, and I freely grant that there is nothing to show that. 
Homer did not invent them all. Scott would doubtless hold that 
they are all part of Homer’s clever efforts to “ create the impres- 
sion that Hector was a known and illustrious warrior.” But it is 
equally true that there is nothing to show that they are not 
references to incidents familiar to the audience from pre-Homerie 
tradition. In any case, the important first step in this question 
should be to subject the hypothesis of Scott to a searching 
examination to determine ‘whether or not the evidence he has 
presented is strong enough to require any attempt to construct a 
positive defense of the orthodox view. Actually, I think it is 
possible to show beyond question. that Scott has given us no 
reason to believe that Homer invented Hector, and that the 
various points he presents can all be shown to be either invalid or 
irrelevant. | l 

I ought, perhaps, to state at the outset that I am in hearty 
sympathy with Scotts purpose in presenting his theory. While 
it is doubtless true that Scott was greatly influenced by his 
feeling that Hector is so fine a character, and by his habitual and 


° I interpret the last line to refer to a specific incident, and the im- 
perfect, ucpre, as conative or inchoative, “ He started," or “he tried to 
stand his ground there once, but he barely escaped my attack.” Monro 
would translate gure, “he used to wait." If Monro is right, there is 
no reference to a specific incident and the passage can be more easily 
felt to represent a mere invention of Homer. 
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irresistible desire to try to claim. sa good in the I liad 


and Odyssey as the independent invention of Homer, he was also 
greatly and rightly roused by the dreams of Dümmler and Bethe 
about Hector the Boeotian’ard the xindred nonsense of "Wilamo-. 


‘witz about a Hektorgedicht. But it is perfectly possible to be. 


more than a little sceptical about these theorizings and still 
believe that Hector is part of the sraditional. Troy story which 

Homer iüherited from his prececessprs. At least, I repeat, one 
. may fairly require strong evidence to support a theory which 
denies the existerce of a pre-Horierie Hector. Woi is the 
evidence presented by Scott ? 

First, Scott appeals, as he has profitably done on esed oc- 
casions, to Pindar.!? Pindar, we are told, shows no knowledge of 
Hector except what could be obtained from Homer. We ean find 
in “Homer a; passage to justify sad explain every, Pindaric 
reference. to Hector. . Yet Pinder was no “ docile follower of 
.. Homer." He'sometimes differs from Homer and sometimes adds 


. details not mentioned in the Iliad. As an instance of this latter 


practice Seott cites the ‘Third Nemean, 50-52, where we are 
informed that Achilles caught animals by his speed of foot. But 
Pindar adds no rew features to Hamer’ s portrait, of Hector. 
“The first and only poem to give a portrait of him was the 
. AÀliad?.(p..223). If there are any <oints to this argument they 
must be: a) Pindar’s failure to add features to the ‘Homeric 
‘Hector suggests that the Homeric -ortrait was the only one in 
, existence, and b) Pindar adcition of features to the Homeric 
Achilles suggests that there were’ other portraits of Achilles 
familiar to him. Actually, of couczse, neither of these conclu- 
sions is in the least degree va-id. As for the second one, it must 
be pointed out, first, that Pindar’s s;atement about, Achilles 


catching animals by his speed of foxt can hardly be said to add- 


a new feature to Homer's portrait cf Achilles, who is in Homer 
repeatedly called swift ot foot, and. secondly, what Pindar does 
say can just as well be due'to criginai invention as to tradition. 


“4 


1° Scott also briefly considers the ev idanos of Hesiod. This is vt some . 
significance in the problem of Heetor tke Eoeotian, but offers no help . 
to Scott’s theory that in the pre-Homerk tradition Hector did not exist . 


and Paris was-the supreme leader of the Trojans, Hesiod not only fails | 


to mention Hector, but is also completely silent about Paris, and, in fact, 


all other- Trojan heroes except Aenzas. EN 2 
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mom who believes that Homes could, with no models to work 


_, on, produce Hector out of whole cloth, should certainly feel that 


. . jt required no great powers of invention on Pindars part io. 
. ° think up this, detail, about catching animals after Homer’s 


repeated insistence on Achilles’ celerity. I do not maintain that' . 


Pindar did invent it. This: animal-catching ‘may well have 
appeared i in pre-Homeric poetry. We simpty do not know where 


Pindar got the idea. The other “ point ” contributes, if possible, , 


even less to Scott's confident conclusion. Anyone who feels a need 
to explain Pindar’s failure to.add details to the Homeric Hector 


can easily think of many reasons more likely than Scott's. Maybe , 


it is because Homer happens to tell in great detail the only part 
. of the war.in which Hector was an important figure; possibly all 


the earlier treatments of Hector were likewise devoted mainlv to .. ' 


his last days and death; it may be that Pindar had much to 
add to Homer's Hector in the extensive portions of his work now 


. lost; it may be that the Homeric. portrait;of Hector appealed to ' 


Pindar and the other portraits of him did not. Pindar does not 
stand closer to Homer than does Aeschylus. For Scott, who 
would apparently put Homer in the tenth or ninth century, it 
should seem not only plausible but almost certain that by the 
time of Pindar and Aeschylus Homer had acquired so preéminent 
a position that the pre-Homeric poetry was little better known 
than it is to us. If Pindar contained un-Homeric details about 
Hector Scott would be quick-to point out that they could not be 
taken as proof that there was a pre-Homeric Hector, since Pindar 
might easily have invented them. The absence of such details in 
the extant portion of Pindar can certainly. not demonstrate or 
even suggest the absence of Hector in pre-Homeric poetry. 

It should in fairness be stated that Scott is here mainly occu- 
pied with disproving the theory about a Theban Hector, and this 


argument from Pindar (and Hésiod) was first set-forth in that” d 


connection in an article in the Ameri "can Journal of Philology:™ 
Against that theory the testimony of an early Theban poet can 


justly be felt to have some weight and one ean only regret.that . 


it is not more extensive, but Scott concludes his discussion of 
Pindar with the flat eae “The first and only Poem to 


41 ee Hector as a Theban Hero in ihe Light of Hesiod and Pindar,” 


A. J. P. XXXV (1914), pp. 309-17. (This is the first section of an 
SIMCIO entitled, “ Two Homeric Personages. ”) ’ 
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give ‘a ee of tim (se. Hector) was the Iliad.” -Pindar’s 


Silence clearly offers no support whatever for this larger con- 
clusion that Homer invented Hector. Scott himself has often.. 
‘insisted elsewhere on the danger and weakness of an argument. 


from silence in view of "d highly frag gmentary EA of Greek 
literature. 

Scott next discusses the fact that the traditions: about the 
Trojans are far more vague and deficient than those about the 
Greeks. In fact, “the Trojans are introduced or created merély 
that the Greeks may have antagonists" (p. 225). "Homer has 
difficulty finding “names and exploits for the Trojans ” ; nearly 
all the Trojans have Greek names; tradition did not give Homer 
the name of Hector’s wife, and so she has a Greek name, as do 
- hi$ son and many of his brothers. It is hard to see what all this 
has to do with Homer’s invention of the character of Hector; 
also hard to see precisely what Scott mears by tradition. . In his 
remarks about Andromache and elsewhere in this chapter, he 
often seems almost to mean the factual record of history. But 
“the distinction in point here is not that which, for example, 
forms the basis of the discussions in the taird. volume of. Bethe’s 
Homer-Dichtung und Sage,” between genuine “ Sagestoff ” on 
the one hand and “rein Dichterwerk” on the other. In this 
discussion we are concerned with the distinction between Homer 


and the pre-Homeric tradition; tha: tradition includes not only. 


the factual historical background (if there was any), the varia- 
tions conscious and unconscious which that history experienced 
in the course of: (presumatly) centuries of oral tradition and 
which converted it into the ' imperfect history " of Saga, but 
also the variations and additions mede by the free inventions of 
poets. There is a regrettable tendency for writers on Homer, 
both Dissectors and Unitarizns, to sip into the fallacy of assum- 
. ing that a suggestion that some dezail in the Iliad or Odyssey 
is the product of pcetical imagination is the same thing as a 
: demonstration that the detail is the :nvention of the poet Homer 


and had no existence before his tims. Actually, one could con- 
sistently hold that there was no historical basis whatever for | 
the Trojan story, that it,was all free poetical invention, and at — 


the same time that Homer’s debt to tradition was a 


12 Die Sage vom Troischen Kriege (Leipzig and | Bertin, 1927). 
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even that Homer added nothing of importance in the way of 
invented characters or incidents. There probably was an his- 
torical basis for the Trojan story, but' bv Homer's time this 
historical fact had been embroidered by the “many generations 
of poets” whom Scott himself recognizes on p. 241. When we 
speak of tradition with reference to Homer we mean this poetical’ 
tradition whether or not it was ultimately inspired by historical 
events. Neither Scott nor anyone else knows or can hope to know 
whether or not this tradition gave Homer the name of Hector's 
wife. Of course, if Hector did not exist in the tradition, neither 
did his wife. But if he did there is no reason why we should | 
assume that he was a bachelor in the tradition and was provided. 
with a wife and child by Homer. The relative meagerness of 
Trojan exploits and authentic Trojan names in Homer has no 
bearing whatever on the question of Homer's originality or his 
inventions. It is simply the obvious and inevitable result of a 
fact of which Scott himself is perfectly conscious, “ Homer had 
no knowledge of the Trojans except as Greek pride or patriotism 
preserved it” (p.224). The Trojan War, whether historical 
fact or not, reached Homer through the many generations of 
poets whose existence Scott himself assumes. And those ‘poets 
were Greeks and may be naturally assumed-to have had more or 
less the same attitude towards Greeks and Trojans that Homer 
has. One readily grants that Hector’s wife, child, and many of 
his brothers were baptized by Greeks, but that is no proof that 
Homer had to invent either the. characters or the names. Grant | 
that in the Iliad “the Trojans are introduced merely that the 
Greeks may have’ antagonists"; with whom does Scott imagine 
the Greeks fought in the pre-Homeric poems of his many genera- 
tions of poets? Does he believe, as he seems sometimes to imply, 
that every one of these poets, when he composed a poem about 
some part of the Troy story, took the trouble to invent a new set 
of antagonists, many of them with complieated family relation- 
ships? Or does he believe that the earlier poets accepted the 
characters of the tradition but that Homer alone indulged in 
this passion for new inventions? 

Scott’s point in all this, I presume, is that the traditions about 
the Trojans were so meager that Homer was impelled to add rich- 
ness to them by inventing Hector. This, of course, is simply a 
guess and cannot be proved or disproved. It is certainly rot 
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moek in itself 4o offer any help to Scott's theory. Moreover, 
obvious objections suggest themselves: though one is ready to ' 
admit that the traditions about tke Trojans are less rich than 
those about the Greeks, and inevitably so, this is only relative. 
Inevitably, after many generations of poets had been at work 
on the Troy. story, a considerable body of material would have 
been created about the Trojans. Some of this appears directly 

or indirectly in Homer; almost certainly there was much more 
which does not appear in Homer. Im rarticular, it seems almost 
perverse to assume that at shis period cf the story’s development 
the Trojans had only one important leader, when the Greeks, 
were so generously endowed. Even if this happened to be the 
case historically, it is inconceivable that generations of ‘poets 
should have allowed this condition to continue. Here, as so fre- 
quently happens in Homeric studies, Scott has made the error of 
postponing for gererations a feature of the Troy story which, if 
not historical fact, is so obvious and, one might say, necessary 
an element in the plot that it must nave appeared quite early in 
its development. 

Í see no reason to go into Scott/s point that Paris is the only 
Trojan leader with a foreign name, while Hector has a “ good 
Greek name." Even if we grant this as a demonstrated and 
universally accepted fact, these considerations are, like the 
‘similar remarks about Hector’s family, of no relevance whatever 
to Scott’s case. All they can be taken to show is that the Troy 
story has been handlec by Greeks, and on that point there is no 
dispute. Possibly Scott and cthezs may feel, too, that Paris’ 
foreign name ‘is an indication that he is an older character than 
some of the other Trojans. On that point I have no knowledge 
and no convictions. As a sample of what can be done in this 
field, however, one may take the speculations of Bethe,** which 


13 Die Sage vom Troischen Kriege, pp. 901. I might incidentally take 
exception to one statement made by Scott in this paragraph: “ Hector, 
in name, dress, character, anā all, is a Greek loaned to the enemy; by 
these same tokens Paris is foreign throughout.". (This also occurs in 
the original article, p. 162.) One noi familiar with this work of Scott's 
might naturally suppose that this statement followed or preceded a 
demonstration of these asser;ions. Nothing of the sort. Scott has 
merely pointed out in what immediately precedes that Paris is a foreign 
name, Hector a Greek one, Novhing has been said about “ dress, char- 
acter, and all” (whatever this last may be presumed to include), and 
in what follows the only one of these points touched upon is that of 
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| léad Bon to suggest that Alexander was the. ual name af this 


hero and that Paris was given to him later to stigmatize him’ 


a8 8 barbarian; all this to have happened under the influence of 


the nationalistic feeling aroused among the Ionians by the 


' Lydian: Wars in the seventh century. 
Scott then presente (pp. 226 ff.) a rather lengthy coordi 


of Paris and Hector in tradition and in Homer in an effort to ' 


demonstrate that “ Paris was the traditional leader and champion 


of the Trojans, but for moral reasons could'not be made the ` 


protagonist in the poem: The poet therefore degraded him'and 
created a hero with sufficient nobility of character to win sym- 
pathy for his cause. Hector, as he appears in Homer, is the 


creation of the poet who conceived the idea of the Iliad ; without . f 


Homer there would have been no traditions of Hector” 


First, I must remark that this phrase, “as he appears in. 
Homer? (which is found also in the original journal article), 


looks like an effort to provide:a way of escape. If Scott wants 


to maintain that Homer’s portrayal of the character of Hector 


is his own, I should be the last.to argue the matter. But that is 
not the position he has taken elsewhere in this chapter and it is 
. not even the position he takes in' the other half of this sentence. 

In his discussion of Paris in the tradition and in Homér, Scott 
turns first to the Epic Cycle and finds that in the Cypria Paris 
is the leading actor. "This is a most doubtful statement, though 
it is common in discussions of the Cypria. - The Cypria was a 
poem in eleven books ; Proclus? summary extends to only seventy- 
seven lines in Allen's Oxford edition. In this summary neither 
Paris nor any action of Paris is mentioned after line twenty. In 
other words, to judge by this summary, the evidence on which 
Scott based his statement, Paris played: a part in about one- 
fourth óf the poem, and for three-fourths of it was not important 
enough’ to be mentioned a single time in Proclus summary.!* 


character; and even here Scott does not maintain that there is anything 
peculiarly Greek about Hector’s character or peculiarly .un-Greek’ about 
Paris’ (which, of course, would be a hard: qm to hold, in view of 
Alcibiades). s 

Uu There ig an even more impressive absence of Paris from most of the 
summary of these events in the Epitome of Apollodorus. In Frazer’s 
Loeb Library edition of Apollodorus (London and New York, 1921) the 


portion roughly corresponding to Proclus’ summary of the Cypria 


occupies some 245 lines (pp. 170-204). Neither Paris nor any action d 
Paris is mentioned after.line 28. 
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Qualifying Scott’s statement to make it read, “In is early 
part of the Cypria Paris is the leading actor,” not only can one . 
accept it, one can go further and point out that it is impossible 
to see how this could be otherwise. The early part of the Cypria 
was devoted to an account of the Leginnings of the Trojan War. 
From all the evidence we have, wkether derived from pre- 
Homeric, Homeric, or post-Homezic sovrces, it is clear that in 
this part of the Troy story Paris was the main character. Any 
writer dealing with this portion of the story would have to make 
him the leading Trcjan, and no on» should feel any surprise that 
Paris was the main charazter in-the early part of the 03 ypria. 
This cannot be said to add anything to Scott's attempted proof 
that “Paris was tae tracitionel leader and champion of the 
Trojans ” in the Troy story as a whole. 

Scott then goes on to say (p.227), “ The deeds of no other 
Trojan find any place in tae story of she Cypria, But we dis- 
cover immediately that this is not so. Scott himself tells us that 
our summary of the Cypric contains the information that among 
the contents of the poem there wes an account of the death of © 
= Protesilaus at the hands of Hector. It is with deep regret that 
we then see Scott following the same covrse he has so often and 
so justly criticized in the studies of the L'issectors. This account 
involving Hector, Scott tells as, “is noz; an independent tradi- 
tion, but is founded on the Iliad and in plain violation of 
Homer.” With what wea-y familiarity do we read that argu- 
ment. In other words, whera the evidence at our disposal is 
consistent with our theory we shal accept it as good evidence; 
where it contradicts our theory we shall reject it as bad. This is 
a method of procedure which has been all too common in 
Homeric studies. Scott himself hes dons much to show that its 
most skilful practitioners have conclusively demonstrated that 
by the use of it one can prove anything. Even if one does not 
go beyond Scott’s own account ot the Cyvria, therefore, one sees 
his argument self-convicted. But if cne goes to Proclus! sum- 
mary itself one realizes that, even apart from the troublesome 
introduction of Hector, Scotts atetemert that the deeds of no 
other Trojan find any place in the story of the Cypria is simply 
not in accord with the facts. Ctker Trojans are mentioned in 
the summary and the episodes involving them may, for all we 


know, have been quivis extensive. Before Paris leaves Troy 
- x: f) : T 
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Helants —€— to him about the future; Aso bids her 
son Aeneas sail with Paris ; if he did not go ‘the scene must havé 
been prolonged to contain Die refusal; if he did, he must have 
played some part in the events of the journey; ** Cassandra also 
‘prophesies; Hector kills Protesilaus; Aeneas’ cattle are driven 
off by Achilles, and, although Proclus does not say whether. or 
-not Aeneas appeared in the episode, Homer’s account of-this 
event in Y 89 ff. makes it all but certain that he did; Troilus is 
killed by Achilles; Lycaon is taken by Patroclus to Dum and 
sold for ransom. And we must never. forget that we do not have 
the eleven books of the Cypria but only a prose summary of some 
seveniy to eighty lines. Doubtless in the poem itself other 
- Trojans were mentioned, the characters named above appeared or 
were ‘at least mentioned many more times, and some of the 
episodes indicated by. these references of Proclus may well have 
" been of considerable length and importance. Yet, in the face of 
all this, Scott can say in.his eagerness to prove the great impor- 
tance of Paris, “ The deeds of no other Trojan find any place in 
the story of the Cypria. ” Of course, I do not maintain that the 
Cypria is an unerring witness of the pre-Homeric tradition. It 
is Scott who is using the Cypria for his case. My purpose here i is 
simply to indicate that if we propose to use Proclus summaries 
as evidence we must take them as we find them; we shall accom- 
plish nothing by omissions and mis-statements or by an ingenious 


selective process whereby we accept as old and authentie what is. 


cCOnvenient for: our purpose and reject as ‘late whatever is 
embarrassing. 


Scott’s treatment of the other Cyclio poems in whieh we might. 


expect.Paris is briefer but similar. He tells us that no Trojan 
other than Paris is named in Proclus! summary of the Aethiopis 


_ as “sharing in the events of this poem.” This is correct but 


adds nothing to Scott's case, since in view of the subject matter 
of the Aethiopis it would be surprising if any other Trojan were 


very important in the action, Hector being now dead. But if we | 


had the poem itself, I should be most surprised if other. Trojans 
` did not appear in minor róles and episodes. ' Our summary is 
only about twenty-five lines long. According to Scott only Paris 


18 On this cf. Schol. Lip. on: N 460: one reason why Priam did not 
like Aeneas was Sri cvrüpyuser 'AXctávópe els dpwayhy ris "EXérgs. Schol. 
T says it was because Aeneas’ mother infatuated Paris. MEE. 
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and Helenus among the Troj ans are mentioned as having a part 
in the Little Iliad. This is not so. The poem also had an account 
of the marriage of Helen and Deiphobus. | 

Why, after his inaccurate and misleading account of the 
Trojans in the Epic Cycle, Scott then adds to his inaccuracy by. 
‘flatly stating, “ Thus we find that in tne first three poems of the 
Cycle, leaving the Iliad out of account, Paris is the only Trojan’ 
whose acts are of sufficient importance to receive mention in the 
summary by Proclus," I do not know. One can only say in 
answer that this is simply not a correct statement of the facts, 
and anyone who will teke the trouble to 7ead Proclus for himself 
will see that itis not. More than half a dozen other Trojans are 
mentioned.in Proclus! summaries of the Cypria, Aethtopts, and 
Little Iliad, and since his summaries are so brief we are certainly ` 
justified in assuming that only zhe important characters and 
episodes are mentioned in them. Clearly, there is no proof here 
that Paris was the traditional leeder of the Trojans. An im- 
partial examination of Proclus shows only what one would 
' naturally expect; Paris was one cf the most important leaders, 
and in certain portions of the Troy story the leading character. 
The fact that Paris appears to cvershadow even Hector in ' 
Proclus! account of the Cypria, Aezhiopis, and Little Iliad cannot 
be taken to prove that in the tradition of the Trojan War as a 
‘whole Paris completely overshacowed Hector or that Hector did 
not exist in that tradition and had to be invented by Homer. 
Paris is naturally more important in the Aethiopis and Litfle 
Iliad because he is still alive anc Hector is dead. As for the 
Cypria, what would one logically expect their relative importance 
in that poem to be if one had never heard of the idea that Homer 
. invented Hector and that in the earlier tradition Paris held a 
position of unique preéminence? The Cypria told of 1) the 
origins of the 'Trojan War, 2) the mustering of the Greek army, 
its long preliminary wanderings, and its final arrival at Troy, 
3) some events of the years of the war preceding Achilles’ 
temporary withdrawal from the action. Obviously in the first 
of these, sections, which was devoted almost entirely to the judg- 
ment of the goddesses and the rape of Helen and the events 
leading to those two climaxes, one naturally expects Paris to be 
' the main character. He almost certairly was the main character 
in all thé pre-Homerie poems which dealt with this portion of the 
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- Troy story; dnd Proclug summary . oe that he. Was the. main | 
character in this portion of the Cypria. Eut, as we should expect, 
he does not stand alone; even in this portion of Proclus’ summary 
other Trojans—Helenus, Aeneas, Cassandra—are also intro- . 
duced, and there were-certainly still others, named or nameless, 
who were mentioned or appeared for a short time in minor rôles. 
Proclus’ summary averages only seven lires for each book of the 
Cypria. We should not expect. Paris, o? Hector, or any other 
Trojan to play any róle in the second part of the poem gince it 
is devoted. entirely to the Greeks, and neither Paris nor any other 
Trojan does appear in Proclus! summary, though here again 
- doubtless he and many other Trojans were named in the poem 
itself; e. g. Paris must have béen named <n. Iris? report to Mene- 
laus about what had happened in-Sparta. In the third portion, : 
devoted to some of the events 'of the first nine years of the war, 
. we might well expect that Paris would play a part occasionally, | 
though we should expect his rôle to be far less important than in; 


__ the first portion, since we have no reason to. believe’ that he is 


preéininently a warrior, and this part of the poem dealt with 
. fighting in the main, much of it, moreover, in the ‘form of . 
expeditions by the Greeks against towbs in the neighborhood 
rather than conflicts with the Trojans themselves. Also, we. 
might well expect: some episode or episodes involving -Hector. 
Actually, in Proclus’ summary of this section of the poem there 


is one episode in which Hector appears. Paris, however, ‘is not. ; 


even mentioned. I find this last fact somewhat surprising: I 
should imagine that to Scott, who looks tc the Cypria for support 
for his belief that in tne pre-Homeric tradition Paris was the 


.' leader of the Trojans, overshadowing all others and with no, 


Hector for a rival, the absence of, Paris in this portion of the 
poem would be amazing to the point of inerecibility. J think 
it highly likely that Paris did appear, occesionally in this portion 
of the Cypria, but always in such a mincr róle that Proclus did 
not introduce him into his summary. i 
The rôle of Paris in the Cycle is, -I submit, ‘ust what we 
should expect it to be if he was one of the important Trojan 
leaders. The fact that Hector does not play a larger róle in | 
the last portion of the Cypria might az first sight seem sur- 
prising. A moment’s consideration will suggest, however, that 
there ‘is really no reason why we should expect him to have a 
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róle'so important here tkat.he should he frequently mentioned 
in so, brief a summary as thet of Proclus. We must keep con-. 
stantly in mind the nature of the warfare which occupied these 
first nine years after the Greeks arrived at Troy. From all the 
' evidence we have it is apparent that the course of the war was 


thoughz to be somewhat aa follows: the Trojans made an effort to 


prevent the Greeks from landing, but were not successful, and - ’ 


soon withdrew to the protection of their walls. The Greeks were 
quite conscious of their inability to take so strong a position by 
storm and settled down to wait for some svent which would move 
the Trcjans to come out and fight. While waiting they did what 
damage they could to the Trojans by raids on the surrounding 
country. There were also occasional skirmishes with small con- 
tingents of Trojans and their allies, and individuals were now 
and then captured or killed. At some stage at least one attempt 
was made to arbitrate the dispute, but no settlement could be 
agreed upon. This is the type cf warfare implied or referred to 
in the fad and pictured in our summary of the Cypria, and 
this wes doubtless the type of warfare portrayed by Homer’s 
predecessors and contemporaries who happened to devote their 
poetical efforts to this par: of the Trojan story. Achilles’ quarrel 
with Agamemnon and his deeisior to w-thdraw himself and his 
men from the combat was, of course, the event which caused the 
Trojans to come out from their walls and fight in the plain, 
thereby changing the who_e-ccurse of the war and bringing it to a 
climax. We see at once that this warfare of the first nine years 
was of such a sort that 1t would be most unlikely that any Trojan 
general would participate in a series of important military ex- ' 
ploits—exploits, let us say, of sufficient importance to entitle 
them to a place in Proclus scanty summary of the Cypria. The 
` Trojans are shut up within their walls, and by the very nature of 
the conflict they and their leaders ars forced into comparative 
inactivity, while the Greeks devoze the-r main energies to the 
surrounding towns. Undoubted_y in the Cypria, as in the poems 
of Homer’s predecessors and contemporaries dealing with these 
nine years, Trojan leaders were often mentioned and incidents. 
were described in which they participated. There may well have 
been some poems dealing with a smal. portion of these nine 
` years and portraying some Trojan leaders as very important 
characters, but in any account of these nine years as a whole we 
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‘should naturally and normally expect any Trojan ‘leader to 
appear only occasionally and in a réle of comparatively, minor 
importance. If in Proclus? summary of the Cypria’s account of 
these nine years Hector is mentioned only once, this cannot be 
taken as evidence that in the pre-Homeric tradition of the Trojan 
War as a whole Hector was non-existent or even, that he was a 
minor character; Paris, remember, is not mentioned in this part 
of Proclus at all, and Scott himself not only grants that Paris has 
à place in the pre-Homeric tradition but maintains he had a 
place of unique preéminence. If we had the Cypria itself we 
should doubtless find Paris'and. Hector frequently mentioned and 
from time to time participating in such events as the nature of 
the war allowed. But these references and these events were 
not of sufficient importance to be indicated in a brief summary. 


What little evidence there is in the Cycle, if read aright and 
read as a, whole, so far from indicating the supreme importance 
of Paris and the non-existence of Hector in the pre-Homeric 
tradition, actually suggests that the more orthodox view is 
correct——Paris is more important than Hector in the origins of 
the war (and, of course, in the brief interval between Hector’s 
death and his own), but after the fighting has properly began 
Hector, as long as he is alive, is more important than Paris. So 
much, then, for the Epic Cycle, which, even if it existed in its 
entirety instead of in brief prose summaries, would still be post- 
Homeric and by no means the same thing as the pre-Homeric 
tradition. | 

Next we turn to Scott's view about Paris in the Iliad. For 
Scott “the character of Paris in the lliad involves constant 
contradictions " (p.227). “The first great contradiction” is 
that a scoundrel like Paris is introduced as “ Alexander the god- 
like” and is elsewhere called by such complimentary epithets as 
“ divine? and “royal.” Because the scholiast on M 93 tries to 
` explain the name Alexander by saying it was given him because 
he defended his country when it was attacked, Scott feels this is 
evidence that the name and the epithets are “in complete har- 
mony with pre-Homerie tradition." Quite apart from the fact 
that in Homer Paris fights in defense of his country, one need 
only remark on this appeal to the scholia that it would probably 
be difficult to find & weaker reed to support any theory than the 
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scholiasts’ ‘fancies connecsed with etymologies.!- Scott's point 
about the epithets has, mareover, lost whatever value it may once. 
‘have possessed sirce the publication of Parry’s studies on the — 
traditional epithet in Homer. Perhaps Scott himself would now 
abandon it. Even without Parry's work many would find it no 
“great contradiction” that the epithets divine, godlike, and 
royal should be applied to a man who is in Homer. himself a. 
great prince, and 2 handsome one at that. But apart from this 
. subjective reason, we can 2e well content, after Parry's work, to 
. acknowledge that Paris is called by these complimentary names 
largely for metrical ‘reasons which have nothing to do either with 
his moral character or his importance in the pre-Homeric tradi- 
tion. If anyone desires illustration of this truth and the futility 
"of Scott’s argument, he need only look at the two persons who 
are perhaps the most vasazoury characters mentioned in Homer, 
-Aegisthus and Anteia. Loes Scoti believe that, because Homer 
calls Aegisthus “ blameless ” (ápspov), this is valid evidence that 
in pre-Homeric tradition Aegisthus was a paragon of virtue? 
_And would he have us believe that “ divine” or “noble” Anteia 
(ôr “Avrea) was as chaste as Penelope me Homer made hera 
wanton? . ` i 
^ The second contradiction” is that a Greek, with his habit 
of connecting kaAós 8nd áva0ós, should have made Paris both a 
coward and handsome. Some may feel a certain peculiarity . 
about this, though it can hardly be felt to be important, and © 
` certainly cannot be said to add tc Scotis case. If one feels that 
' there is a strange, un-Greek contradiction present in Homer’s 
portrait of Paris, then one must simply recognize that a Greek did 
portray such a contradictoey character. If one Greek poet did, 
other Greek poets could, end we have no evidence that Homer . 
was the first to do so. But quite apart from.this, the fact of the ' 
. matter is that; as Scott himself says in his very next paragraph, 
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18 This same scholium which contains the explanation of the name ` 
Alexander also has a pleasant explanation of the name Paris (Schol. A 
on M. 93): Iíápw xarà yaorpts Éxovsa 4$ 'Exáfi Üvap .éücácaro Sri Érexe 
SaMy. $$! oU rica karephéxðn $ móMs. TÒ ob» Tex0y ob yvu TOP udvrewy 
é£eréÓn, dAAG yraun Oei» (zo ToU ebpovros érpddy BovkóXov, bs äpkrov a)TG 
áa, rur yoUcay 8eacá 1evos üvéEpeiey. Exd7On oty lápis, obx ws rivés pact, 
bri év whpa érpáQm, a? bri ré uópov rapHddev. Also, with only verbal 
variations, in Sehol. B. See, too, Bassett, * Paris-Alexander,” 0. W., 
AIV (1920), p. 19. 
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- Paris. is no coward in Homer and ro weakling” (p. 229). 
On occasion (A 504, N7766) the Paris of Homer can fight and ` 
‘fight well. It is true that he has an off day when he meets 
` Menelaus in T, but this is consistent with his erratic natüre. 
He is completely lacking in Hector’s iron steadfastness of pur- 
pose and is firmly convinced that there are other things far 


more worth his time and attention than ‘warfare. His beauty, ~- 


of course, is an absolutely necessary trait; he is the favorite of 
Beauty’s goddess, and must be personable enough to tempt Helen. 
One other suggestion might be made with regard to this point” - 
of Scott’s. If a Greek would have been impressed by this con- 
tradiction in the portrait of Paris, surely Homer as a Greek must 
have been conscious of it. "According to Scott, “ Homer had a 
real difficulty in representing the handsome figure of Paris in the 
guise of a poltroon,” and it required “ eforts " on the part of the 
poet “to paint him as a mean and timorous warrior” (pp. 228 
and 229). Then why did Homer go out, of his way to emphasize 
‘that Paris was handsome? If he felt he could hardly call him 
ugly in view of his earlier history, surely he could have avoided 
all these difficulties and efforts by simply saying nothing about 
Paris’ physical appearance. One woulc imagine, however, that 
a poet who could deal with the tradition as freely as Scott main- 
tains Homer did might well have made Paris look like Thersites © 
if he so chose. Incidentally, anyone who takes this point of 
Scott’s seriously should notice that the handsomest man in the: 
Greek army after Achilles amounted to nothing as a warrior: 


Nepeds, i Os KáAAioToOs d àvip brò "Luor 9A0€ 


Tov dÀÀev Aavaðy uer åpópova Hyàcdova" 
, àÀX. áAazralyós Eqv, maŭpos 8€ oi efwero Aaós (B 673- 5). 


Scott next maintains that there is a zontradiction in the fact 
that after losing so disgracefully to Menelaus in T Paris that 
evening is able to block the proposal o2 Antenor that Helen be 
restored to Menelaus. If there is any difficulty here, it has | 
nothing to do-with the pre-Homerie importance of Paris, but is 
just a defect in Homer’s handling of the story. Once the treaty 
of T has been made, once the duel has been fought and lost by 
Paris, once it has been proposed that Eelen be given back, then. , 
. Paris’ opposition and success are alike :nevitable. Obviously no 
one but Paris can be expected to rise ir the meeting and oppose 
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| Anténor’ 8 suggestion, and, obrigusly the E sesion cannot be car-. 
ried out, because, as everyrne knew, Helen was ‘not given, back. 
One may feel that Homer was faced with a dilemma; either, he 
had to introduce a scene o? the sort he did use, in which case he. 


- had to portray Paris’ action and success as he did; or he could : 


simply omit any reference ip an effort on the part-of the Trojans 
to live up to the treaty so a»leramnly made in I. It is interesting - 
“to speculate on what the Dissectors' would have, made of this. 


Solution of the dilemma. Few readers, if any, will. feel that | 
“Homer chose the wrong course. It is perhaps worth noting that 


he separates Paris’ defeat :n T from his success in H by more 
than 2300 lines of busy action and brilliant poetry. 

. There would scarcely be need to mention Scott's next point. 
were it not that his statement of ib is misleading. “It is also 
to be noted that, though tæ ocher married sons of Priam lived 
in the same palace with their father (Z 242), Paris had a palace 
all his own” (p. 229). This Jefinitely implies, though perhaps 


it just avoids saying explicitly, that Paris was the only son who . 


had a house of his own and that Hector, one of “the other. 


" married sons," lived in Priam’s palace; an observation which 


might be felt to contribute =om2what to the impression.Scott has 
been trying to produce, that we can still see in Homer reflections 
of a time when Paris was zae all-important son and Hector did 
not exist." Unfortunately, Homer refuses to give any support to 
this notion about the palaces. A few lines farther on in this 
same Sixth Book he descrites Jor us Paris’ beautiful home and 


. then tells us that it was near. Priam’s and Hector's, making it 


clear that Hector, like his brother and his father, had a home of 
his own.’ In short, Home-'s evidence about the houses merely 
indicates that Paris and Hector were Priam’s most important 
sons. This, I think, no on2 denies. 'l'hev are so in Homer and 
doubtless they were so always. Of course, I do not mean to. 


17 Cf. the original article in Class. Phil. . VIII rae p. ie4: i It is 
most significant that while Priams otker married sons and daughters 
lived in the same palace with tte:r father (Z 242 ff.), Paris had a palace 


_all his own. The description of this palace (Z 313 ff.) shows that it was. 


of unusual beauty." Of ecursz it was beautiful; Helen lived there. It 
ig interesting that, although in the later version this observation is 
demoted from something which is “most significant” to something 
which is merely “ also to be noted,” the same, misleading parsseolour is 
retained. 
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Anne that Homer’s ene about the palaces prove that Hector 
. was important in the pre-Homeric tradition. If Homer could 


invent Hector and provide him with a wife and child, he could 
certainly have provided him with a home of his own. But neither 
do Homer’s words offer any support to the view that Hector did: 


-not exist in the pre-Homeric tradition.!? 


In support of his statement that Paris “ heroic proportions 
show through, despite the efforts of the poet to paint him as a 
mean and timorous warrior” (p. 229), Scott cites the influence 
of Paris in the assembly we have just discussed and also M 93, 
N 490, 766, and A504. To me all these passages show is 
that Paris was one of the main Trojan leaders. But if anyone 
wishes to argue that in some or all of the pre-Homerie Troy 
poetry Paris was portrayed in a more favorable light than he 
often is in Homer, these passages are admittedly consistent with 
that view. Positive evidence to controvert that view is as com- 
pletely lacking as any evidence to support it. 

Scott finds it odd that “ Paris was the only Trojan to wound a 
Greek of the first ‘rank who was not himself slain” (p. 229). 
This would be felt as a difficulty only by those who forget or 
fail to realize the importance of keeping constantly in mind the 
fact that Homer happened to tell only a part of the Troy story. 
That Paris could kill or wound several Greeks without being 
himself killed in the Iliad is of no significance whatever, and 
confers upon him no peculiar importance. Homer and all his 
audience knew all the time that Paris was doomed. It is the 
essence of Scott’s own case that Paris is a traditional character. 


Does he believe that in the tradition Paris was not killed at 


Troy? Or that in the tradition he did die, but that Homer’s . 
aüdience did not have a knowledge of the tradition? Inthis detail 
as in many others it makes no difference: in Homer's technique 
whether an event is to be narrated in the Iliad or. is to occur later 
in the story. Paris, Hector, Sarpedon, Pandarus, and others 
can be represented as doing considerable damage to the Greeks, 
because everyone knows that this damage will be avenged in the 
end. - Aeneas, on the other hand, must play a less successful róle, - 
because everyone knows that he is destined to escapé from the 


189 517 suggests that Deiphobus also had a house of his own. But 
it may be, as has been. suggested, that he inherited Paris house as well 
as his wife. 
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war. That Homer does not happen to say satak that Paris 
is to be killed is accidental and not significant. His death was 
almost certainly a part of tke tradition, ard is, moreover, defi- 
nitely implied by Homer in lmes which teil us that Troy is to 
fall, and Priam and Priam’s people. There is no evidence to my 
knowledge that there wes ever a tradition that Paris survived the 
war. Also, 0 5171. skould be clear enough evidence for any 
Unitarian that Homer did not conceive of Paris as having 
survived the war: 
abràp ‘Odiusoja rpoci GOpara Anidd Bato 
Bypeva, Tür “Apna, ctv dvribéw MeveAdo. 

- If Menelaus and Odysseus are not going to Deiphobus’ house to 
get Helen, why is this event important enough to be mentioned? 
And why is Helen with Deipho»us unless Paris is dead? Deipho- 
bus is also with Helen in 8 2"6.? 

Scott’s final point about Faris is a negative one, and, again, 
I mention it only for the sake of completeness, since it is not 
intended to add anything to Scott's case, but merely to anticipate 
a possible objection. Scott sezms to feel that an impartial listener 
may object that if Paris was s important in the tradition it is 
odd that he is an archer, when all the other leaders of the first 
rank in Homer fight with spears and swords. Scott tries to 
anticipate this objection by s:mply stating that being an archer 
was no disgrace in Homer’s time; that a people who had tradi- 
tions about the bows of Teucer. Philoctetes, Heracles, and Odys- 
seus “could not have considered skill in archery a source of 
infamy” (p. 230). But here Scott is grossly overstating what 
an opponent of his theory might reasonably be expected to main- 


tain. There is no need to argue that in Homer’s time being an; 
archer was a source of infamy. It is merely necessary to state the 


fact that in Homer leaders of the first rank, Greeks, Trojans, 
and allies, regularly fight with spear and sword; at best the 
bow seems to be a second-rate weapon. It cannot be denied that 
if Paris had 1n the tradition the position of unique preéminence 
which Scott assumes, we might we:l expect that in Homer he 
would be equipped like a leader of the first rank instead of being 
generally portrayed with a second-rate weapon. But I feel no 


` i 
1? For tae view that Homer knows nothing of this marriage of Helen 


- and Deiphobus see, e.g, F. Blass, Die Interpolationen in der Odyssee 
(Halle, 1904), p. 73. 
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concern about Paris being portrayed as an archer. The most 
which one could extract from this fact is that Paris is an old 
traditional character dating from a time when the bow' was more 
widely used and more highly regarded, ard that he is not the 
invention of Homer; that point is not in dispute. I should 
imagine Paris continued as an archer in the epic because of the 
‘tradition about.the manner of Achilles’ death, the Greek bards 
and their audiences preferring that the peerless Achilles not be 
killed in hand to-hand conflict with Paris. 

After this treatment of Paris in tradition (i.e. in the Epic 
Cycle) and in Homer, Scott proceeds to his discussion of Hector. 
First, he assures us that “Hector had no place in the pre- 
Homeric tradition as given in the Cypria? (p. 280). Of course, 
as we have already had occasion to observe, Hector does appear 
in the Cypria and kills Protesilaus, but at this point for Scott 
the Cypria strangely ceases to represent pre-Homerie tradition 
and is merely presenting post-Homeric invention. Homer (B 
701) simply says that a Dardanian man killed Protesilaus. Scott 
_ believes that the author of the Cypria attributed this deed to 
Hector because he felt that Hector ought io have something to 
do during this part of the war and there was nothing about him 
in the tradition.” "This sort of theorizing cannot, of course, be 


20 Erich Bethe, far more practiced than Scott in this selective use of 
evidence, has another explanation for the difference between Proclus' 
account of the Cypria and B 701. He simply and roundly asserts, “ Hier - 
[B 701] ist ein Überwinder noch unbenannt, so wird er auch in den 
Kyprien wohl namenlos gewesen sein" (Die Sage vom Troischen Kriege, 
p. 30). This notion that Proclus is not here really reporting the con- 
tents of the Cypria correctly would be just as favorable to Scotts 
argument and may seem to some a little less improbable. But Scott 
is not likely to accept anything from Bethe. In connection with this 
Dardanian man it might be noted that some who do not share Scott’s 
view that Hector is & special favorite of Homer's, but who believe on the 
contrary that Homer as & Greek is prejudiced against this Trojan hero, 
point to Homer's account of the death of Patroc_us as an illustration of 
this prejudice. Hector is cruelly robbed of the glory of killing Patroclus 
by this jealous Greek poet who first has Patrcclus badly wounded by 
our old friend a Dardanian man, who is later identified as Euphorbus. 
.Cf. Cauer, Grundfragen der Homerkritik (3rd ed. Leipzig, 1921), p. 
677. Obviously, this narrow-minded patriot who used the Dardanian 
man here is just the sort to rob Heetor in the same way of the glory 
of killing Protesilaus! Certainly an “ evident and unmistakable ” effort 
to change the tradition! 
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Ü disproved. A reader eithez finds the xuess attractive’ or not; and - 


that is an end of it. . Tke ps of Scott's guess which disturbs 


. me is that this author of she Cypria seems here to-bear- an,un- - 
mistakable resemblance to <he many d-askeuasts and interpolators 


invented so readily by the Dissectozs. Like them he is not only 


| | ‘unscrupulous i in dealing with tracit-on,, but unskilful to the point . | 


of folly. In' this instance he clumeilz and perversely chooses as `- 


an episode for Hector one in which he ‘can be controverted by 


any reader of Homer. Scott e o* him as “ ‘quietly remnoving 


the Homeric ‘ Dardanian nan * and substituting Hector.” T ean 


vine of no adverb less appropriate for this procedure than 


* quietly "; it positivel shrieks Jor attention. Just as.the Dis- 


E sectors find' always such obvious evidence that their Bearbeiter or 
. interpolator has been ab work, so Scott here finds the feeble ` 
attempt -at interpolation, shall we say, on the part of the author - 


ofthe Cypria. “evident anc unmistekeble.” Tt is rather amusing 
. that along with adopting ihe procedure of the Dissectors Scott 


here adopts their vocabulary; this sounds almost like 4 transla- `` 


tion from Wilamowitz, Bethe, or Eobert. If the author of the 


= Oypria.was so unscrupulous in dealinz with the tradition and so 
_,‘ clumsy an artist,'then hə is of no value as evidence for the pre- 
' - Homeric tradition. If we reject him, then we simply do not 


know whether or not in the pre-Homerié tradition Hector killed: 
' Protesilaus; ` It seems urlixely that sc striking an episode should 


‘have been treated ‘in pcetry with ore‘ot the two main actors’ 


anonymous. Why Homer gave him 20 namé we can never hope to 
‘know. Here, as often, there is the possibility that there was no 
need to name him, beca-1se everyone knew who he was. ' Possibly 
the tradition was confused on this point and Homer did not 
choose to decide.?* | » 


Scott next turns to the epithets used of ‘Hector. in de I liad. | 


He reniarks as a “ matter cf common observation ” (p, 231) that 


some of the characters in the Iliad ha~e'epithets which-do not fit 
‘their performances in that poem. “Priam, who does not and 


' could not wield a spear, is.none the “ess ‘ Priam of good: ashen 


spear,’ and, though withdrewn from planning, is still ‘valiant in 


21'Qne who is curious about the various ~ersions of the death of Prote- 
silaus may consult the rcte on pp. 13€-9 of the- second volume of 
Frazer’s Loeb Library edicion of Apolladcrus (London and nee York, 
1921). , TEN à hx 
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council? Achilles, whether he be standing or seated, is ‘ swift- 
footed’ or ‘ fleet of foot,’ yet on the one occasion when he has 
the opportunity to show his fleetness of foot he was unable to 
overtake Hector." The fact that these epithets do not fit shows 
that the characters in question are traditional and not invented 
by Homer; the epithets have their explanation elsewhere. “If 
Hector be an old and traditional hero he should bring into the 
poem with him some traces of his earlier existence” (p.282). 
But every epithet used of Hector can be explained from the © 
events of the Iliad.” 

Before considering whether or not this observation offers any 
support to Scott's ease, let us for a moment examine its truth. 
I suspect that with the exercise of considerable ingenuity one 
could make a fair case for the position that the statement of 
Scott, “ The Iliad furnishes a full explanation for every attribute 
given to Hector by Homer” (p, 282), is in accordance with 
the facts. But it would require ingenuity and would probably 
not convince everyone. Moreover, in putting his case in this 
way Scott has chosen his words very cleverly. But if our point 
is the fitness of the epithets, is it really quite enough to say that 
the Iliad furnishes a full explanation for every attribute given 
to Hector? If this is all we ask, then we can hardly say, as 
Scott does, that the epithets used of Priam or Achilles do not fit 
them. Itis true that Priam does not use his good ashen spear in 
the Iliad but his own allusions to his past days clearly explain 
this attribute, and his part in the arrangements for the duel in 
T and his prominence in the council in H make it clear that 
Priam is still regarded as a leading counsellor. Even Achilles’ 
epithets referring to his speed of foot could in a pinch be said 
to be explained by his pursuit of the flying Trojans in 9, and 
his pursuit of Hector in X, even though he does not catch Hector 
by his own efforts. It would at least be just as easy to find an 
explanation in the Iliad for these epithets used of Priam and 


22 Scott does not list these epithets in his book, but they are given on 
p. 166 of his article (Class. Phil., VIII [1913]). They are as follows: 
dvdpopévos, kopuÜ0aióXos, tos, uéyas, palimos, Selcdtdos, SBpiuos, adrddavros 
“Apni, ò Avocats Proyl elxedos, Opacds, wedwptos, Kparepdy uhorwpa dQófoto, 
Aù pare drddapros, loos “Apnt, xaAKoKkopvorhs, peyáðvuos, Bony dyads, Kvoy, 
lrwédanos, ud xs &ros, Gpacby qvloxov, ddagre, vouiéva Xadv, rime, KAUTSs, 
pidrare Tac», dadpuy PETATE. 
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. Achilles as for some of those used of Hector. I feel that Scott 


and others are perfectly correct, however, in holding that these 


‘epithets do not really fit the Priam and Achilles of the Iliad. 
Even though one might maintain that the Ikad furnishes an 
` explanation for them, tke fact remains that they emphasize 


qualities which are not particularly characteristic of these indi- 


viduals as portrayed by Homer. And even if we accept Scott’s 
Statement that all the epithets used of Hector are explained by 
Homer’s portrayal of him inm the Iliad, can we justly say that 


true that in Hector’s case also the epithets tend generally to 
emphasize qualities not particularly characteristic of the Hector 
‘of Homer? Is noi this especialy true of that Hector as Scott 
interprets him, a man remarkable primarily for “human and 
‘moral excellencies” but “secondary as a soldier”? Surely it 
would be difficult to find a less suitable epithet for Scott's Hector 
than “man-slayer,’ yet it is precisely this epithet by which 
Homer chooses to characterize Hector the first time he is men- 
tioned in the Iliad. As a matter cf fact, there is excellent evi- 
dence that Scott himself realizes how inappropriate this epithet 
is. In an article devoted to an £ttack on van Leeuwen’s theory 
that the Iliad really describes a “campaign embracing a single 
summer,” ? Scott quotes some passages which refer to Hectors 
* pre-lliadie " carear (H 114 fL, I 804, 351 ff.), and remarks on 
,the last passage, “The fact that Achilles speaks of Hector as 
: “the man slaying, exactly as he did in A 242, shows that this 
title or reputation must have been won in battles fought before 
the quarrel described in the firs? part of the Zliad.” These words, 
. written when Scott was not intent upon proving his theory about 
a Hector invented by Homer, not only contradict his whole point 
about Hector’s epitaets, but they turn the point against him and 
come very close to contradicting his whole theory about Homer’s 
invention of Hector. It is certainly surprising to find them in 
an article appearing in the same volume of Classical Philology 
as that in which Scott first put forth his theory about Hector, 
and only six months later. Scott might perhaps maintain that 
Homer not only invented Hector but also invented this pre- 


Tliadie background to justify his epithets. This defense might. 


23 4 The Assumed Duration of the War of the Iliad,” Class. Phil., VIII 
(1913), pp. 445-56. My quotation is frem p. 449. 
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be thought to save Scott’s main theory as far as this point is 
concerned, but if we can use this method to explain one of- 
Hector’s epithets which does not fit, we can certainly use it to 
explain Priam of the good ashen spear, and Scott's whole point 
about the epithets is thus made useless and irrelevant. 

Whether or not one feels that the Homeric epithets applied 
to Hector fit Homer’s portrayal of him in the Iliad will to some 
extent depend on one’s cwn interpretation of Hector’s character. 
We can say, however, that if all we knew about Hector was, 
1) this list of epithets used of him in the Iad, and 2) the fact 
that these epithets were fully explained in the poem, we- should 
inevitably conceive of a Hector about as different as possible from 
the Hector which Scott finds in the Iliad. For Scott * the 
events of the Iliad give no warrant for assigning him a high place 
as a soldier . . . it is only as a man, a son, and a father that 
Hector really wins respect” (pp. 233 and 234). When we ex- 
amine the epithets listed by Scott, however, we find that-more 
than half of them have to do with ability in war. Hector is 
remarkable for his bronze helmet, or his flashing helmet (this 
epithet is elsewhere applied only.to Ares, the gcd of war); he is 
the peer of swift Ares, or equal to Ares the bane of men, a 
mighty deviser of rout, good at the war cry, the slayer of men, 
the bold charioteer, and the rest. On the other hand, in Scott's 
list of twenty-seven epithets used of Hector there are only two 
which designate or even hint at any of those peculiar Hectorean 
qualities which Scott stresses and admires so much. These 
twenty-seven epithets are applied to Hector more than 175 times; 
KopvfaioXos alone is used of him nearly forty times, even “ dog” 
is used three times, but each of the two epithets so suitable for 
Scott's Hector occurs only once. And these two lose much of 
"their significance-for Scott’s purpose when we observe that they 
do not occur in narrative portions of the poem and are not used 
incidentally by speakers, but are used as terms of address by 
Helen and Hecabe. Moreover, they are found in laments uttered 
at Hector’s funeral, a time when even the worst of men might 
receive a few kind epithets. These two epithets applied to 
Hector by these two characters under these circumstances can 
hardly be taken to be any better evidence of Hector’s real char- 
acter or of Homer’s conception of that character than the word 
“dog” applied to him by foemen in the heat of battle. It is 
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at least strange that if Horner invented Hector and so EN com- 
plete freedom in the choice of -epitkets ‘he might employ, he 
should have consistentiy used so many epithets stréssing what 
* Scott considers to be Hector’s weak points, and should have:so 
‘consistently avoided epithets ta emphasize those qualities Scott: 
feels are his great ones. My own feeling is that if the epithets 
. Homer uses of Hector have any bearing on this problem, they ` 
strongly ‘suggest that Hector is a character taken over from the 
tradition. My inference from the epithets used of Hector in the 


Iliad is that in the tradition Hector was a far more savage char- ._ 


acter, far more of g figFting man than the Hector of Homer. It 
is this sdvage man-slayer who is suggested by most of the epi- 
_ thets, and I have no doubt chat along with the character Homer - 
inherited most if not all cf these epithets from the tradition. 
Even in.Homer there are vimes wher. Hector speaks in a way 
quite unlike the sensitive son, father, and husband so admired by 
Scott. For instance, in M245 ff. his words to Polydamas are ` 
unnecessarily cruel and savage, and should: seem doubly so to 
anyone who shares Seost’s 2onception of the nature of Hector. 
Of: course, as we have seen, some sound critics do not share 
, Scotts admiration for the Hector of Homer. Leaf (note ad loc.) 
finds this “unjust anc violent reproach [of Polydamas] not 
inconsistent with the character of Hector.” It would certainly 
seem that, if Homer invented Hector and chose his epithets 
with a completely free hand, he has not been especially skilful. 
Scott himself assures-us (p.218), “ There is no doubt that the. 
character of Hector, with his seeming Loldness and reputation so 
out of'all proportion to his actual achievenients, is at first-sight’ 
, extremely baflling." Surely the simplest way to explain any: 
, " inconsistencies one may feel exist in Homer's portrait of Hector, 
including this peculiar emphasis in the epithets on qualities not 
' particularly characteristic of the Hector of the Iliad, is to assume 
that they result from Homər’s effort to modify and humanize 
a traditional character, to change a savage warrior into the . 
. Hector whom so many of us admire: But, in the last: analysis, 
the question of whether or not tke epithets used of Hector in the 
Iliad fit his character in that posm must remain to some degree 
. a subjective one. It is, moreover, closely bound up with the | 
whole complicated nel cf Homer’s technique in the use of 
‘ornamental epithets. 
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Fortunately, in evaluating Scott's argument on this point we 
are not entirely dependent on these subjective and therefore 
uncertain grounds. Even if one feels that Scott is correct in his: 
contention that the Homeric’ epithets do fit the Hector of the 
Ihad, this does not in any way contribute to the proof that 
Hector is the invention of Homer, since many of the other char- 


acters are given epithets which can all be explained from their  — 


portraits in.the Iliad. There is, for example, no epithet used 
of Agamemnon, Aias, or Diomedes which is not in complete 
harmony with the portraits of those characters ir the Iliad; and 
these are all characters who Scott believes are traditional. When, 
therefore, Scott says, “If Hector be an old and traditional hero 


he should bring into the poem with him some trace of his earlier | | 


existence,” he is again demanding of his opponents more than 
he has a right to ask. All that the facts justify us in saying is, 
"If Hector be an old and traditional hero he may bring into . 
the poem with him some trace of his earlier existence.” Some of 
the Homeric heroes—those cited by Scott for example, Achilles, 
Odysseus, and Priam—do seem to bring with them ‘such traces. 
Some, on the other hand, including for example Aias, Diomedes, 
and Agamemnon, who Scott himself grants are traditional, do 
not bring with them such traces. If, then, a character does 
bring with him these “traces of an earlier existence," this is 
valid evidence. that he is traditional and not the invention of 
Homer; anyone who feels that the epithets used of Hector are 
TN can, therefore, justly offer this consideration to 
support the view that Hector is a traditional character. But the 
evidence derived from these epithets will not work the other 
way; if a character does not bring with him traces of an earlier 
existence the epithets applied to him in Homer simply do hot 
show us whether he is traditional or not. The presence of an 
epithet difficult to interpret from the events of the poem proves 
much; the absence of such an epithet proves nothing. In short, 
there are two powerful objections to Scott’s point about the epi- 
thets: it is doubtful if it is true, and even if it were it would 
not contribute to his case, because: by following his method we 
could show that nearly all the characters are the invention of 
Homer, and this would unfortunately prove too much. 

On p. 234 Scott devotes some time to a reiteration of his point 
about Paris’ foreign name and Hector’s name with its “ good 
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Greek derivation," as thcugh by mere aeuo ‘this material 
could acquire relevance. Bat nc amount, of repetition of this 
point about Greek and foreign names can twist these data into 
support for the theory that the chazacters with Greek names: 
were invented by Homer. . 
‘As an addition to his theory about Hector and Suis to 
anticipate. a possible cogent o5;ection taat it is strange for this 
invented Hector to be able tc play so crucial a rôle in the story of 
Patroclus, and actually to desiroy sc important a Greek: hero, 


f 


.. .Seott maintains tha; Homer irvented Patroclus so that his 
.invented Hector cou.d have “some military glory” (p.235). | 
The facility with which Scctt here bailds conjecture upon con- — 


jecture is curiously reminiscent of the technique of the Dissectors, 
who, to promote their theor:ea, o> remcve objections to them, or 


-~ simply carried away hy tke heady joy of creation, call forth from ' 


their teeming imaginatioas.3 great hos; of poems and poets and 
give us their names and dates and a detailed analysis of their 
, peculiar merits:and defacts. More than any other one man 
` Scott himself has made many of us very dubious of this type of 
Homeric “scholarship.” , Scott devotes but little space to his 
theory. about Patroclus, whizh ae apparently regards as only 
incidental to his main argument. I hope in a study of the 
Homeric audience to presen; evidence t» show that Patroclus is a 
traditional character and roi tke invention of Homer, and in 
the. belated interests.cf LErevivy I sha.l content myself here with 
‘commenting on the one detail in Scott's argument. which is 
closely related to his remarks &bout. Hector and Paris in the 
Cypria. One awkward Jae; for Scozt's belief that Hector and 
Patroclus were invented bv Homer is that Patroclus as well as 
` Hector is mentioned in the Cypr-a.. We have seen how Scott has 
dealt with this troublesom» presence of Hector in the Cypria 


. and it is no surprise to find Fim pursuing the same method with 


Patroclus. Proclus summery of the Cypria tells us that in that | 
poem Patroclus took Lycaon to Lemnos and ‘sold him. Here 
again, Scott believes, the Cypria ceásss to represent pre-Homeric: | 
tradition and simplv gives ue post-Hómerie invention. “... the . 
author of the Cypria, unablé to explein the absence of Patroclus 
from tradition, reshzpes the story of Lycaon as found in Homer, 


` to give Patroclus a place in his poem: In the Iliad it was 


Achilles and not Patroc-us who sold Lycaon (9 78). Evidently 


ae 
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the author of the Cypria changed the Iliad to secure a little 
glory for Patroclus, in the same manner he gave to Hector the. 
honor of slaying Protesilaus.” It was natural enough for Scott, 
who had already convinced himself in connection with Hector 
and Protesilaus that the author of the Cypria took a perverse 
delight in controverting Homer by silly little inventions of his 
own, to seize upon this detail about Lycaon as a confirmation of 
his estimate. But whatever one may think of Scott’s previous 
charge against the author of the Cypria, a glance at W 740-7 
will show that in this case he has been unjust. In these lines 
Homer himself tells us explicitly that the beauziful silver bowl 
which Euneiis paid for. Lycaon was given to Patroclus, not 
directly to Achilles : 


vios dé Tptdjeoro Avkáovos dvoy čðwke - 

IlarpókAo ýpwi “Incovidns Eovgos (746-7). 
Obviously there is no contradiction between the lad and the 
Cypria on this point. In all probability Homer and the author 
of the Cypria both imagined Patroclus as actually taking Lycaon 
to Lemnos, but since he was Achilles’ captive Achilles could by 
either poet be said to have sold him. Whether Homer invented 
this or 1s following tradition is, of course, impossible to say for 
certain. To me the very fact. that Homer’s two incidental 
references are slightly different but yet perfectly consistent sug- 
gests that the-detail is part of the tradition. They seem to me to 
imply a fuller picture. of the event than one would expect if 
Homer had merely invented this incident, which has no real part 
in his own story. 

Scott is clearly convinced that his own great admiration and 
affection for Hector are shared by Homer himself, and one 
gathers that Scott feels this to be a slight hint that Hector ‘is 
Homer’s own creation.” All this is merely Scott's impression ; 
some will agree with it and some will not. In fact, some are 


?: Similar views have been expressed about Eumaeus by Belzner 
(Homerische Probleme, II [Leipzig and Berlin, 1912], pp. 60 £.). Belzner 
believes that Homer has an especial affection for Eumaeus and suggests 
“ vielleicht rührt das daher, dass er eine selbsteigene Schöpfung seiner 
Phantasie ist." He assures us further (p. 249), “ Es ist ja eine einfache 
psychologische Wahrheit, dass man Erfindungen des- eigenen Geistes 
immer mit besonderem Interesse betrachtet und besonders liebevoll 
ausstattet.” i 
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even OAT that Homie is prejudized against Hector and: 

makes efforts to detract f-om his cue share of glory.. But in any 

case Homer's supposed effeccion for Hector has nothing to do 

with the question of whether Hector was a traditional figure or 

Homer's own;creation. lt -s said thet parents often pecomg 

very fond of adopted childrer. | 

. . Beott further suggests tast “just because He was the "m 
own?'Homer may have used Hector as a “mouthpiece ” to 
express some of his own idece (p. 236). He may, for instance, 

- have used Hector to express his own religious rationalism in 

. M 287-48 where Hector dexlares his. scepticism about omens 

drawn from the the figkt 5f bircs. If this has anything of the 
significance Scott attaches te it, fhen it is certainly strange that 
in the Odyssey Homer puts she same idea into the mouth of the 
scoundrel Eurymachus (£1812). This very point, oddly i; 
enough, is stressed by Geddes * as evidence that Homer does not 
approve of Hector's views in M, but includes them as part of his 

. portrait of an impious.y Loastful character. How simple it. 
would all be for Scott if ha. were a Separatist ; then this passage: 
in B could even be twisted into evidence that Hector was used 

` as the poet’s mouthpiece iz HM. The author of 8 is obviously and 
deliberately rebuking tha ea-lier pcet’s impious views by putting 
them into the mouth of Eurzmachus. Unverkennbar! It might 


. ` further be noted, incidentally, that, while Scott believes that 


these views expressed by Hectcr must have shocked Homer’s 

audience, Leaf (note or M 239) finds them. quite “in the spirit 

of the Homeric age.” . Mure, who certainly does not share Scott’s 

admiration for Hector, has, however, enticipated him in regard- 

> ing Hector here as th» mouthpiece of Homer himself. “In : 
placing these noble doezrines in the mouth of Hector, who else- 
where shows himself s» listle zander their influence, the poet. 
seems but to avail himsel= 5i the nabitually vainglorious tongue 
of that hero, to insinuate his ¿wn secret contempt for the as- 

'.cendency assigned by his age to blind fatality over personal | 
exértion in the’ conduct o? 2vents.” 26 

The final point offered by Scott need not detain us long. Re- . 

marking that the malignit; y of Hera and Athena towards Hector . 


, PS The Problem of the Bones Poems andan, 1878), . 106. NL 
26 A Critical Histor; y of the Language and Literature of puru Greece 


. (2nd -ed., London, 1854), I, p- £96. 
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^ cannot be explained by inihi which has jene in the 
poem," Scott explains this as follows: *. . . in the tradition it 
was Paris who was the leader of the Trojans, and it was against | 
him that Hera and Athena were both enraged ” (p. 287). Homer 
could not change this tradition of bitter hostility and so when he 
ereated Hector as a new leader the bitterness of the two goddesses 
* was an entailment on that leadetship.” This ingenious ex- 
planation is so patently unnecessary that it is not likely to win 
converts. No better statement of the real reason for the hostility 
of Hera and Athena can be found than in this very paragraph of 
Scott’s: “The reason is that Hector was the champion in a war 
due to the scorning of their charms. . He was hated not for his. 
own sake but for his cause." That is surely all the “ explana- 
tion ” one needs. Homer has made it clear beyond question that . 
the Hatred of Hera and Athena was not concentrated on Paris, or 
even on his family, but extended to all Trojans and even to the 
very city itself. "To anyone who reads Zeus’ words to Hera in 
- A it is apparent that these goddesses hate Hector with a fanatical 
hatred not because he is “substituting for Paris” but simply . 
because he is a Trojan.. 


| 1 
Satpovin, ti vd ge Hpiapos Iipidigowó re srcióes 

róoca Kakà pelouvow, 6 T^ dowepxés pevenivecs 

"IAtov eadamdsar éuxripevov mrohtebpor ; 

e à ot y elacAÜovaa widas kai relxea paxpa 

wpov BeBpdbors Hpiapoy Tipidpowo Te waldas 

dAAovs re "loGas, róre kev xóÀov eaxévato A 31- 6). 


Their hatred clearly has nothing to do with the question of 
whether Hector was traditional or invented by Homer. 

In his final words on this subject Scott returns once again to 
his point about the Greek names given to Hector and his family. . 
Methinks he doth protest too much. But this oL I refrain ` 


' from comment. 


Throughout his discussion of Paris and Hector i in Homer and 
in the tradition Scott attributes to Homer an attitude towards 
the tradition which I find completely unconvincing. I can con- 
ceive of a Homer who felt himself so bound by tradition that he 
even reproduced details of that tradition which impress modern 
readers, at least as very strange or as defects in his art; and I 
can conceive of a Homer who treated the tradition with great 
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freedom, omitting and addi-g characters and incidents of the 
greatest importance; but the AÀgure which Scott conjures up of a 
Homer who at times slavishl» follows the tradition even though 
it involves him in what Scott feels are “ great contradictions,” 
and at other times abandons that tradition entirely, creating new 
characters and incidents of sach vital importance that he really 
produces a completely new storv,—such a figure is to me simply 
ineredible. 

One remarkable feature of this chapter is Scott's repeated and 
confident categorical assertion of the truth of his hypothesis. 
Indeed, one not familiar with the subject might well be led to . 
think that Scott was dealing with accepted fact rather than with 
an improbable gness. As we read these numerous positive state- 
ments it is impossible to avoid recalling some words expressed by 
Scott himself in a review cf Woodhouse’s Composition of 
Homer's Odyssey,” another work which excels in confident | 
affirmations about the unknowable. “I have no faith that 
anyone can by the help cf Homer do more than guess what is 
back of him.” Scott means this as a warning to those who, like 
Woodhouse, make confident assertions about what lies back of 
Homer. But it is really a two-edged doctrine and is equally 
applicable to those who, like Scott, make confident assertions 
about what does not lie back of Homer. 

I am conscious that these remarks have been prolonged to 
great length and thet at times I may have dwelt too long on 
points which Scott himself might well consider of only minor 
importance to his hypothests; but this has been deliberate. I 
felt it was necessary to cons.der carefully every point offered by 
Scott in support of his zheory; I have tried to avoid the con- 
venient method of anthusiastically attacking those points in 
Seott's case which seemed weak, end passing over in silence those 
which could prove ernbarrassing. This, then, is all which Scott 
could find to support his belief that Homer invented Hector; 
this represents his entire czse. Everyone familiar with Scott's 
work will share my awn conviction that it is the best case which . 
could be made. But no industry car: find, no erudition can pro- 
duce, and no ingenuity can create evidence where none exists; 
no skill in argumert cen zonceal the troublesome truth that 
all these points are eithe> invalid or irrelevant. We have 


27 Œ, J., XXVI. (1930-31), p. 237. 
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seen that they have no weight individually, and “a mass of such 
imponderables has no cumulative ponderosity." * The struc- 
ture erected with such industry, learning, and cunning collapses 
immediately when once we apply the instrument Scott himself 
. has used so often and so well to-demolish the fanciful towers of 
the Dissectors—a simple appeal to the facts. 


! FREDERICK M. COMBELLACK. 
UNIVERSITY OP OREGON, 


*8 Of. Andrew Lang, The World of Homer (London, 1910), p. 228. 


. con, undet the entry d6páo: E. 2, shere is this statement: “ con-" 


A REFERENCE TO 2LOTINUS IN LIDDELL 
ANT SCOTT, |) | 
ey 
` In the 1940 edition of L-dd3ll and Scott's Greck-Bnglish Lezi- 


f 


tinuous, kÍrqats Plot. 3. 7. m 2f. ib. 1 (Comp).” I Judge ar 
this is incorrect. 
The passage in Plotinus (III, vii, 8, 49- 52, Budé edition) is 


' difficult and corrupt. Without 2mendation it is as follows: 


^ GAAG rimors ovy åĝpóa. Toa 8: pj GÜoóa ei Tò áÜpóov & xpóvo, rive 


Stolce. rod dOpdus, } rà T5 uj dJpóov èv xpóvo. So written the text ` 
asserts that 73 é@pdov is in time and also that rò py åðpóov is in ^ ^ 


. time. Both cannot be true, fcr, evan if &ĝpóoy means continuous, 
_ Ms negative is not intermittent (which.could.be in time) but 


instantaneous. ‘This is reqiirsd by the argument because, though 


| _ the passage is corrupt, “he orly difference between them is that 


one is in time.. Hence the other -s not in time, and a ph must — 

be inserted before either the first or the second év xpóvo. - 
Liddell’ and Scott also refe: to III, vii, 1, 4, where they again 

take the comparative áÓpocrégus to mean continuous. Note that ` 


| this i is the meaning given io 5oth ‘occurrences by the translation 


of Stepheh Mackenna, anc it is probable that Liddell and Scott 
are depending on him for {heir ref2rences. | 
In the last mentioneC case. that of the comparative, it should 


be obvious that instantaneous is ‘a better translation than con- 


tinuous. Plotinus is commercing his discussion of eternity and | 
time, and he is expressing ia less happy phraseology what St. 


E Augustine later put in the woeds, “ What is time? When.no one 
asks me, I know; if I wish to explain it, I do not know ? (Conf., 


XI, xiv or 17). -Plotinus szys, “ When we speak of time and 
eternity we think we hatve, sponzaneously and as by a rather 
sudden intuition (dÓpowrépaus ériftoais) of thought, a clear im- 
pression of them in our scula .-. . But when we attempt to go 
into an examination of them . . . we discover difficulties.” The 
opposition in these lines is between a careful attention,’ which 
requires a continuous time, and a sudden, spontaneous intuition. 
Mackenna ruins the progress of Flotifius’ exposition when he ' 
translates the first part of the opposition as “we come to think 


~N 


that both by instinct (aòráðer ?) and by thé more detailed attack 


} 
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(dPpowrépas émBorais) of thought, we hold an adequate éxperi- 
ence of them in our minds without more ado.” It is the more 
detailed examination as opposed to instinct or intuition that 
reveals our ignorance. 

In deciding on the two passages that Liddell and Scott use, 
some attention ought to be paid to Plotinus’ general use of the 
word. The index of the Budé edition lists these occurrences: 


áfpóos: III, vii, 8, 50; viii, 9, 22; IV, iv, 1, 20; VI, i, 18, 3. 
&8póus: II, vili, 1, 40; ix, 12, 16. 
In addition to these I have been able to find: 
á0póos :. I, vi, 3, 18; III, vii, 1, 4; 11, 22; 55; 57; V, v, 3, 19; 
7, 8; 10, 8; viii, 6, 9; 10; VI, viii, 14, 32. 
aOpows: II, ix, 14, 25; III, vii, 8, 51. 


For the present purpcse the most important of these are those 
in which the adjective modifies either éxuoAxj or xivyots. "Emo 
oceurs in III, viii, 9, 22, and it is worthv of note that here 
Mackenna rejects his translation of LIT, vii, 1, 4 to use the phrase 
“direct intuition." ’EmpPoA7 also occurs in IV, iv, 1, 20. The 
same meaning, though with a different word, is found in V, v, 
7, 8 and in V, viii, 6, 9 and 10 where the suddenness of intuition . 
is contrasted with S&uvógou, which takes time, and BovAevais. In 
VI, viii, 14, 32 the sudden mental act :s opposed to Lad 
Most of the other references have a similar meaning. 

The combination of &£póa with «ívgows is less frequent. But if 
is implied in II, ix, 12, 16; and less specifically in II, ix, 14, 25. 
Perhaps the clearest passage is VI, i, 18, 3. in which Plotinus 
contrasts évepyetas àÜpóas with xwyoes like cutting, “for cutting 
is in time.” It follows, therefore, that the former cannot be ` 
in time; hence d@pdos does not mean continuous but rather 
instantaneous or all of a sudden. 

Now we may return to the original passage, III, vii, 8,:49-52. 
The text must be corrected by Bréhier's insertion of rë uy before 
the first èv xpóvo. The translation will then te: “ But motion is 
not instantaneous. If tie instantaneous differs from the non- 
instantaneous by the fact that the former is not in time, by 
what will the latter differ from the instantaneous except by the 
fact that the non-instantaneous is in time? ” 


GORDON H. CLARK. 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS. an 
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l -AGRIOOLA, 28: . 
‘In chapter 28 of the Agriccla, where Tacitus is telling of the 


` escape from Britain of a corps of conscript Csipi, there is the ` 
following sentence (the punctuation is that of the Furneaux- - 


Anderson edition, 19291: 


- Occiso centurione a» militibus, qui ad tradendam disciplinam 


- 


inmixti manipulis exemplum et -ectores habebantur, tris liburni- . 


cas adactis per vim guderratoribus ascendere ; et uno tremigante, 
` ‘suspectis duobus eoque imterfeciis, nondum vulgato rumore ut 


miraculum praevehebentur. 


Most editors admit thet the word remigante is tea pabie. - 
reasonable interpretation. 


Among' the conjectures which have been made are: retro 


remigante (Gudeman), renaviganze (Mützell), remeante (Hen- `` 
^ riehsen), morigerante (Wex), regente (Doederlein), regente 


remigantes (Paton), refrgrerte (Andresen), refugo, ante (Ur- 


 lichs), denegante (J. Müller). None of these conjectures has 


found favor with many ecitors. 
I should like to propose the reeding re e negante (without the 


comma) for the following reasons: 


1) The proposed reading requires a minimum of change in 


The confusion between n &nd m. is very common. 
2) The proposed. reading maxes excellent sense. In this 


' version all three pilots’ were kiled, one because he actually 


- 


refused to cooperate, and the othez two because they had aroused , 


the suspicions of the Usini. , 
8) The meanings oi all the words in the proposed reading 


are Tacitean for Tacitus uses re with the meaning “ actually,” ` 


“in fact” (Ann., I, 81; 11); nego with the meaning “ reject a 
proposal? (Ann., I, 18, 20) : and the word eo referring to more 
than one reason (Hist., LIL, 67, 9). 


| 4) Thé proposed receding provides a sharp Tacitean antithesis - 
(marked by chiastic order) between uno're negante and suspectis 


duobus, the two phrases which ar» to be taken with eoque inter- 
fectis.. ` , | 
a C. ARTHUR Tee 
Brown: UNIVERSITY. s 
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^ - the MSS reading: it assumes that mi arose by mistake Som ne. 
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NOTE ON AESCHYLUS AGAMEMNON 551. 


Editors of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon are generally in agreement 
that od Aaxérres in line 557 is corrupt. Among suggested emenda- 
tions are the following: où Adokovres, où xaAGvres, üácxdAAovres, où 
KAalovres. | 

If the scholar who undertakes to present a conjectural emenda- 
tion feels at liberty to ignore the number of letter spaces with 
which he is dealing, then the possible readings which will make 
sense, scan, and avoid conflict with the known facts are many. _ 

Similarly, if one feels at liberty to replace any letter of the 
MS by any other letter, then the possibilities will be so numerous 
that he despairs of examining them. Furthermore, there will be 
small grounds on which to choose among the possible readings. 

To make a less than persuasive emendation is too easy. It 
must be admitted that some corrupt passages cannot be repaired 


with adherence to the original number of letter spaces and. ` 


observance of paleographical probability, but no emendation 
which ignores these corsiderations can be as persuasive as one | 
. which observes them, 1f by other criteria, i. e., sénse, meter, style, 
voeabulary, thought, the readings are equally good. 

Emendations ought to be based on an examination of the more 
likely probabilities and, if possible, they should be in accordance 
with the traditional doctrine of the minimum change. 

Most helpful for this purpose in the present instance is a table 
of paleographical probability in which, under each letter of the 
MS reading, are listed all the letters likely to be confused 
with it:? 


1 2 3 4. 6 7 8 9 10 
o v A a X y T. € S 
€ T a Ò A € p E 0 € 

` 0 B ÈA 0 n wr o 6 
o y v o À v s o0 
W X o v wv 


I propose, therefore, in place of où Aaxóvres the reading œ : 
Aaxóvres because 1) as the table shows, it is paleographically . 
` probable (e and o are often confused) ; 2) it is a change of only 
one letter; 3) it makes excellent sense: “ Of what did we not 


"The table was compiled from information in W. F. Hall’s Companion 
to Classical Yeats. l 
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948... c 7 7€ £ATHUR LY won. ; No qus 
complain even when we, had ‘good luck in the .day's assign- — 
. ments?”; 4) it satisfies sie obvicus requirements of meter and 

syntax; 5) it does rob conflict with the more difficult wt of, 


RIS DORGA time, placx> and vocabulary. 
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NICOMACHEAL ETHICS, VI, 1142 b 19. 2U 


In Aristotle’ 8 Ethics, VI, 1142 5 18 the MSS read: 


ó yàp d«poris kal ó paños t e spore i iSety eK TOV ayia revéerat, 
wore dp0as Egrat BeBovd.evperos, kaxdr 08 uéya eihnghads. doret Ò ayabdv. 
. Tt TÒ & BeBovdciobar Å èp ined: SPOTS pons ebBovdria, Ñ 
ayaGov TeuKTuc]j.- 

To most, editors the werd ¿beir cf a MSS seems rub Of 
_ fourteen editors consulted jour aezept it. Three read iSév.and | 

mark it corrupt. Four read dep ‘derived from T, the fifteenth 
century Latin version). "here are also the conj jectures Aafeiv, 
| TUXGV, roúrov, el Servos. 

It-seems to mé that of these reac-ngs even deiv, the most likely, 
is'unsatisfactory. It is not, however, the purpose of this note 
to point out the serious chjections which can be made against 
8&v, but rather to present another conjecture, i8tv. 

Palaeographically toy and i8év =o not differ greatly. But the - 

..persuasiveness of the reaC^ng i&oy lies not so an 3n its shape 
as in its meaning. : 

Ofthe meaning of ior Aristotk says (Topica Y, 102 2/18): 
tiov 6 B9 Sydroi pey Tè th Av divas, nóvo & Vrápyet kal dyrixaTyyopelrat - 
rou mpáyparos. If t&or then be taken as predicate accusative to ô, 

' the object of mporiGeru, the passage would mean: “The man 
who lacks. self-control, even the ne'er-do-well, will attain by use 
of reason his personel (1 e. undefined, almost contradictory) 
ends so that.he will hav» planne= successfully, but will have: 
acquired great evil. There seems to be some good. in having , 
planned well, for such sucess in planning is good planning, and 
good planning is inclined to attain what is good.” . If 6 ópfóc 
BeBovrevpevos ` acquires karty péya, then his purpose is properly k 
. described as i8cov. ; 


C. ARTHUR LYNCH. 
' Brown University, | y 
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COTTON IN GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT. 


Two private letters in the University of Michigan’s collection of 
papyri are of more than ordinary interest because they contain 
specific mention of the use of cotton in Egypt in the second cen- 
tury. The literary references to the fabric, collected by Wagler in 
Pauly-Wissowa, R.-F., s. v. * Baumwolle,” are often vague and con- 
fusing in terminology. The subject is not mentioned by Schnebel 
(Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Ägypten  [Munich, 
1925]). Reil (Beitrüge zur Kenntnis des Gewerbes im hellenist- 
ischen Ägypten [Borna-Leipzig, 1913], p. 103), in summarizing 
the available evidence, remarks concisely : “ Die Kultur der Baum- 
wolle und ihre Verbreitung scheint nicht bedeutend gewesen zu | 
sein; ihr Vorkommen in Oberügypten, bezeugt Plinius und 
in Ägypten überhaupt Pollux. Im Lande tritt ihre Verwendung 
sehr zurück zugunsten der Leinwand und der Wolle. A. Riegl 
kennt unter den von ihm besprochenen Textilwaren nur zwei 
Baumwollzeugdrucke (Baumwolle eignet sich gut zum Druck); 
in Arsinoe ist Baumwolle noch während der frühbyzantinischen 

-Epoche fast unbekannt, wenigstens fehlen Beumwollgewebe in 
den Grübern der justinianischen Zeit, und die Papyri weisen 
gleichfalls fast keine Baumwollzeuge auf." See also the cautious 
statements of Johnson, Roman Egypt (An Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome, I1 [1936]), pp. 3, 339. Lucas (Ancient Egyptian 
Materials and Industries [London, 1934], p. 143) observes fur- 
ther that “no record can be traced of cotton fabrics having been 
_ found in Egypt even as late as the end of the Roman period, 
though Reisner discovered cotton textiles of Graeco-Roman date 
at Meroe in the Sudan.” In this connection it may be of interest 
to note that, among the many fragments of textiles found at 
Karanis, cotton appears only in the form of a small skein of 
thread dyed turkey red (fourth or fifth century), which Miss 
Wilson characterizes as “probably” of Indian origin (L. M. 
Wilson, Ancient Textiles from Egypt in the University of Michi- 
gan Collection [1933], No. 133, p. 50). In adcition to the works 
cited above, mention should be made further of a brief article 
by F. Ll. Griffith and G. M. Crowfoot, “On the Early Use of , 
Cotton in the Nile Valley,” J. E. A., XX (1984), pp. 5-12; 
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C. J. Lamm, Cotton in Mediaeral Textiles of the N ear Kast 
(Paris, 1937), pp. 1-8; and E. H. Warmington, The Commerce 
Between the Roman Empire and India (Cambridge, 1928), 
pp. 210-12. | 

Reil’s statement, “die Fapyri weisen gleichfalls fast keine . 
Baumwollzeuge auf” must be molided in the light of a papyrus 
published long after the appearance of his book. P. Jand., VII, 
142 (ca. 164/185 A. D.) from the vicinity of Kysis, 1. e. the Oasis 
El Chárga, contains an episkepsis of farms and their products. 
One of the plots yielded cotton, probably of the type called gos- 
. sypium arboreum. The entry in eclumn II, line 8, reads: dA(Aov) 
rém(ov) yewpy(oupévor) rò "evar(vjuos) ylod dA(Aov) pyt(pds) 
.[.-.]o€ ), ely] à (da) dir(a) y x(at) dot(vies) «(al) 
` êpeóšvà (a) (ai) épix(ia?). This prcves the cultivation of cotton 
in Upper Egypt in the seconi century and confirms the statement 
of Pliny, N. H., XIX, 14: supericr pars Aeguptt in Arabiam 
. vergens gignit fruticem quem aiqui gossypion vocani, plures 
zylon et ideo lina inde facta xylina. To Pliny's evidence should 
be added the information furnished by Pollux, VII, 75: 89 8 
Kal wap’ Alyvmríow årè čov re éptov yiverar, ¿É où ryv obra Awi 
pardov dv tis hain mpoceotkévas, mAN T3 mayos . . . éyOolev earpeirar 
vÓ GoTep piov, ad’ ov Kpoxn vivera’ tov St orýpova vjwrrüow avro 
Auvovy. 

So far as we know, the only other zecorded instance of the word 
épió£vAov (or epedévdov] in the papyri occurs in P. Lond., ITT, 928, 
1 (B. L., I, 288; customs schedule, third century) known by Reil 
and cited in Preisigke's Wörterbuch as well as. by Liddell-Scott- 
Jones, s. v. épeófvAov. Neither lexicon, of course, mentions P. Jand., 
VII, 142, 8, which was published in 1234. The spelling épeó£vAov 
appears in both of these papyri. This is probably the form 
in P. Mich. Inv. 8680, 31, waereas F. Mich. Inv. 1648, 11 and 13 
gives the more correct épió£u.ov. It will be observed that all of the 
papyri except one belong to ihe second century. In view of the 
fact that only P. Lond., III. 928 wes published before Professor 
" Hunt’s death and was coubtiess forgotten by him, we can readily 
. account for Griffith’s statement (op. cit., p. 5) : “ Professor Hunt 
tells me that cotton is not mentionel in the Greek papyri.” The 


^ Michigan papyri prove nothing directly, of course, concerning the 


cultivation of cotton in Egypt in the second century, but the 
inference that cotton as a fabric was in ordinary use seems to be 
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clearly warranted. 'To that extent at least, these two papyri are 
a welcome addition to the literature on the subject. 


HERAKLEIDES TO HoRION 
Inv. 3630 18.5 x 10.5 em. Second century 


This papyrus, of a medium-brown color and of good quality, 
was acquired by purchase. ‘The letter is complete, but damaged ’ 
in many places as a result of having been folded five times per- 
pendieularly. The left side, though split'along the second fold, 
presents no difficulty; the major loss occurs along the fourth: 
and fifth folds, on the right, where there are several fairly large 
holes. Decipherment has not been easy owing to the numerous 
small perforations, to abrasion, and to the varying shapes of 
some letters, particularly epsilon, eta, nu, pi, and upsilon as 
they appear in differing ligatures. Where these letters are not 
completely preserved, restoration is correspondingly difficult. 
The writing is on the recto in a rather small, practiced, upright 
cursive hand of the second century. The verso is blank. Its 
provenance is unknown, but the mention of Ye in line 32 
would suggest the Oxyrhynchite nome. 

: The writer, in an abrupt style, refers to a variety of things— 
his delay in loading camels, lentils and their current local cost, 
grain and fish. He informs Horion, whom he addresses in a 
slightly superior tone, that he is sending one basket containing 
jujubes, pomegranates, and gourds, and another with fresh dates, 
some old wine secured with difficulty, and a quantity of bones. . 
After expressing the customary greetings, he reverts to business 
details—his failure to receive the cotton chiton he wanted, his 
readiness to have one woven for Horion provided materials and. 
measurements are sent, grain being sent to Psobthis, and the 
dispatch of dates, pomegranates, and a letter through Phatres, 
who acts as a go-between. Of special interest is the mention of 
. cotton, referred to above, and of jujubes in line 20 (see thé note: 
ad loc.). 


"HpakA«etons ‘Qpiove — Té $urárot 
xaípetv. ' 

M "~ 

of méparovres mávres èrt| o ] roàs m|[ epi 7 lay 


l. ‘HpaxdAeiéns: the dotted letters are very uncertain. 
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kawy réumovon. érérya rods |p]erà | , 
5 Tv kapijXoy.. perà TÒ -àp yepiou HRAS 

robs kaujAovs räv, róre jvéx[]9 4$ èm- 
oroA7. elè ]uvdyny yàg i aur Ta. .G.Àa. 
TOU peTpyTOU  pexpa pd. Kat yàp Eévor éjAvÜav 
Enrovyres éAauov, Ede oz aréparoov pakòy 

10 jpety kai girov zéuyat Bas öre ol? ]x £xo- 
pev raplé lye. éay Oe a voy fns TLélayar, 


* à fe ^ 


évos Hyuioous, ci yr neuter T _pox | peta, 
mémibov mwupou àpráflas vévrTe, 6 haxos 


4. wéurovey = méumovot. érroxa: for second aorist forms in a, ef. Abel, 
Grammaire du grec biblique, p. 87. rods [u]erX Tay kauüAwov: equivalent 
to kajmAiras or xagsgXorpódovs. 

5. yap: the gamma was written through an original omicron or 
sigma. 

6. dora: cf. line 28. We heve retained in the translation the primary 
meaning “bones.” In P. Catro Zen. II, 59176, 168 (III B.C.) éoray 
mepceiyup Wore eis rà porxeducra refers to the use of pits or stones of 
the fruit of the persea. Preisigke, Wórterbuch, does not list the word; 
Liddell-Scott-Jones cites examples of“ stones,” in ipis, however, the 
word is accompanied by a genitive of definition, e.g. Geopon., I0, 4, 2 
dora TOP $owíkwr; 10, 15, 1, ócréor rod vepotkov. Although several kinds 
of fruit are mentioned in the letter, the absence of a limiting genitive 
makes it unsafe to conclude that the writer was speaking of fruit-stones: 
Ñ émirohy: sc. cov aut sim. Herakleices is trying to explain his reason 
for detaining the camel-drivers, an act which had troubled his cor- 
respondents (lines 1-2). The camels, Le now points out, had been loaded 
and the caravan was ready to depart when a letter arrived, from 
Horion presumably, which contained orders that called for immediate 
execution. The delay, he implies (lime 7 é{8]urduyy yap), was not 
without its advantages. . 

T. éyopácew: o for f. ra..c.Xa. t attempts to solve the reading have 
proved unsatisfactory. From line 9 it might be inferred that olive oil 
was mentioned, but the vestiges do not warrant its restoration.” For 
prices of olive oil, cf. Johnson, Romar, Fgypt, pp. 316-17. 

8. éro: what is left of the dotted letter suggests a rather than o, 
but the latter is demanced by iwToUpres (9). d4X$jAvOav: for the perfect 
ending in -a», see Mayers Gram., I, p. $23; Abel, Gram. du grec biblique, 
p. 95. É 

A. méumwv: nom. for ace., ag also in eĉos (line 10). 

10. 4uetv = ġpiv. 

13. viv mépmpes: the reading is very dcubtful, but the meaning is clear. 

14. Qakós: for the price of lentils see Johnson, op. cit. » p. 313. 
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.18 modero èk So n[é]voov vos(s) orarnpes. 
ékopagágugv Oia Parpéovs (Spaxpas) pg kal 
daxov (àpráßas) 8 kai .[...]s éBodalovs 
8 kal dvd SudBoA[o] y .[....] «a robs ix8i- 
as. KÓpicat mapa Xovj[oo]v evpiotov 
20 & èstri Giov p Ié]zpov iy, fdas A, 
Kal auia. Le. SHrwody pot èK arógov 
rjv ápráfiyv tepas éAatas Boer ový- 
 cacÜaí pe. mávres yàp èlýrovv airov kal 
gaxdy wpoxpelas dus é[rloydowor, Ké- 


RS 


` - > x= z “3 3 
pica, rapa Tov abro omvupid[to|y èv à éorw yA[o-] 


-— 


pod do[ív]«os pérpa 8o kal rods Bío xocis t£ 
perpiràs otvov maAaiov—pera modoù ; 
BE. I + S3 - » 7 f 
poyou éàv eüpa—kai óorày (ápráBas) B—. 
&ocmáto[v] "EAÉvgv, Marjovov koi rà radia, rohe- 
90 pay. Eppwoo.  ...|...]..vos "Astavo?. 
(continued in the left margin) 


3 $ 3 oy x ~ N 5 t £ 
ÈV TAXEL. OVX Edpov TOY xiTGVA TOV épeóCvAor ws 
nOerov. ei dè Grats v$av07- 


l5. oraripes = oraripos; the first r was retraced. 

18. lyé@vas: Pap. ix6vas. i 

20. õ:ýpwv: this is also the spelling in P. Osy., VI, 920, 1 (II/IIL 
cent.), the only occurrence of the word in the papyri cited by Liddell- 
Scott-Jones and Preisigke. See Grenfell and Hunt ad loc. The tree and 
its fruit, although common in Egypt, are not listed by Schnebel, Land- 
wirtschaft. Lucas (Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries [London, : 
1934], pp. 390-1) identifies it with the sidder Ziewphus spina Christi, 
and gives an excellent description of the fruit. “The second species of 
sidder mentioned (Z. spine Christi) grows in the Mediterranean region 
generally, including Egypt. where it is indigenous, and possibly also in 
tropical Africa. In Egypt it is called the nabk, though strictly this is 
the name of the fruit and not of the tree. The fruit is about the size 
of a small cherry and not unlike a yellowish-coloured cherry in appear- 
ance and it has one stone, not unlike & cherry stone in size and shape. 
The dried fruit is known in Egypt from predynastic times and has often 
been found in tombs." péas: cf. Schnebel, Landwirtschaft, p. 315. 

22. mevjpas == melpas. i 

23-24. «á»Tres krÀ.: this sentence, an interruption here, reverts to the 
mention of grain and lentils in lines 9-15. mpoxpelas: either advances 
for seed or for the sitometria -of the laborers. Cf. a[pox]pelay line 13. 

25. ToU atrov: i.e. Zovýgov line 19. 

28. Lóyov: the y was heavily retraced. 

31. épeótvAov: there are traces of ink on the.edges of the holes which’ 
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/ La Ad ^ 
vat go, évOdSe, wrippov arr»pova Kai Ta pérpa. dpóvrwov 
m / - F a 
TOU girov TOU repropévov eis VaB- 
Xs ~ , " - LS - 
Ow Kat roð girov XatpC-os. pi) dueAgs wept mévrov. 
Kópa mapa Earpéovs Xaiparos orvpl- ` 
So é * $ p + * tř mt M 3 jA 
vey o Qowikov puérpc rpia xai poas v Kat €rig TÓOÀLOV. - 


er 7 . * ^ 3 ~ 
Opa, oov p) HENS avrod. 


indicate the spelling given, rzther than épió£vXov. The word is here used 
as an adjective. Cf. P. Mien. Inv. 1648, 11. 

32. orypova:: cf. kpaxy in P, Mich. Inv. 1648, 11 and Pollux, VII, 75, 
cited above, where a distirction is made between the cotton thread, 
xpoxn, of the woof and the licen thread, orjuwv, of the warp. ppóvrisor: 
roov was added above tne line. Yópêw: probably a village in the 
Oxyrhynchite nome; sce Pre:sigke, Wörtzrbuch, Abschnitt 16a, s. v. 


^ 


TEANSLATION. 


Herakleides (?) to his dearest Horion, greeting. All who 
send letters send them concerning the camels. [I detained 
the men who accompany the camels. For it was after we 
had loaded.the camels vith bones that the letter was brought 
to me. [This was a gozd thing] for I was able to buy... 
at the price of one hundred twelve drachmae the metretes. 
y And it proved timely, tco,] for strangers have come looking for 
olive oil. When ycu were sending us lentils, you should have 
sent grain also, since yor know that we have none to furnish. 
If you do not wish to send it now, it can be obtained [here] at 
the price of a stater for one and one-half metra. If you send 
an advance now, send fira artabae of wheat. Lentils are being 
sold at the rate of two metra for the stater. I received through 
Phatres one hundred niaety-six drachmae and four artabae of 
lentils and fourteen . . . at an obol each and . ... at the rate 
of two obols each, and the fish. Receive from Soueros a basket in - 
which there are one metr-n of jujubes, thirty pomegranates, and 
fifteen gourds. "Tell me ez waat price for the artaba you wish me 
to buy succulent olives. For they were all asking for grain and 
lentils by way of advance in order that they might make prepara- 
tion. Receive from the same messenger a basket in which there 
are two metra of fresh cates and the six metretae two choes of 
old wine—it is orly with much trouble that I find any— 
and twelve artabae of bones. Greet Helen, Thaesion and her 
children, and Ptolemas. Farewell. Let (?) ...nos, the son of 
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Appian, come (?) at orce. I have not found the cotton chiton as 
I should have liked. If you want to have one woven for you here, 
send warp thread and the measurements. "Take thought about 
the grain which is being sent to Psobthis and the grain of 
Chairas. Do not neglect any one of all these things. Receive 
from Phatres, the son of Chairas, a basket in which there are 
three metra of dates and fifty pomegranates and a letter. See 
ihat you do not neglect it. : 


ARESKOUSA TO HERAKLES | 
Inv. 1648 92 x 14 em. _ Second century 


This letter, of unknown provenance, was acquired by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan through purchase. The papyrus is of a 


medium-brown color and is remarkably well preserved. There is | 


an upper margin of 2.5 cm, and a left one of 2 cm.; at the right 
the script comes close to the edge of the sheet. Below the fare- 
well formula is a broken, irregular margin about 2 cm. at its 
maximum. The letter is written across the fibres of the verso 
in a neatly-formed, upright cursive of medium size. The 
address, by the same hand but in larger letters, appears on 
the recto in the wide space (about 5 cm.) between two columns 
of a list and at right angles to them. The first column, in- 
complete along the left side, consists of six lines arranged in 
three groups of two lines each. Each line contains a name fol- 
lowed by place of origin, age, and income. Between the top 
margin and the first line is a blank space of 4 to 5 em. ; the first 
group is separated from the second by a like interval; the second 
from the third group by almost 5 em.; below the last line of the 
column is the irregular, blank margin noted in connection with 


the verso. The second column consists of three widely spaced : 


entries, of which only the first»two letters of each line are pré- 


served. These belong to names. There can be little doubt that 


this document formed part of a list of nominations or appoint- 
ments to liturgical service. After the roll had served its original 


purpose it was cut up, and a piece of it was used for the letter. . 


It is to be noted that a fragment of an official roll came to be at 
the disposal of a woman who reveals no connection with official- 
dom. That used papyri from various accounting offices and 
clerical bureaux were sold as scrap is implied in P. Col. Zen., II, 
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* 48; see also the review of the volume by H: C. Youtie,; A. J. P. 
LXIV (1948), p. $14. — — ; 

The writer informs her brother tkat, in view of Ge excessive 
demands made. by cerzain uridenufed persons for the care o2 


a Sow which she wants taem te vndertake, she is reluctant to 


incur too great an obligation without his consent. But pending 
‘his’ arrival she has paid them eight drachmae on account. O? 
. far more interest is the passage in lines 10-15. In this Areskousa. 
"asks for twenty drachmae's worth cf good cotton thread, pre- — 
sumably for the making or mending cf the cotton outer garments ^ 
"which are worn in the fields. P. I2nd., VIL, 142 (ca. 164/6 - 
A. D.), proves conclusively that co:ton. was grown in Upper 
Egypt; this papyrus affords decisive evidence that it’ must alse 
have. been in fairly common use in the second century. es 

„The rest of the letter is devoted to the u usual MEA of good 
wishes from house to Louse. 


P - 
* 


*Apéoxovea "Hpa«Mfox TH CHAI 
i xupeiv. 
Sypaties por mept ris vs i) pales’ 3 map poi pat è- 
véyka i Xopynyjca: 3iTj Tpopia. aa yap TÓ pe ) 
5 Oédew yopyyjoat Adyous obk OAC ovs. åvýveykar, 
oik @dppn<ca> & cov rogobrey Aóyov Vroacija: - E 
dyev THs ois yvópms. ĞAN émi Móyp Ewka abrois ” 
Òpaypàs ókrà fos dv vapayévg Kal siðs 9 duv- , 
c$óvgcas. rois 86 c-bÀo xopyyó 9 émty- 
10 roto. aly |ry miv-es por wéppgs tO åyoyiw 


l. 'Apéckovca: not listed ên Preisigkes Namenbuch, but see Pape’e 
Eigennamen. Cf. also Hesperia, X (141), p. 64, no. 30. "HpakMjot: 
: for.the heteroclite. forms of 'HpaxAgs.soe La Mem. gr. Herc., 162: 
note 2. 

3. bés: Pap. tos. pa: = pe. 

4. rpodia = rpodeia. = 

5. ,dvqveyrav: the subject reappears in a’rois (line 7). 

7. éwi.Aéyq@: the more usual expression is éwl Adyou. | " 

9. wédois: the context suggests youmg pigs. 

10. dywylw: Preisigke, Wörterbuch, s. v. in Abschnitt 18; limits the 
meaning of the word to a “load” in the metrological sense. Liddell- 
Scott-Jones, citing P. Petrie, ITI, p. 101, cefines it also as the “ carriage 
of such a load," i.e. the actual transportation ‘of it. In P. Ony., X, 
1293, 21 eis rò GAdo d'yy:cv means " wai; for the next shipment” and 
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/ i 3 ? 8 ` y- 8 H / 4 
rovro épiogvAov Spayxpas doo. azovOalas kpó- 
3 /, P 
Kys. GAN pa pn ayednons rel of ddeApot gov érev- 
z 3 at ? z ~ 3 ? 
|  durny ovK éyovor extpiBeyrwy röv éptoco- 
$ o ăě œ A f x € 7 M 
. Áev abrOv, Kal xpeiay Exovot ós oióas kaÜà 
, > 3 9 7X 7 Id ^ 
10  mávrore êv àypo SitatpetBovor. doracat Tovs 
s £ 3 ¥ » / / / 
gous Távras Kar’ Ovopa. üomáGerai ge Xappos 
` / ld [d 
Kai “HpaxAetdns kai Tavexorys kai Zapamioy 
Kai 0 pexpos YevOns kai lTa)pis kai "AmoAAová- 
piov Kai oi wap’ huey TüyTEs. 
20 &[ p poco. 


"HpakAjot X adeX (pd) mapa “Apel oxovons 


this use is confirmed by P. Princeton, ITI, 153, 7. It is not unlikely 
that the meaning could be further extended from the.act of transporta- 
tion to the transport itself, i. e., the carrier or pack train. By rë dywyig 
roúrw the writer meant to say, on the basis of this interpretation, that 
her brother should send her 20 dr.s worth of xpéxy cn the return journey 
of the same carrier to which she entrusts the present letter. i 

ll. épioktdkov: the word should be construed with 3payuàs eikooi, with 
xpoxys in apposition. On its occurrence in the papyri see the intro- 
duction to P. Mich. Inv. 3630. i 

12. érevdirny: so far as we know, this is the first occurrence of the 
word in the papyri; for the relatively rare instances in literature see 
Liddell-Scott-Jones, s. v. 

13. épogikwy: the writer uses the plural in the sense of “ cotton 
garments,” as we speak of “ cottons.” l 

15. OarpetBovat == dtarpiBovar. 

18. peckpds == pukpós. 

20. There is a blank space of 1 cm. between the close of the,letter and 
the farewell formula. 


A f 
21. d&eX(@@): Pap. ade. A space of 3cm. was left between the end 
of the first name and the large tie-mark, and one of 2.5 em. between the 
latter and the alpha of áceA (o). 


TRANSLATION. 


Areskousa to Herakles, her brother, greeting. You wrote me 
about the sow that I should sell it, or take it home, or provide 
the cost for its support. As a matter of fact, although I am 
willing to provide the cost, they submitted estimates that were 
not small, and I did not venture to commit myself to so great 
an expenditure without your decision. However, I gave them 
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eight drachmae on account until you arrive and küow what you 
have bargained for. But fcr the litter I am providing what they 
ask. By all means send me by this shipment twenty drachmae’s . 
worth of good cotton threac. See that you do not neglect it, 
since your brothers have no outer garments, now that their 


 eotton ones are worn out, and they need them, as you know, 


- 


inasmuch, as they spend ail their time in the field. Give my 


greeting individually to al your household. Charmos greets 


you, as do also Heraklaides and Tanechotes and Sarapion and the 
little Seuthes and Tauris and Apollonarion and our whole family. : 


Farewell. : TA 
( Address) : To Herakles, her brother, from Areskousa. 
‘J. G. WINTER, 
H. C. Yourrs. | 


UNIVERSITY or MICHIGAN. 


LI 


REVIEWS. 


= Marvy P. NinssoN. Geschichte der griechischen Religion, erster 
Band, bis zur griechisehen Weltherrschaft. München, C. H. 
Beck, 1941. Pp. xxiv + 823; 52 plates; 8 text figs. R.M. 33.75. 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, fünfte Abteilung; zweiter 
Teil, erster Band.) | 


This monumental volume may well represent the culmination, 
though, we confidently hope, not the conclusion, of a life-work 
devoted to the study of Greek religion by an acknowledged master in 
the field. As the author's footnotes on several topics indicate, some 
of his previous writings are preliminary studies of problems treated 
here. While the student must still turn to them for fuller discussion 
and documentation of those problems, it is a great satisfaction to 
find in the book not only Professor Nilsson’s mature views of every 
really important question that an inquirer may raise about Hellenic 
religion, but also generous guidance towards other treatments of 
controversial subjects, whether they agree or disagree with his own 
opinions. The magnitude of the subject has made it necessary to 
close this part of the history at a natural limit, the time of Alex- 
ander’s world eonquest. The approach to perfection achieved’ in this 
volume will not be easy to repeat in the second. 

The idea of this work belongs, of course, to the general organiza- 
tion of a great German scheme, the Iwan von Miller Handbuch, 
which has well served the needs of three generations of classieal 
students. But here has been added an element which is often sadly 
missed in some of the most vigorous and stimulating products of 
German learning—it is a dogged holding fast, through thick and : 
thin, to simple common sense in the interpretation of data, often 
terribly confused, both literary and archaeological. Nilsson has 
been heard to speak with a certain natural pride of his descent from 
farming folk in Sweden. A part of that good heritage shows itself 
in his knowledge of popular custom and superstition and of the 
interworking of religion with agricultural life; another part, more 
important here, consists in the clear, practical judgment with which 
he measures conflicting erguments, and resolutely refuses to be taken 
in tow by any theory, however ingenious and interesting, which 
deserts historical research and sound reasoning for the byways of 
speeulation unchecked by trustworthy evidence. To insist upon this 
difference in the author's favor may seem ungrateful in view of our 
debt to other investigatcrs; but if is none the less significant that in 
the fairly numerous places where Nilsson dissents from such able 
writers as Rohde, Wilamowitz, and Dieterich in Germany, or Murray, 
Miss Harrison, Cook, or Cornford in England, an impartial reader is 
likely to cast his vote on the side of the Swedish scholar. 

Users of the book will be grateful for some examples of this sound 
judgment which are announced in the preface. For one thing, the 
author has made it, a rule to use “a. a. O.” (loc. cit.) without further 
indication only when the previous citation 1s in the immediate neigh- 
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borhood; otherwise he gives a page reference to the last preceding 
passage where the work in question is mentioned. .If this good 
example were generally follcwed, learned authors would escape many 
maledictions from readers vlo are otherwise ready to praise. For 
another, he has limited his -eferenees to the. necessary number; 
“Teh bin kein Freund von Zitatennestern.’ He further explains 
that where the literature besering uson a special problem is given in 
ful in an easily accessible veference book or special monograph 
which the investigator must we, he cites the modern work. Studies | 


, that have not keen gathered. irto comprehensive reference books are 


- 


3 


- 


in general painstakingly mentioned. The ancient sources cited are 
selected ih such a manner as to avoid needless duplication of evi- 
dence; but where necessary to the argument, the documentation is 
exhaustive and the mare Important passages are quoted verbatim. 
The work opens with en introduction (€0 pages) which surveys : 
the history of the subject since 18C0, then diseussés mythology as it 
is related to the study o£ religions, and the general characteristics of 
primitive religion. The firs: major division of the work deals with 
the ideas and p-actiees that Ke at the foundations of Greek religion— 
notions of power and holiness cannected with sacred places and 
objects, notions of purify és shown in social regulations; magical 
elements in cult; sacrifices and votive gifts; song, prayer, and 
dancing; divinetion; beliefs about death and the soul; amulets and 
fetish-lke objests; lower groups cf superhuman beings, daimones, 
mixed forms, such as sirers. satyrs, Pan, also water-deities and 
nymphs. In this division the method is necessarily descriptive 


‘rather than historical, since the phenomena dealt with appear a 


all periods. _ 
The treatment of the p-ekistorie period, which follows, shows the 
mastery which Nilsson hes proved in his previous works on this sub- 
ject, and, like them, i; pars special attention to the survival of 
Minoan religion in Greece, and to the delicate problem of Mycenaean 
and Greek elements in Homer. The author's interest in this section 
of the work hes led him tc =avor it in the choice of illustrations, 
for exactly half of the admi-able plates belong to this division. His 
preface seems to anticipete ericicisra on this score, for he points out 
that the plates were not ictended to illustrate all sides of Greek 
religion, but tc provide an erchaeolozical basis for his exposition 
where literary sources are scanty or lacking. When the second 
volume of the work appears, however, many readers will long for 
still a third, in which the ilustrations used for Volumes I and II 
will be repeated with brief but adequate explanations, and also a 
generous number added to cover other aspects of Greek religion. 
The present work and its ecntinustior will deserve as their com- ' 
panion a new and eomprehznsive arehaeological atlas of Greek 
religion at all periods. m" 
To return to the plar of the book, the historical portion, in a 
strict sense, begins with the third secticn, ^ The Gods.” Like other 
writers, Nilsson divides the Ge:ties into two groups, the older and the 


younger gods, and adds a few paees on immigrant deities adopted 


by the Greeks in the earliest times. Some controversy will center’ 
in this division, for students ere far from agreeing about the origin 
and functions, e.g., of Fase don, Artemis, and Apollo. The fourth 
division (the archaic period) comprises some diificult problems— 
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ecstatic and legalistic tendeneies, d. vatem solis: Pytha- 
'goreanism, the 1 relation of religion and the state. Finally the classical 
period is treated in a very able section of 100 pages, which does full 
justice not only to the religious position of the poets, but also to the 
religion of the average man. The pages dealing with, Xenophon 
deserve speeial mention. i 

The scheme of the book inevitably entails some repetition, as any 
plan for such a' subject would do. But.the brief reminders justify 
themselves, and the author’s cross-references make it easy to turn 
back, when necessary, to the earlier treatment of the repeated topic. 
I am not competent to judge. whether the style of the book would 
satisfy a German eritie, but it is safe to say that a writer who has 
published several books in that language would offend only the most 
captious reviewers. To a foreigner the auihor's language seems 
simple, unpretentious, and in general clearer than the involved ‘style 
employed by many German scholars. 

Taken as a whole, Nilsson’s work is sound in' method, admirable in 
its profound learning, its thorough ‘research, and its well-reasoned 
conclusions; and'I do not consider ita reviewer’s business to magnify 
his own function by laying disproportionate emphasis upon the few 
points where he disagrees with the author. Still, it may be worth . 
while to mention some doubts. 

Nilsson's concluding words (p. 797) mig it clear that his chief 
aim is to set forth not the higher developments of religious thought 
but the religion of ordinary Greeks, as affected by their state and ' 
social institutions. This sound method, if too strietly applied, may 
lead to occasional neglect of individual religious thought and feeling. 
In discussing the hope of a future life in connection with the 
mysteries (p. 640), he argues that * ancient times” knew the idea of 
the immortality of the family (des Geschlechts), but not the craving 
for individual immortality which is swell known in the later periods 
of antiquity, not to mention the modern age. This statement needs 
to be clarified or given further support, perkaps both. The words 
* die alte Zeit" are not very definite, and “‘ Geschlecht” ean mean 
not only family, but more broadly, clan or race. Immortality may 
be predicated of a family when son succeeds father in an unbroken 
line, and the thought of such immortality as that may be émi kai 
Üaváro Pdppaxoy KéAduorov. in Herodotus’ story. Solon calls Tellus 
of Athens névrwv 6dBiwraros, because he had seen his sons and grand- 
sons grow up in strength and worth, and then had died fighting 
bravely for his country; and the nobility and prowess of their 
descendants give some comfort to the dead in Hades (Pindar, OL, 
8, 77-84; 14, 20-4; Pyth., 5, 96-103). Whether the thought.of con- 
tinned life and prosperity for a broader group would mean more to 
the Greek confronted with death than to a modern man is doubtful. 
Would assurance of continuity even in the family give a satisfying 
answer to the question “ What of the future life?" , Man goes into 


the unknown alone, and what it holds concerns himself. The idea ' 


of individual immortality in the sense of some continued conscious- 
ness after death is present from the beginning. A man might be , 
indifferent to that idea, as many active and sturdy minds are. He 
might prefer extinetion to so faint and dreary an after life as that 
depicted by Homer. ne he not desire someting better? And 
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ean we be sure that, Homer s ida of life beyond the grave was the 
only one current in ‘his time? The bitzer words in Od., XT, 488-91 are 
spoken by Achilles, a young prince snatched from life in full strength 
and beauty, and from power amd fame that set him far above his. 
fellows; and in general Homer expr2sses the view taken by’ people 
who are quite at ease in th: s world end have no desire to exchange 
their life for another. Who shall say that the poor and hard-pressed - 
peasant did not look upon death as offering him not merely release 
from his labors but also somethirg desirable, however crudely 
imagined? It is among such p2ople that one would expéet such a 
belief to grow up. The ides of a wish-land, a Land of Cockaigne in 
Hades probably occurred to many men long. before it made any 
impression upon literature: and a worthier conception of immor- 
tality, with the wish to enjoy it, doubtless dwelt in the minds of men 
for a long time before it was given a more definite form by religious 
teachers. It is admitted, cf ecurse. that this criticism represents. - 


‘merely a difference of opinion about matters that are not capable of. . 


démonstration. 
In common with a majority o2 American and English students of 


. religion, the reviewer holds fo the belief that Apollo is a Greek deity. 
'. Nilsson's arguments for an Crwenzal origin are impressive, almost 


overpowering; yet I am nor corvinced. The subject cannot be dis- 
cussed in detail within the proper limits of a review. I shall only 


. venture- to indicate an approach to the problem which I do not 
|^ remember to have seer. sugg2stec by others. In his discussion of the : 


immigrant gods (pp. 56€ f.) Nilsson asserts that the divinities whom 
the Greeks certainly brought wich them are all brothers and sisters 
of Zeus. The great gocs taa; are considered children of Zeus are 
of Minoan origin, like Athena, or foreigners like Ares, Apollo, 
Aphrodite, Dionysus. “Tt is significent that Apollo was made a son 
of Zeus; that shows that he does not belong among the gods brought 


. by the Greeks.” 


- 


If, however, in the language of purbropaldgistés Apollo belonged . 
to a ' different age-class, if he wes a god of the younger men of the 
Greek tribes as Zeus was th» god of zZheir chiefs and rulers, his con- 
nection with Zeus as a son might be axplained without the necessity 
of assuming an alien origin. This hypothesis would account not 
only for his perpetual youthfulress in art, but also for some of his 
attributes and functions. His bow is a relie of an ancient stage of 
culture when that weapon 5elorged to young men both as hunters 


: and as warriors; as a god of yorng men he would be the protector of 


shepherds and a guardian of crops against depredation by man. and 


beast, and also against subiler evils “that could not be repelled by 


ordinary human strength—hlight, murrain, end other plagues. From 
such beginnings many of Apollos functions would develop naturally; 
others he would acquire, as it were, by conquest. 

It is not hard to believe that this type of Apollo was transplanted 


. to Asia by some‘ early movement of a Greek stock; and there he 


might acquire characteristics quize different from the Apollo brought 
into the peninsula by Greexs who came from the north—including 
even the birthday on tke seventh of the month, to which Nilsson ` 


‘attaches much importance as sn argument for an eastern origin 


(pp. 529 £.). But this Asiasie Apollc would in time modify the idea 
of the god. held by the Greeks of d the convergence of the 
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two branches from the same parent stem res sults in the eomplex 
divinity that the study of myths, cults, and monuments reveals to us. 
Nilsson himself employs a somewhat similar theory of separation and 
subsequent convergence to explain the different aspeets of Dionysus, 
a Thracian deity carried by his worshippers into peninsular Greece 
and into northwestern Asia Minor, undergoing certain changes and 
developments in both regions (pp. 586f., 545 £., 567 f.). 

Another view of Nilsson’s, which runs counter to the current 
opinion, seems to me to be completely established. This is his expla- 
nation of the anodos of Kore as the bringing up of the seed-corn 
from the store-pits for the autumn sowing (p.444). His treatment 
of Poseidon, particularly his refusal to accept certain ingenious but 
fine-spun theories, is thoroughly sensible (see, for example, pp. 417, 
n. 4; 420; 421, n. 10). 

These comments are necessarily ied to a very few points chosen 
here and there from a work of extraordinary richness and value. In 
closing them I should feel more acutely aware of the inadequacy of 
this review if I failed to urge the study of the book upon all who 
would understand any department of Greek civilization. Some bril- 
liant and learned editions of Greek poets and dramatists have fallen 
short of well-rounded completeness because their authors were ill- 
grounded in the' history and development of Greek religion; and 
studies of political and social history that pass lightly over the 
beliefs and religious practices of the people are equally deficient. As 
the most modern and most learned exposition of a subject of prime 
importance, Nilsson’s werk should be read by all who teach or write 
about things Greek. ; 

A work “of this size, containing many thousands of references to 
ancient and modern authors, cannot be brought out without some 
minor errors; the marvel is that they should be relatively few and 
for the most part of minimal importance. The following are listed 
for use, or consideration, when the time comes for a revision. 

P.11: Professor Murray is still, I believe, not Sir Gilbert. P. 23, 
line 5, first sentence: tke novella ‘should be listed with legend and 
marchen, particularly sixce the story of Stheneboia definitely belongs 
to that form. P. 62, line 12: there is something approaching the 
Homerie use of iepós in Aristophanes, Ran. 652, though Radermacher 
in his note takes it as equivalent to (etos. It is not “pious.” P. 92, 
n. 1: the eut in Harrison's Prolegomena is 55 not 56. P. 94, n. 3: 
ef. Theoeritus, 17, 36 £., which suggests that the miracle worked by. 
Helen upon the ugly baby (the future mother o? Damaratus) may 
be interpreted not (as Nilsson allows us to infer) merely negatively, 
as rubbing away the ugliness, but positively, as a gift of beauty by 
the divine touch. P. 159, n. 1: add reference to F. E. Robbins, 
Class. Phil, XI (1916), pp. 278-02. P. 168, line 1: read Lawson. 
P. 186, five lines from end of text: in speaking of a meteor should 
mot the word be niéderfallen? P. 202, n. 4: read Ahrens. P. 242, 
eight lines from end of text read r 188. P. 249, n. 1: xead * lustral 
basins.” P. 328, middle: the comment abort the quarrels of the gods 
in Homer sear cely does justice to the factor of courtly frivolity in 
the audience, or to the curious tendency of many basically religious 
peoples to amuse themselves with discreditable stories about their 
gods. P. 469: the fourth sentence of the second paragraph is abrupt, 
and perhaps incomplete; a reference to male spirits of the wilds is 
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‘needed as well as to the nymphs. P. 496, last paragraph: one may 


- 


. add, apropos of Hephaestus, that ix arimitive societies lame men, 


being unfit for war, might naturally be given the duties of a smith. 
P. 504, n. 3: read. Godley. P. 533, lise 10: read 0ío0Aa. P. 559, 
line 11: read moire. Pp. E60 £, r. 7:ds it certain that Plate 33, í 


does not répresent simply a erudə H rmes, rather than Priapus? 


P. 689, n. 3: it may be worth while to add a reference to Gow, 
J. H. S. LVIII (1938), po. 180-4, o3 the date of the Adonia at 
Alexandria, although the institution cf -hat festival falls in a period 
beyond the range of Nilsson's volume. P. 689, n. 6, on gardens of 
Adonis: ef.:H. Sulze, Angeles, IIT (12323), pp. 12-91. P. 758, end of 
first paragr aph: read rerapratoy. 

A final remark: tke writer shows mo partiality in his use of 
authorities.: He knows and freely estes the works of English and 
American as well as European writers. This breadth of interest and 
knowledge confirms the eonüdence whieh many other considerations 


- inspire in the reader. 
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Me EHRENBERG. Ths People cf A -istophanes: A Sociology of 
` Old Attic Comedy. Oxford, Basi peeve’, 1943. Pp. xii 
+ 320; frontispiece ; 19 plates. 2&s. 


Nearly thirty years ago the late Joan Wiliams White told me 
that the chief aim of his projecsed editioa of Aristophanes was to put 
at the command of the modern reale- the information possessed by 


. the speetator who sat in the beck row cf the theatre when the plays 


of Aristophanes were produzed. V/hite lived to bring out only two 
important volumes preliminary to his dition, and his large collec- 
tions of material still -await the labcrs 0. some fortunate scholar who 
may one day bestow on taem thé wtizaa manus. Meanwhile we shall 
do well to keep an eye on that ideal spectator in the back row and : 
his brother in the chorus, and to eonsicer what manner of creature 
they are. i 
For the people of Aristophanes, the people whom he depicted and 
for whom he composed his eomedies, sre now able to. help us in 
unexpected ways to supplement our kacwledge of ancient times, and 
even of ourselves. Though the social én». economic history of ancient : 
Greece and Rome is a somewaat new Cistipline, it has already passed 
through sevéral phases, vaciLating betw. en the tendency to interpret 
antiquity too much in terms 5? modern ezonomic determinism and an 
opposite tendency to minimize economic forces. In the work under 
review, the well-known histerian Victo- Ehrenberg, formerly pro- 
fessor at Prague and now 8 lecturer it an English university, has 
set himself the task of avoiding these e-tremes, “first by limiting his 
field to the serutiny of a sinzle importeat period and in the second 


. place by using the evidenze cf Old Atzic Comedy to supplement and 


give significance and life to the familiaz archaeological and literary 

evidence. The “ facts” presented by coms and inseriptions too often 

lack context; the ideas contained in spe-ches and treatises too often 

are colored by the special pleading of tke writer. In order to recon- 
| 
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í struct the psychological atmosphere of social life, Ehrenberg argues 
in ‘his intr oductory chapter, we should listen to the voices of the 
people of comedy, for hare at length is “reality.” No doubt, as he 
admits, there is special pleading and comic exaggeration in comedy: 
no doubt comedy must be supplemented by other evidence; no doubt, 
as he reminds us in the words of the chorus-leader in the Peace 
(618, quoted on p. 9), “ there is a lot we don’t know." But comedy, 
better than any other source, unconsciously tells us much that we 
don’t know, both as to facts and as to their context. The present 
book, admirable in its deft marshalling and cautious interpretation 
of the most elusive materials, is the first te deal thoroughly and 
competently with all this rather neglected evidence. 

The second chapter exhibits the unity of Old Comedy and its 
growth in close relation with the other developments of the period; 
the even more significant unity between “spectators and poets and 
choruses ” (Thesm. 391), especially in the parabasis; and, in spite of 
the fantasy of the plots, the “reality” of comedy in its portrayal 
of real, representative people and life, even though the people are 
usually types rather than highly individualized beings. 

The third chapter rapidly surveys the several comedies, taken as 
wholes, thus disclosing what cannot be derived from mosaies of 
quotations from comedy in general, thovgh the latter method is 
appropriately employed in the later chapters. From this survey 
certain valuable observations emerge. In the Ackarnians, ihe alloca- 
tion of the róles of the advocates of peace and of war is deliberate: 
both are rural and middle-class, so that the Acharnian Marathonoma- 
choi may be won over, these patriotic countrymen who have been 
imposed on by Pericles ana the Megarian Decree. The point of view - 
throughout is that of the average “small man"; the peace that is 
sought is personal, not political. The Knights is directed not against: 
. war as such, but against corrupt polities; the aristocratic knights 
side with the sausage-seller, against the demagogues, but this does 
not imply any political plea for oligarchy. The Clouds, in attacking . 
the new education, emphasizes the contrast between two generations 
of Athenians; Aristophanes does not realize that Socrates would in 
truth have been his best ally against the demagogues. In the Wasps, 
the attack is again on she demagogic democracy, this time in par- 
ticular on the perversion of the popular courts; again the two genera- 
tions are contrasted, but this time it is the older generation and the 
elderly heliasts who are criticized, though superficially only.in the 
limited sense that the heliasts do not even profit by the system. The 
Trygaeus of the Peace, like the Dicaeopolis of the Acharnians, is a 
peasant, though the chorus of rusties is this time less bellieose than in 
the earlier play; and the peace of this play, unlike the private peace 
of Dieaeopolis, is Panhellenic, though (like the actnal Peace of 
Nicias) an unreal attemot to revive the status quc. 

The. Birds is an escape from reality to a polis apragmon; not from 
democracy (for it is a democracy which is immediately set up in the 
new city), but from litigation and the other self-seeking traits of 
Athenian life; it is a moral, not a political, principle that underlies 
the rejection of the profiteering interlopers; disinterested public 
service and work are the ideals. The Lysistrata is another play of 
escape: defeatist, pacifist, Panhellenic, Utopian, but withal courage- 
ous and humane. The Thesmophoriazusae and the Frogs, alike 
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` concerned with literature, alike A rama 2 by dis io to which | 
' it conveys political and sceial wisdom : (Frogs 1009 f. ); yet the! 
victory of Aeschylus over: Euripides is almost arbitrary; he must 
win, as the representative of the Mcrathonomachoi, for Aristophanes 
holds that character and education mast be based on morals rather 
than on polities and intellect, ani his ideal is one of amnesty, 
` concord, and the kaloskagath. Os. 

‘The Ecclesiasusae and the Plutus, like the Wasps, are “ social ” 
dramas, but unlike it they express nos so much criticism of existing 
conditions as a longing for an ideal society. The Ecclesiazusae, to 
be sure, criticizes bad polities (run 3y men), disguised under the 
"argument in' fay or of a bette? polities (to be run by women, suggests 
the poet, tongue in cheek); and it also gently satirizes communism, 
giving an opposite turn (from polities to economics) from that of 
Plato (from economics to politics and ethics), drawing a contrast 


(730 ff.) between the “ political man’ and the “ economie man” in. ` 
their reactions £o the new programme. The Plutus presents the | 
. ` rural proletariat, victims of a depression, as the deserving people 


` who would be rich if Plutus were not blind; give him back his sight, 
and they will prosper; only the present profiteers (and the gods t) 
wil suffer by the change. 

‘Thus we have seen Aristophanes and his age passing fro a 


‘political to an economic outlook, from tae political consciousness of’ 


the citizen to the economic purpose of the individual. The remain- 


- ing chapters examine in great detai. the various aspects of this 
' change, seeking to identify th» several types of character and interest, 


and to find an underlying unity in tie picture.. Here the method 
becomes once more that of tae * moszie" of passages from Aristo- 
phanes and the other poets o2 Old Attie Comedy, amplified here and 
there by other evidence. «Twenty-four closely-packed pages of 
invaluable indices of passages are required to control this material.) 
Within the limits of a review it is possible to indicate only a few of 
the more significant conclusions; not all cf them are novel, but all are 


supported by full documentetion. The most important, frequently: 


emphasized, is, if I may reph-ase it, that the typical Athenian citizen 
‘of the period is the “ petit bourgeois, ” xhether of town or of country, 
whose interests become less and less aolitical, more and more eco- 
nomic; an unheroie, moderztely hard-working person, relying on 
state pay or food only fauie de mieng r intellectually curious but not 
..an intellectual; peace-loving, but chiefly for materialistic rather than 
‘idealistic reasons. 

Chapter III (The Farmer) adds little to our knowledge of the 


economie basis of Attie farming but traces'the partial deterioration , 


of the farmer during the career of Aristophanes till he tended to 
belong to a proletariat. The deterioration was partly counterbalanced 
by migrations to the city, by improved methods of farming, and by 
export trade. The slight though growing cleavage between town and 
country in this period has ger.erally. bean exaggerated. Aristophanes 
glorifies the peace-loving farmers but is “unhistorical” in the im- 
portance that he gives to ferming. Similarly, the old aristocracy, 
was dying in, his day (Chapter IV, The-Upper Classes) ; its nostalgic 
longing for the old way of Hie was essentially unreal. Meanwhile 
(Chapter V, Tráders and 'raftsmen) the business classes, were 
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.inereasing in importance. though “ big business” was rare; salé was | 


‘most often direct from small producer to customer, middlemen being 
rare except in the sale of fish and in certain kinds of foreign trade, 


such as pottery; oil, and grain, only thé latter being under state - 


control. The retailer (kapelos), who: came most closely in contact 
with the average man had least social esteem, unlike the foreign 


trader (emporos, not necessarily a wholesale trader), who enjoyed ' 


some respeet; but they both belonged to the same aocial elass, and in 
general there was no “class struggle.” What prejudice there ever 
was against banausia, like: the esteem of agriculture, was largely 
traditional, or comes from the philosophers of the next century. But 
Aristophanes ineludes in his contempt of retailers the intellectual 
specialists. The assembly consisted (Chapter VI, Citizens. and 
‘Foreigners) of the typical petit bourgeois, whether peasant, trades- 
man, or artisan, whether rich.or poor; but many crafts and trades 
employed also meties, some of whom were wealthy and few of whom 
were under social handicaps; “the barrier of political privilege was 


high, but social life flowed over it" (p. 121); and Aristophanes, ` 


unlike the official democratic policy, would have enfranchised the: 


metics. Economie jealousy between citizens and meties hardly . 


existed, except when the latter usurped citizen rights such as grain 
distributions. If anything, the political duties of citizens put them at 
an economic disadvantace. . 

Slavery (Chapter VII, The Slaves) was accepted as a normal and 
natural fact; even poor men often had slaves, though few Athenians 
had many. But slaves performed the same- kind of work as/did 


freemen, especially in the crafts (less in farming), so that there was. 


no real competition between slave and free labor. In fact, Athenian 
economy was influenced by slavery far less than 1s generally supposed. 
Except for the state slaves who were barbarously used in the mines, 
the treatment of slaves varied with the characters of their masters, 
though comedy exaggerates: both their privileges and their hardships, 
as the “Old Oligareh" exaggerates the former. Chapter VIII 
(Family and Neighbours) supplements legal facts derived from 
other. kinds of evidence; eomedy and the testimony of vase-paintings 


and grave-reliefs provide a living and intimate picture of the “ small ' 
man," the, ^ man in the street," who is to be found everywhere, and - 


who rules Athens. His ideal is *to be wealthy and successful, to 
win one’s lawsuits, to be happy; and to help one’s friends ” (Knights 
92 f£.). 

Money and Property (Chapter IX) naturally figure often in eom- 
edy; but it is difficult to construct from it a price seale, except to note 
the tendency of prices to rise somewhat, especially for wheat. The 
payment of jurors, which almost amounted to an’ old-age. pension, 
and later of assemblymen, attracted only tae least competent citizens 
from more lucrative work; the more liberal pay of officials was in 
‘ theory a fair compensation for ihe: necessary negleet of private. 
affairs. The Plutus is revealing in its exhibition of frugality and 
avarice among the new poor and the new rich, and of a new cynicism; 
there is no justice in the distribution of wealth, it appears. On the 
other hand, we may add that the Athenians knew little of what T. 
Veblen termed “-¢onspicuous spending" (for Nicias and Alcibiades 
were exceptional); actual public charity was scanty, and actual 
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paupers were few, til laz er; anc vai was now seen in a new light, 
as an incentive to work and therefore to. eiv:lization (Plutus 510 ff; 

527 ff.). Ehrenberg sees moze economic revival in the fourth éentury 
than does Rostovtzeff. And here, as elsewhere, he insists on the 
unity of the middle elass, spread over town and eountry, eraftsman 
and peasant, shopkeeper anc trader; the idea of'a tripartite division 
of citizens, ‘rich, poor, and middle-class, is only theoretical, and holds 
only as to property, no; as to social groups. The final paragraph 


(p. 184), summarizing these points, emphasizes the Athenian econ-- 
omy as one based on the cmall-seale work of many men, not on 


. eapital. — ' 

The testimony of Aristcphanes with vegard to Religion and 
Education (Chapter X! reveals “a significant mixture of pious 
devotion, utilitarian considerations, and good-natured fun" (p. 188). 
It is a difficult task fo determine how far a given passage reveals 


real belief, how far scepticism or the part of the poet or of his : 


audience, who need not necessarily have agreed on these matters. 
Indeed it is fair to ask, I think, ¿ust what “ belief” means in this 
period. Doubtless the poet is less superstitious, more irreverent, 
than most of the spectators. Parody of religious language or cult 


does not prove asebeia on the part a? the poet; on the other hand. 


he does show indirectly that considerable scepticism existed, along 
with old-fashioned piety. Moreover he is opposed to the sophistie 
scepticism, comically: attribuzed to Socrates, whose downfall in the 
. Clouds is specifically conr.ected with his “sinning against the gods ” 
(1506-9). Plato’s Soeratas declares (Apology 18 B, 19 C) that his 
great danger arises from the faise picture of himself painted in the 
Clouds; but Plato's Sym-poscum, with. what I regard as remarkable 
artistic restraint in refusing to allow the shadow of future events to 
fall across a particular scene, betrays no hostility between the poet 
and the philosopher. Ekrenberg ir fact holds that “Plato, when he 
composed the Symposion. can hardly have believed that Aristophanes 
was in any decisive way an azcessory, even an unwilling accessory to 
the disaster which befell his beloved teacher" (p.197). If that is 
irue, it is hard to agree with him- that the misunderstanding of 
Socrates was “not on the poet’s part . . . but on the part of the 
audience” (p.198), especially since he goes on to argue, rightly, I 
‘think, that the poet/s zeal inzentior “was to attack Sokrates as the 
true sophist, as the inezrnation of ell sophists," and further that 
“the real Sokrates actuelly fought for the old ideals with new 


weapons and for new reasons" (5.199; ef. p. 38). This contentionis ` 


consistent with the remark (p.208) that comedy attaeked two 
groups: the' uneducated, and the mzseducated (those who. neglected 
the interests of the poliz in favor of merely personal advantage). 
I cannot but conclude that Aristophanes did not understand Socrates 
and did not.eare to understard kim. 

In dealing with War and Peace (Chapter XI) Ehrenberg finds 


Aristophanes both less id2alistic and less realistic than does Murray.- 


Comedy distorts the fea2ures of war, doing justice neither to its 

‘heroic achievements nori» its grim casualties: the military type that 

it admires, the hoplite Mcrathonomeches, belongs to the past and has 

been replaced by the bourgeois. rowers; and comedy reflects a real 

decline in soldierly and civie spirit. (A mincr concession by the poet 
i 
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to the “ militarists;” however, neglected by our author, is to be found 


.in the Birds, 1360-9.) A-pacifist opposed to the '*war-mongers," 


even a defeatist, Aristophanes of course is; but his pacifism is neither 
rationalistic, like that of contemporary and later sophists, nor truly 
idealistic, but chiefly materialistic. It is “ prudent opportunism and. 
prosaic self-interest” (p.222), first in terms of private advantage, 
and only after 421 or even after 403 illuminated by any appreciation 
of the idealistic or Panhellenic thought which saw through the “ great 


‘illusion 7” of war, Here Ehrenberg tends zo diseount the evidence 


collected by W. M. Hugill (Panhellenism in Aristophanes'[Chieagoy 

Two chapters. (XII, Economies and the State; XIII, The People 
and,the State) trace in comedy the transition from the Periclean 
ideal of citizenship, the fusion of private ard publie responsibilities, 
to the ideal of the “ unpolitical man," the asragmon. Aristophanes, 
the frank quietist, contends for an unpolitieal ideal and discourages 
all attempts at idealizaticn, except the glorification of rural life and 
of food. In his Athens the economie activities of the state are 
limited; most men can be attracted to public service only by pay; 


. the food-supply is controlled by the state, partly for political 


reasons; customs and direct taxes only gradually’ assume economic 
importance. The Megarian Decree is a prohibition both of trade and 
of traffic, “contrary to all law and custom,” and is a hostile act 


dietated by polities, not by economics (pp. 243 ff.). The attacks of 


comedy on the sovereign Athenian. demos, iis vices, its fondness for 
being hoodwinked by demagogues and sycophants, are not political 
or partisan; rather they reflect a general decline in polities in an 
age when individualism and economic interests are in the ascendant. 
In spite of the Athenian’s love of parrhesia, he tends merely to hsten 
to the “orators,” politicians with rhetorical training, who after the 
fifth century do not often hold responsible public office. Nevertheless 
the “ orator,” or still better the prostates (Peithetaerus, Lysistrata, . 
Praxagora), is the only “great man” or “great woman” of the 
plays, as distinguished from the unheroie and insignificant “heroes” . 
of many of the comedies. But it remains true that in comedy, as in 
Athenian life, the ideal is non-political: “live and let live,” or 
individualistic materialism. " . 

Ehrenberg’s * Conclusion” (pp. 255-265) briefly summarizes his 
main thesis, with a few additional remarks. Comedy reflects the 
views of the people as a whole, economic, rationalist, eritieal, ` 
nostalgie; it lacks “any elear, detached and more-than-individual 
standpoint" (p.259), except that of fantasy: Aristophanes, the 
arch-foe of demagogues, is himself a demagogue, the unconscious 


champion of the “Economic Man," blind.to the real spirit of 


Athens which was to live again in the philosophers and statesmen of l 
the fourth century. I must quote Ehrenberg’s eloquent and prophetic 
final sentences (pp. 264 £.) : l 


The peasants and artisans, merchants and workmen represent an often 
pleasant and lovable part of the people. But they were and are~unable 
to maintain and carry on the traditions of a great past. This can only 
be done by an aristocracy of intellect and morals, by an upper-class, not 
mere individuals, of a higher level of intellectual and moral education. 
It is the undying merit of democracy to have found the means for this 


necessary aristocracy to receive continually new blood from the whole 
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people, aud at the same tins to nave controlled ‘this aristocracy by. 
publie opinion. But.no democracy, and 30 state whatever, is fit to live 
if the ruling class is formed ky the petit bourgeóis, still less if these 
men are guided by misleading and demmgogie propaganda. This also 


` was not more true two thousand years aco than it is to-day. 


4 


When Ehrenberg reviewed (in 754070, I [1925], pp. 140-6) the 


fourth edition of Zimmern's The Greek Commonwealth, he. justly 
questioned the appropriateness of its title, and the somewhat philo- 
sophie concepts, in the titles of raany of its chapters, as not accurately 
corresponding with the eonteats. Eut he paid, generous tribute ‘to 


in the world of affairs, like many of tae” Greeks of whom he wrote. 


the book and to the man behind the book, as to one deeply immersed . 


His own book in most of its pages lacke the literary charm and liveli- - 


ness of Zimmern’ 8, or of some of the essays in T. R. Glover's Greek 
Byways and The Challenge of the Greek that deal with similar 


themes. But within more circumseribed limits he delves deeper; and: 


at times, as in the sentences cuoted above, he shows that he can see 
his subject in relation to its larger ecntext. 

The attractiveness of the book is erhaneed by nineteen pages of 
illustrations, drawn chiefly from vas2-paintings, that throw light on 
the text. Both author and publisher are to be congratulated on 
having produced such a book t in times sich as ours. 


"WinLrAM C. Greene. 
^ HARVARD UNIVERSITY. s 


— Wurm Key Prentice. Those Ancient Dramas Called Tragedies. 


Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. 194; 2 plates. 
$2.50. 


` If the ancient dramatists d-d not write in order is provide prob- 


- lems and answers for modern philolegians, they would look with 


approval on the attempt of mcderr mer. to interpr et with a minimum 


of philological apparatus the raisen d/2ire and the varied appeal of' 


their dramas. Professor Prentice. aCdresses this book, it would 
appear, to intelligent laymen; undergraduates innocent of Greek 
might well profit, and perhaps have already profited, by his group of 


article; the others apparently are now published for the first time. 
Pleasantly informal in style, the book has no footnotes, a slight index, 
few references to seholarly literature, mot a word of Greek type, and 
no considerable amount of quotation eyen from the plays under dis- 


` eussion. For the most part it is & fresh and independent appraisal 


of some dozen well-chosen plars, with aa introductory chapter on the 
origin of tragedy. It glides easily over commonly known material; 

scholars will'pereeive that the author's guarded phraseology indicates 
at times his awareness of disputed points:and his acceptance of this 
or that view.  Oeeasionally he gives his reasons for accepting 
another’s view, such as Verra ls interpretations of the Agamemnon 
and the Ewmenides; more often he approaches a play as if he were 
& spectator at a first performanee without other preeoneeption than 


a” 
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.interpretations. One chapter is basel on a previously published ; 
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an ancient Athenian’s acquaintance with the legendary material 
available to the poet and a curiosity to see what will be made of it. 

The somewhat racy title of the book led me to expect, l must 
admit, a line of thought a little different from whet I found, possibly 
a distinction between alleged tragedies and real tragedies. But apart 
from the first sentence, which remarks that “the word tragedy did 
not suggest, originally, death or sorrow,” and a similar remark on 
page 6, and the statement (p. 155) that the Iphigenia among the 
"T'aurians “ is a genuine ‘tragedy’ in the ancient Greek sense,” though 
to us it is a good deal like “ melodrama,” not much is made of any 
such distinction. 

Enough exposition is provided of the antecedents and of the plot 
of each play to give any reader a fair idea of the content. For the 
rest, the author is interested chiefiy in exhibiting the manipulation 
and the staging of the play as it is conditioned by the theatre and its 
conventions; in problems of motivation (excellently exemplified in 
the treatment of the dntigone and the Philoctetes); and in the 
moral problems posed in several of the plays, especially in the 
problem of suffering (pp. 61 ff; 70f.). The conclusions drawn 
are mostly those suggested by sturdy common sense, rather than by 
the threshing anew of tie straw of old controversies. I am glad to 
note the blunt statement (p.112): “ There is no more of fate as an 
inscrutable, resistless, arbitrary power in what remains of ancient 
Greek tragedy than in aur own everyday thought and speech.” 
This statement might be amplified, illustrated in great detail, de- 
fended; but it says in brief what needs to be said. 

Prentice sounds a warning (pp. 17f.) against the danger of 
synthesizing all that the Greeks said on any. subject, or of interpret- 
ing every saying of an ancient author by what the same author has 
said elsewhere; also against the danger of interpreting ancient litera- 
ture as if it were modern, or (equally) as if the ancients were quite 
different from ourselves. Salutary warnings these are, no doubt; ' 
yet deference to them leads Prentice to discuss the several plays 
almost as if they were quite distinct entities. Thus we are forbidden 
to eonsider the Prometheus Bound as part of a trilogy, to interpret 
it in the light of the Oresteia, or to seek to trace the growth of the 
mind of the poet throughout his eareer. That is indeed a self-denying 
method. 

Two chapters are devoted to the Oedipus ‘Tyrannus; one to the 
legend, the other to the play. The former is an interesting attempt 
to analyze the elements of the legend and to discover what 1s primeval 
and what has been grafted on it. Not all readers will be ready to 
agree with part of the result, which makes of the Ur-Oedipus a sort 
of ehthonie deity, an allegory of “the life of a seed-bearing, 
deciduous plant," whose seed is cast on the earth, is preserved from 
death, and on reaehing maturity falls upon the earth its mother, 
and then disappears (p. 99). From fanciful solar myths we have 
long since been delivered; but this is the day of vegetation myths, 
which we must patiently sift before we can be sure that we recognize 
in any given ease the tokens of the ‘authentic. Thus the germ of the 
story of Oedipus is in all probability, I think, not a hero associated 
with Demeter (as C. Robert argues, Oidipus, I, pp. 44-7), but rather 
a mürchen (H. J. Rose, Modern Methods in Classical ROY, 

pp. 24-30; ef. Robert, pp. 64-6). 
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The motivation of the Alcestis is briefly but well analyzed; yet 
the proposition that it sanws “the development of a man’s character 
in à single day” (p. 13; ef. pp. 188 £.) is somewhat exaggerated. 
Prentiee is troubled about the prologue of the Iphigenia among the 
Tawrians and of other dramas of Euripides; what the Frogs (e.g. 
1232) considers ridienlois, and Ewrividean, he thinks may come not 
from Euripides himself but from some urskilful actor or editor with , 
a predilection for long declamaticns. “He queries (pp. 170 f.) 
whether the ending of this Iphigenia. with the wave and the.appear- 
ance of Athena, may not have been added by Euripides or by some 
one else, after Cyzieus or after A-ginusae, “to suggest that the 
Athenians might win even more victories, . . . but that only their 
goddess Athena could rezlly save them at the last." Similarly, and 
much more. plausibly, he conjectures (p. 173) that the Bacchae may 
‘be a protest against contemporary crgies practised: in certain cults 
influenced by the Near East. ‘So also E. R. Dodds, * Maenadism in 
the Bacchae,” Harv. Theol. Rev. XXXIII [1940], pp. 155-76, 
especially 167-76.) . He sees embodied in “The Stranger" and in 
the real Dionysus (whos2 appearance he finds only in the last scene) 
two different conceptions of the god; the former represents the new, . 
false conception, imported from abroad (p. 189). To me it seems, 
pace Messrs. Norwood, Verrall, Hose (“ Dionysiaca,” Aberystwyth 
Studies, IV [1922], pp. 24-8); and now Mr. Prentice, that there ean 
be no doubt, if the language of the p. ay be taken in its natural sense 
and the prologue be nct discarded, that “the Stranger” and the 
god are identical, ‘(My reasons for this view I have published 
more fully elsewhere [ Moira: Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek Thought, 
pp. 211-16].) Finally, this god symbolizes an elemental force in 
‘human life. which, if wholly denied or if excessively indulged, leads 
‘to tragedy; in itself it is neither wholly good nor wholly evil. Thus 
the problem'of sophrasyne lies at the heart of the Bacchae. 


; WinLiAM C. GREENE. 
Hanvanr UNIVERSITY, 


| Aran M. G. Lirrin. Myth and Sozicty in Attie Drama. New York, . 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. vii + 95. $1.50. 


Here is a concise and clear presentation of the “ socio-psycho- 
logical" treatment of Attic drama, which in recent years has grown 
out of the anthropologieal approach. Based in part on Malinowski’s . 
studies of primitive thought »atterns and Pareto’s reconstruction 
of primitive society, it seeks to demcnstrate how the plays of fifth- 
century Athens both guide and reflect the reactions of Athenian 
mass-psychology to the social, political, aud economic changes which - 
. accompanied the transformation of a tribal society into a city-state. 
Naturally in the relatively small compass of a hundred pages, dis- 
cussion of details is limited, but in that very fact hes a distinct 
advantage to both adherent and cpponent of the ultra-modern 
interpretation of Greek literary classics.  Little's thought is not 
obscured by the mass of verbiage whieh too frequently collects, about 
such neo-selentifle discussions. i 


i 
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The work falls into two parts of rather unequal signifleanee, In 
the first three chapters, which contain by far the greater part of the 
modern material, early tragedy is considered as a social doeument,— 
à commentary on the gradual submergence of the earlier tribal eodes 
into the rising tide of democracy in the city-state: In the last three, 
Euripidean tragedy and Aristophanie and Menandrian comedy are . 
rather perfunetoriy discussed as the reflection of the fully developed 
democracy of the’end of the fifth century, and of the bourgeoise 
society of the fourth. It.is therefore the üt half of the book which 
ealls for more special discussion. 

One may list for the sake of convenience Merten theses which are 
developed in chapters I and II, and applied to specific plays in 
chapter III. Briefly, they are five. 1) Politically and socially 
Athens was painfully converted in the early fifth century from a 
primitive tribal structure to a fully developed city-state. 2) Drama— 
particularly Aeschylean. drama—is a projection of this social’ conflict 
in the sublimated form of a symbolism, with the chorus as the group 
symbol to connect it with society. 3) This symbolism was deliberately 
encouraged by political leaders through the official sanction given to 
drama in order to facilitate and encourage the external changes, 1. e., 
cooperation was promoted through ritual.’ 4) This symbolic dramatic 
expression of Aeschylus is of the mystical, illogical, and emotional 
type which would appeal to the hitherto uneritical and as yet 
inarticulate heirs of the obsolescent. tribal codes. That is to say we 
have in Aeschylus’ plays an example of Pareto’s “residues” of 
primitive mass psychology, the non-logical manifestations of inherited 
sentiments. 5) The subsequent history of Athenian drama is that of 
a growing secularization of attitude.of both playwrights and publie, 
accompanied by an increased intellectual detachment. Thus the 
vague stirrings of psychie discomfort in Aeschylus develop ultimately 
into the rationalistic indictments of outworn codes by Euripides. 
Pareto's "residues" become Pareto’s “ derivations.” : 

, Of course the real proof of all such broad theories, whether that ‘of 
Max Müller's nature-myths or, Thomson's totem clans, hes in the 
degree to which they explain the difficulties of the actual, extant docu- | 
ments, the plays themselves, and it must be admitted that a great deal 
of obseurity in the earlier plays can be logically explained by a theory 
which posits non-logical obscurity as one of their prominent features. 


-Something more specific than this, however, is demanded. Evidence 


of mass reaction to particular reforms in the tribal structure is 
needed. This evidence Little gives us, and we are impressed by it 
in certain applications. The trouble is that we always have the 
feeling that when we have reached the limit of our assent, we can 
safely fall back on the ever-present assumption of primary obscurity. 
So, for example, the interpretation of the Eumenides as the symbolic 
presentation of the triumph of the father-right over the mother-right 
ilogieally confirmed by the vote.of Athena who really should repre- - 
sent the matriarchal principle against Apollo, the “ Enlightened Public 
Conscience,” and upholder of the new patriarchal principle, sounds . 
very convincing, though of course not entirely new. So likewise the 
Suppliant "trilogy " may well represent in the fleeing Danaids the 
surviving horror felt more or less unconsciously by the descendants of 
a strictly exogamous tribal society for the.endogamous tendencies of _ 
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' the new social order. The acquittal: of Tenia for not slay- 


ing her cousin-husband in tae assumed final pley of the trilogy would 


' then represent, i in this case, a logical rather than illogical confirmation 


of the endogamous prin: ciple by Aphrodite. 

When, however, Oédipus is presented to us as an intensified symbol 
of ‘the horror felt by unreconstructed tribesmen for endogamous 
practises, some of us at lezst will prefer to tase refuge in the less 
specific realm of- admitted obscurity. E 

The last three chapters a-e less cortroversial in nature. So Aristo- , 
phanes' plays in which an innovating individua. gains the assent of at 
least a minority by persaasion-—the method of zhe Athenian assembly ` 
—continued to help preserve the balence in soccety, but they function 
on a lower'plane and with a hard-hitting realism. In Euripides may 
be seem the completion cf the cycle from tribal totalitarian conscious- 


ness to embittered individualism, with a foretaste of the sentimental 


realism of Menander’s bourgeoise society! in the los. Finally an ` 
interesting, attempt is made to show how the stage setting kept pace 


^ with the changing social psychology by successive adjustments in the 
proportions of realism and symbolism employed. 


This work is written competently and wiih evident eonvietion on 


,the part of the author, but to the present reviswer at least its chief 


value lies in the clear insigat which it gives into the limitations and 


' weaknesses of the ‘sociological interpretation of Athenian drama. 


_ valuable work on Greek Tragedy. 
- i 


a 


: Aside from an obvicus misprint on p. 49, line 6, and the rather 


quaintly archaic use. of “ declension” for “ decline ” on p. 56, line 7, 
there seems to be nothing to note on the techmecal side. One rather 
misses in the bibliography a reference to Kilto's recent and very 
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ELIZABETH -HazruTOM Hawe Essays on the Greek Romances: 


New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1948. Pp. ix+ 208. 


During the past fifteen years Professor Haight has given us a 


‘series of four volumes which, starting from her studies of Apuleius, . 


came eventually to inelude -he whole field of Roman fiction. It was 


"almost inevitable, then, that this her fifth volume should deal with 


those Greek romances hie between the first and fourth centuries 
of our era developed intc a ‘stancard form the elements which 
underlay the narrative fiction of both Greece and Rome. Thus we 
have now before us eight essays, in fhe first six of which the reader 
is successively introduced tc the six surviving * serious " novelists,— . 
i.e, the anonymous ." Ninus" author, Chariton, Xenophon of ' 
Ephesus, Heliodorus, Achilles Tatius, and Longus, while in the 


‘seventh Lucian appears as the romantic parodist with his True 


History and Lucius or dss, and in the eighth the author returns to 
her original favorite, Apuleius, with: a comparison between the 
Greek romances and the Meiamorphoses. . > ` 

One must stress from tke very sar the fact that this work is 
“ designed for the gen»rzl reader,” a characterization which does not, 
and should iol carry NL. it any snobbish implication of super- 
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 fieiality. - The days ion the classical scholar could gloat: over his 


exclusive possession of treasures unavailable to the general public are 


now happily gone, and 2 sympathetically written and reliable vade 
mecum such as this’can do more than a score of technical monographs 
to further the study and enjoyment .of the little known and highly 
picturesque field of ancient Greek novel-writing, in which so little 
is lost by the process of translation. If, then, the author is largely 
content to rely upon the monographists for such technical details 
as are necessary to make the background intelligible to the reader, at 
least her authorities—Dalmeyda, Rattenbury, Calderini, and others— 


are up-to-date and trustworthy. On the other hand, in the skilful , 


summarizing of complex plots, in the isolation and eomparison of 


motifs and of technical devices, and in the sympathetic portrayal of- 


characters and human relations, the author has produced for the 
first time and in brief compass a thoroughgoing and very readable 
interpretation of both the content and the spirit of these ancient 
novels. And therein lies the excellence of her achievement. 

It is significant that of the six Greek nevelists, including Lucian, 


“whose works survive intact, the author recommends in her intro- 


duction the reading of three only,—Chariton, Longus, and Lucian. 
To one who has attempted to read them all, the honesty of this 
recommendation is refreshing, for it must be admitted that aside from 
certain episodes the other three, Xenophon, Heliodorus, and Achilles 
Tatius, are hard going for the modern reader. For that,very reason 
ehapters III, IV, and V whieh deal with these latter three are 


especially valuable as a much-needed guide through the mazes of 


their supermechanized plots. From them as from the stars in 
Baedeker one can track down the very few passages which are really 
worth -first-hand investigation. The chief danger is that the un- 
initiated reader may derive an over favorable opinion of the 
originals as-a result of the process of skilful selection and shrewd 
high-lighting to which they are here subjected. Even the best efforts 
of an enthusiast cannot raise Xenophon's cinematic hack work or 


Heliodorus! intolerable prolixity or Tatius welter of absurdities | 


above the level of mere literary curiosa. The author's comparison of 


their technique with that of the movies is very apt, but to liken them 
: to The Howards of Virginia, ov All This and Heaven Too is to 
€ompliment them much too highly,—The Perils of Pauline would 


have been a better likeness. In fact anyone who is not a specialist 


may safely and profitably substitute Professor Haight's chapters on 


these three novels for a perusal of the works themselves. 

Chariton and Longus on the other hand, who are treated in the 
second and sixth ehapters, deserve the enthusiastic praise which is 
given them. They are undoubtedly the best of the Greek novelists in 
the narrower sense and provide excellent reading to anyone who is 
properly introduced to them. That introduction is ably provided by 
Professor Haight who notes the relative simplicity of the plots of 

-each, outlines the’ vivid character drawing of Chariton and the 
pastoral idealism of Longus, and traces the significance of the ‘ever 
present religious background of ‘both. Attention is called to the 
Homerie adornment of Chariton and the Theocritean coloring of 
Longus; but here as elsewhere, when technical analysis is called for, 
the author is careful not to allow the 2000s S impression of the 
whole to be obscured. 
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Chapter VII-on Lueian seems a uide on. of proportion, at least so 
far as the twenty-page concentrated résumé of Lueian's life is con- 


cerned. The justification, I suppose, is that so much is. needed to- 


show how Lician with his long trainirg as a satirist converted the 
love romance into the “ Walt Disney fzntasy." of the True History. 
Since, as Professor Haight admits, there are very few of the elements 
of the true romance in the 'True History, one wonders a little about 
_the appropriateness o2 labelling it even “ satiric romance." It is of 
course a parody of travel adventure, amd that is one element of the 
romance, but it seems to me questionzble whether Lucian had the 
‘romance primarily in mind when he wrcte' it. If, however, anyone is 
moved by the author's summary to rzad for himself this wittily 
absurd extravaganza, the space devotec to i; is well spent. Lucius 
or Ass, on the other hand, that “‘satir2 of magie and magie rites” 


is most appropriately presented as the distorted parody of the re- 


ligious element which seeurs in greater or less degree in all the 
romances, and which becomes the seriocs and dominant theme of the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius. 


In the eighth and final chapter, Professor Haight takes up once 


more the authof about whom she has written sc much—Apuleius, 
and notes how this serious novel of Eomar authorship has incor- 
porated a great many of the conventional Greek devices. 

Every conventional review contains at least one 4 eritical,” i.e. 
disagreeable, paragraph in which the reviewer is bound -to register 
disagreements, point out infelicities if not errors, and list slips, typo- 
graphical or otherwise. In the esse of the present book which is 
itself essentially a review of a half-dozem ancient novels, and by nature 


‘Is largely deseriptive, with little emphasis on technical theory, the . 


chances for disagreeraent are relative y few, especially since the 
author is very cautious in expressing opinions on mooted points. 
One such point does deserve mention. On tke question of the “ epi- 
tomization " of Xenophon of Ephesus’ work, we find the statement on 
p. 41: “It seems to me possibly an intentionally short romance 
written briefly and simply by an atthor ... who perhaps was 
intentionally showing a definite reaction against the verbosity of 
other novelists.” It seems to the reviewer, on the other hand, and to 
many others that the bare bones of mechanical parallelism show 


through too plainly in this work to permit the conelusion that we - 


have it in its original form. One may zemsrk one “infelicity " also 


which-oceurs in this same chapter on Xenophon. The evidence as to 


his date which is based on the mention cf the prefect of Egypt, first 


appointed in 30 B. C., is hardly “ vary important.” No one imagines’ 


‘that the work was written before 3) B. C. . 

Misprints are seemingry very few. One which disfigures my 
translation of Chariton was transferrec undetected to p. 15 where 
Chariton's birthplace appears as “ Aphrodisia,” instead of “ Aphrodi- 
sias," and on p.-79 there 1 isa typical mediaeval error per divisionem 
which has converted “ anagnorisis,”’ into “ an agnorisis.” 

This book is the best introduction whch has yet appeared to the 
rich but little known field of the Greek romanees and is recommended 
heartily to all students cf literature, ancient and modern, and to the 
general reader. 


“Warren E. BLAKE. 
UNIVERSITY or MICHIGAN. 
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Classical Studies in Honor of William Abbott Oldfather. , Urbana, 


illinois, The Univ. of Illinois Press, 1943. Pp. vii + 208; 
7 plates. $4.00. 


If, through some caprice of Fortune, this volume should be the 
only book in the field of Classies to survive from the year 1943, 
the seventeen essays contained therein would give to posterity a good 
idea of the breadth of interest in classical scholarship in the United 
States at that time. A study of the table of contents would reveal 
that this interest was about evenly divided between Greek and Roman 
topics, while further consideration of the maierial would disclose a 
wide diversity of subject-matter. 

That archaeology was not neglected in our era would be clear from 
two papers, entitled, respectively, “ A Pelike Painted by Hermonax,” 
and “The Lykaian Altar of Zeus.” In tke former, F. P. Johnson 
discusses a fragment of pottery in the University of Chicago collec- 
tion. Although unsigned, it is attributed with certainty on the basis 
of stylistic traits to Hermonax. Johnson shows that a fragment in 


. Heidelberg was originally part of this same object. - Several pos- 


sibilities are suggested for the interpretation of the scenes repre- 
sented. Of very different character is Georg2 Mylonas’ considera- 
tion of the remains of the altar to Zeus on Mt. Lycaeus. The earliest 
features of this shrine, & mound-like structure and fragments of two 
columns which supported eagles, recall similar representations in 


' certain Minoan and Mycenaean sites. The interesting theory is 
“advanced that the type of Zeus holding an eegle (instead of the 


thunderbolt) originated in connection with the worship of this deity 
on Mt. Liyeaeus. 

Interest in another caei field, that of palaeography, would 
also be indieated, in both Greek and Latin, by a paper “On the 
Manuscripts of the Philogelos,” .by B. E. Perry; by a consideration 
of “ The Provenience of the Codex Bedae” by R. C. Stone; and by a 
discussion of “ The A-Family in the Text Tradition’ of the Anony- 
mous Liber de Viris Illustribus” by J. B. Titehener. Perry shows 
that the stemma published by Eberhard in 1869 must be modified as 
a result of additional manuseripts which later became accessible to 
scholars both in this country and abroad. Stone cites evidence to 
show that the Codex Bedae may have been written in Jerusalem. 
Titehener affirms that the A‘family of manuscripts under diseus- 
sion, known only from tivo fifteenth-centurv codices, is unreliable for 


| voslorütioh of the text. 


Concerned with manuseripts also, as well as with problems regard- 
ing the scientific knowledge of the ancients, is Aubr ey Diller’s “ The 
Anonymous Diagnosis of Ptolemaic Geography.” Diller publishes 
the brief text from a four teenth-century leaf in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. He concludes that the composition itself cannot be dated 
by present evidence; that the assumption af a pre-Byzantine date is 
unwarranted; and that the work itself is of little value for solving 
the problems ‘of Ptolemaic maps. 

The realm of grammar is represented in a short article on “ Indi- 
rect Discourse in Caesar” by A. S. Pease. The author shows that 
Caesar's use of oratio obliqua in speeches “was for him the only 
sufficiently accurate method and the one least exposed to attacks of 
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' erities.^. In a somewhat relato feld. Kehneth Abbott surveys the 
vexed problem of whether “The Lat-n Aeeent" was predominantly 
one of stress or pitch. By applying modern methods of | phoneties 
' this.“ attempt to remove the investigation from the phonetie fairy- 
‘land, of pure pitch accent" may well alear’ x air for further studies 


p along this line. 


Historiography is UR, bs two papers, both ‘of which 
involve consideration of Roman legal practices,’ L. R. Lind discusses 
“Roman Military Exemption " in the light of- inseriptional and mili- 
tary evidence. The seven eonelusions which he reaches are of par- 
ticular interest in view of the legislation concerning the drafting of : 
soldiers in the United States in the vear in which this paper was 
written. Concerned with “ The Development of Humanitarianism in ` 
. Roman Law," H. C. Montgomery examines material bearing upon: the 
‘treatment of the Roman child, zhe Homan wife, and the Roman slave.’ 
He concludes that thero was progressively more humane legislation in 
connection with all three groups. Tkis very fact, however, suggests 
that the new laws were necessitated because of the development of 
more flagrant abuses than had existed 1 in early Roman society. 

. Interest in a particular phase oz Greek life is revealed in C. A. 
Forbes’ study of “ Accidents ard Fatalities in Greek Athletics.” This 
is based upon referensés in Greek licerature, medical works, and a 
. few representations in Greek art. 

That literary themes also appeal to ihe scholars of our time is oe 
. from several papers on a wide variety of subjects. Richmond Lat- 

. timore's * Aeschylus on the Defeat -of Xerxes" studies the Persae in 
connection with the account of the Persian War (not merely with the 
Battle of Salamis) in Herodotus. —astimore believes that significant 
discrepancies may be aecounted for: by the strongly pro-Athenian 
sympathies of ‘Aeschylus, who “rejected a convenient dualism which 
. divided the credit between Athens and Sparta." Concerned with a 
problem in early Roman literaznze is Lloyd Daly's ^ The Entitlature 
of pre-Cieeronian Writings.” Tae author concludes that to writers 
of this early period the title of their warks was not unportant. There 
is appended a list of pre-Ciceronian writers with the titles as recorded 
in various sources. On a very diffsrent subject is an article by 
' Mary Trowbridge Honey, entitled.“ The Infiuence of the Classies on 
Camões’ Lusiadas.” The title might more appropriately substitute 
-“Virgil” for “ Classics,” since scarcely any similarities are pointed 
. out between. other poets and the Portuguese epic. The influence of 

-Virgil is, however, convincingly set forth. 

' . Interest in the Italian Renaissance, and in a very early stage of 
this movement, is expressed in R. P. Oliver's discussion of “ Pe- 
trarch’s Prestige as a Humanist.” Oliver shows by quotations from 
. the works of Petrarch’s contemporaries and successors that the pres- 
tige of the first. Italian humanist steadily waned, until a hundred 
and fifty years after his death he wes magni nominis umbra.. The 


. ` reasons for this decline Oliver believes may be found in the increasing 


- emphasis placed upon accuracy in: Latin grammar and dition, in 
which Petrarch was defigient. A contributing factor was his failure 
as an epié poet. Classieal interest in another field of Renaissance 
culture is disclosed-in Marian Harmav's:* Classica] Elements in Early ' 
Printers" Marks." First appearing in Mainz in 1457 and growing 
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steadily i in popularity through the Jatin aiy these devices in 


many cases reveal that the source of their inspiration was classical 


literature, coins, gems, and “emblem bocks.” . 


Finally. the events of the modern world are linked up with: 
antiquity in Alfreda Stallman's article on “The Influence of the 
Greeks on Nietzsche,” Hitlers favorite philosopher. A study of 
Nietzsche’s writings reveals that his elassieal studies at the University 
of Leipzig fostered in him a special interest m the reels as a race, 
and in individual Greek philosophers. 

Published in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of . 
the University of Illinois, to which Professor Oldfather has brought . 


' distinetion. “for somewhat more than three decades,” this volume is 


the work of a few of his colleagues anc students, representing the 


.mueh larger body of, men and women whose interest in classical 


scholarship has. been kindled or renewed under the friendly guidance 
of William Abbott Oldfather. 


Dorotay M. RoBATHAN.. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. , : 1 


Arator. The Codices, edited by A. P. McKrwrzav. Cambridge, Mass., 


The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1942. Pp. 128; 37 plates. 


Intended as introductory to a eritical edition of Arator this volume 


. presents ʻa careful. study of the manuscripts of that author from 


several aspects. The description of one hundred and three codices, 
all but two of which Professor McKinlay has studied at first hand, 
includes complete contents of each, their dimensions, comments on 
the script, and bibliography. Three “ hand-lists ” follow, in which ` 
the manuscripts are arranged, respectively, by number, by centuries, 
and by locale. An index of the authors and subjects contained in 
these, codices precedes a discussion of ^ The Place of Arator in 
Mediaeval Culture as May be Gathered from the Mss. of this Study.” 
The bibliography is followed by plates, illustrating the seript in 
thirty-seven of the manuseripís deseribed. The absence of any treat- 
ment of the text tradition of Arator is explained by the editor, who 
states in the Preface that a- paper on this sabject is forthcoming. 


. When this study appears if would seem that the groundwork for a 


definitive study of Arator had been thoroughly completed. `. 


Doncruy M. RoBATHAN. 
WELLESLEY ` COLLEGE. ‘ 


Hans Junius Wourr. Written and Unwritten Marriages in Hel- 

. lenistie and Post-Classieal Roman Law. Haverford, Pa, Ameri- 

_ean Philological Association, 1939. Pp. vii + 128. (Philological 
Monographs, No. IX.) ` 


Professor Wolff facilitates the diseussion of his views by providing 
a convenient summary, pp. 5-6. While his monograph is distinctly 


- polemical, his tone is thoroughly ohlootive and quite free from the 
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violence whieh in both Germany and Italy in the last generation has 
marred the presentation of divergant views. Wolff takes a decided 
stànd against the opinio recepta on two important phases.of his. 
‘theme. In Ptolemaic Egypt there were two types of marriage- 

contracts, not two types of marriage, anc both were quite Greek. In 

later times both the äypapos and the &ypados yáuos were complete 

marriages, and were developed out of Greek law, slightly but not 

substantially influenced by Egyptian practice. Finally, the require- 
ment of a written contract “as a condition of lawful marriage ” 
which appears in some cases under Justinian, “ cannot be due to the 
adoption of provincial ideas. I; developed directly from ideas, 
springirg naturally from the latest elassie Roman law under 
Christian influence." 

The particular value of the monograph lies in its full presentation 
of these highly controversial topics. An anormously extensive litera- 
ture has come into existence with the rapidly increasing knowledge of 
papyri. Perhaps the study both of ellenistie law and of marriage 
institutions in ancient Egypt would have been furthered if hasty 
. generalizations had not been made as each new fragment was de- 
eiphered and edited. It may even be the case that, numerous as our 
documents now are, they are still not enough to give us certainty 
about every stage of legal and social development in the eight 
hundred years that elapsed tetween Ptolemy Soter and Justinian. 

That the Ptolemaie marriage both in the chora and in the city was 
wholly Greek and not Egyptian at all mey well be true. Ever since 
Mitteis’ Reichsrecht -und Volksrecht, it has been a commonplace of 
ancient history to recognize a Greek * eoramon law ” for the Eastern 
provinces. The difficulty is that we da not know enough of non-Attie 
law, except that of the papyri, to sey very much about it outside 
Egypt itself. We certainly need not stress the “ racial" elements in 
^ Greco-Egyptians," es Wolff very properly says (p. 17, n. 49). 
Doubtless there were many customs among Greek-speaking persons, 
whatever their origin, and it is equal-y beyond doubt that they were 
frequently modified. "That Egyptian influences dating from pre- 
Ptolemaic times had no share in these modifications would be a priori 
hard to believe and is no more demonstrated by Wolff than the 
contrary hypothesis. 

What has impaired the value of much of the work done in this field 
1s that it has been based on methods derived from study of texts and 
has taken too little account of the fact that we are dealing with a liv- 
ing and almost excessively human situation. A slave-holding country 
filled with many Oriental groups that permitted the practice of 
polygamy, containing the busiest and most turbulent emporium of the 
ancient world, did not understand ‘‘ validity " of marriage as we do, 
or as the Romans or Athenians did. If a man chose to live more or 
less permanently with a female slave, that was not a marriage, 
because the woman had no property; ana could neither consent to the 
arrangement nor end it. We ave not sure, however, that her children 
could not succeed to their father’s property or to his civie status— 
which, incidentally, had fewer political elements in Egypt than 
elsewhere. 

But, i2 he entered into such relations with a free woman, that was 
a marriage and what would vary in the different cases’ would be the 
property relations of the parties.- These relations depended on the 
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various homologiai and syngraphai whieh were drawn up, or on other 
agreements, oral or written, and if no agreements existed there were 
abundant nomo to help out. Evidently thése agreements and nomoi 
would be more intricate if, as demonstrably often happened, they 
were made with the relatives of the wife whose interest in the matter 
was quite eonerete. l 

Clearly this would have been the case, if the Greeks had never 
entered Egypt, and something very like it prevailed in other Greek- 
speaking communities of the Levant. It must have been complicated 
in Egypt by the fact that husband and wife might well be brother and 
sister, for it would be idle to deny.that this Egyptian institution was 
in fact taken over by Greeks. The éxSoots and éyyógow which we 
know with such particularity in Athens have theix counterparts in 
many of the situations Wolff discusses on pp. 77-82, but there need 
have been no historie connection. 

Ever since Wenger's study of the dpyados marriage (Sitzb. Bayer. 
Akad., phil.-hist. KL, 1928, No. 4) it has been clear that the terms 
~ “written? and “unwritten” as applied to marriages did not mean 
that the latter were entered into an official register, analogous to the 
BiBrobjKn éyerioewy of landed property. The words meant just 
what “written” and “unwritten” meant in other contexts. And 
there seems to be only one surely established difference in the legal 
effects of the two marriages. A woman born of an unwritten mar- 
riage could, of course, herself contract a marriage. But her father 
could dissolve the union by the simple process of taking his daughter 
back, with or without her consent. If she had been born of a written 
marriage this could not be done (pp. 61-2, P. Osy., II, 237, eol: VIII, 
| 8-6). Wolff rightly points out that the passages cited by Arangio- 
Ruiz, Persone e Famiglia nel Diritto det Papiri (1930), pp. 78-9, are 
not relevant. 

This would be a substantial difference and would make the 
“unwritten marriage,” after all, one of inferior rank, as the older 
doctrine held it to be. But there is no need even here of so inter- 
preting our text. What we have here is probably a matter of 
adequacy of proof of the wife’s status as a free woman. This status 
was undoubtedly necessary for a valid marriage. 

It is often forgotten that every person in Egypt had an état civil 
and that these types of status were of great diversity. A man was an 
Egyptian, & Greek, an Alexandrian, a citizen of one of any number 
of local communities, a Roman, a “ Persian," a Jew, and so on. Each 
of these kinds of status entailed some privileges, but more restric- 
tions, and most of them had fiscal importance. Further, they were 
for the most part hereditary. What modern lawyers call the $us 
sanguinis dominated elassifieation. 

The child of an “unwritten " marriage could furnish proof of her 
status only by the testimony of the father, if alive. In the Oxyrhyn- 
ehus ease, the father clearly would refuse to furnish it. But, since 
there had been an éxSoats, there was a written document which would 
prove if and render the father powerless. The text, accordingly, 
quite accurately, and not at.all as a fiction, goes on to declare that 
after the £k8oots, the marriage was “no longer unwritten.” ' 

Any document made at any time would thus be enough to prove 
that a de facto permanent union of a free man and a free woman was | 
one created with affectio maritalis. And once a document was 
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presented concerning the status of the wife, it could not be. eonira- 
dicted by any assertion of the father. We may eompare the state-' 
ment of Cod. J ust., 4, 20, L kacà éyypddov paptuptas, dypados 
paprupía o9 mpoodéperat, & passage which in itself suggests that 
these much discussed terms are matters of proof rather than 
qualifying conditions. 

A valuable study eou.d bs made cf ilia situation here with the, 
medieval marriage, per verbc àe praecenti, per verba de futuro cwm 
. copula and in facie ecclesiae, and zlso with the development in the 
United States of the “common lav" marriage— which, if we may 
-rely on Regina v. Millis (10 CI. and Fin. 534), was unknown to the 
common law—as contrasted with the ceremonial marriage. The 
‘purely consensual marriage, which constitutes the “common law” 
marriage, is still recognized in some of. the states of the Union. 
Those who preferred the cerencnial marriage did so largely for social 
reasons. 

Social considerations played a large part in the marriage law of 
‘the later Empire. The fundamental Roman doctrine that marriage 
was created by consent and could be ended by dissent on either side 
was somewhat modified by imperial legislation. I do not think Wolff 
has presented this portion of his study with sufficient clearness. The 
requirement of a document, tae instrumentum dotale, was found only 
in marriage of ilustres (Nov. 117, 6, 4; ef., however, C. J., 54, 29, 6). 
Otherwise, it is insisted in a constitution of Theodosius (A.D. 428, 
C. J., 5, 4, 22), neither ceremcny nor writing is necessary. 

That "there was a continuing tendency to make a written document 
or something more than consent essential is shown by the attempt 
of Majorian (458 A. D., Posi-Theod. Nov. Maior., VI, 9, abrogated 
in 463 by Leo and. Severus |£cst-Theod. Nov. Sev., 1, 1]). What 
this resulted in ean be seen in the study of Lemaire (Mél. Paul 
' Fournier, pp. 415-24) to which Wolff does not quite do justice. , 

There are naturally many -nztters on which scholars will reserve a 
doubt. The Philo passage sited on p. 74 (De Spee. Leg., 3, 72 
[Colson, Loeb ed., VIL pp. 5197.]) is certainly no affirmative 
evidence that in Egypt the contrast itself constituted a marriage 
before the eisagoge. Philo is speaking of the Biblical law which 
punished the unchastity o2 g betrozhed girl as adultery (Deut. 22, 
23-24). This was not Roman law brt became so by a rescript of 
Severus (D., 48, 5, 14, 3, Coll 4, 6); bat that did not make sponsalia 
and nuptiae identical. Noz is it quite certain that “ Greek marriage 
law started with the purchase concept of marriage" (p. 74). Again; 
although Kübler * pointed owt decales ago” (p. 93) that reference 
to the intention of the spous2s as ihe basis of marriage in the 
sources is always due to inter»o ation, :t may still not be quite certain 
that this is the ease. Indeed what is meant by “actual fact” as: 
contrasted with “ mere intention " is not altogether clear. Intention 
is always a fact in law, even if it is oae that is hard to prove. 

In the main the monograph is a sober and critical review of the 
evidence. The material is larze enough to justify a much fuller 
treatment which, we may hope, Wolf and others will give to it. 
Tt is unfortunate that he and so many other scholars of great ability 
and.distinetion'still operate witk that unfortunate example of futile 
ingenuity, the Interpolctions]orschuag which every newly discovered ` 
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juristie fragment helps to diseredit. We shall probably need another 
generation to be rid of this incubus. 


Max RADIN. 


SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE, 
UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA. 
y 


Transactions of the International Numismatic Congress Organized 
and Held in London by the Royal Numismatie Society, June 
30—July 3, 1936, on the Occasion cf its Centenary. Edited by 
J. ALLAN, H. MATTINGLY, and E. S. G. Ropryson. London, 
Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 1938. Pp. ix -+ 490; 27 plates. 


This is a scholarly, illustrated volume of original articles, valuable 
to the numismatist, philologian, and historian. There are six sections, 
Greek, Roman, Medieval and Modern, British and Colonial, Oriental, 
and Medals, with some sixty-five papers. Eighteen deal with Greek 
subjects, sixteen with Roman eoins. 

Sir George Macdonald introduces the book with “Fifty Years of 
Greek Numismatics,” showing the great acditions to our knowledge 
of antiquity. Especially important has been the advance in the study 
of hoards and of-dies for determining sequences. Evans even used 
it to caleulate the number of Demarateia mintec at Syracuse in 480 
B. C. to celebrate the victory over the Cartaaginians at Himera (not 
Hinera as printed on p. 15). Regling’s study of the coin dies of 
Terina 1s mentioned; Gaebler of Berlin is too highly praised, for he 
is unable to tell a forgery from a genuine coin and thought that at 
least nine tetradrachms dug up at Olynthus with the inerustation of 
centuries and stacked with many others in undcisturbed soil were 
modern forgeries. Newell, Seltman, and Ravel have come to my 
defenee in showing the absur dity of such a supposition, and Willy 
Schwabacher, who published in this volume a learned and accurate 
article on “ Ein Fund archaischer Miinzen von Samothrake,” has 
written a whole article in A. J. A., XLII (1938), pp. 70-6, to justify 
the genuineness of our Olynthian coins. Maedonald might have 
referred to the important work of Newell and Noe on eoin-dies, and 
now should be cited Olynthus, IX, where a still further advance is 
made in the method of dating coins in a sequence by a study of 
overlapping dies. 

Professor Ashmole’s paper on “ The Relation between Coins and 


Sculpture” is a much needed synthesis. Langlotz has studied the . 


relations of vases to sculpture, and Reinach, John Martin Vincent, 
and many others have demonstrated hcw the knowledge of history 
is advaneed by a study of eoins. But few except Seltman and Miss 
Richter have investigated the relation between coins and sculpture. 
There certainly is `a community of style. Any archaeologist could 
add many more examples to those of Ashmole and with three pro- 
jectors show on the screen similarities between coins, sculpture, and 
vases. I shall mention only one important addition, that of the 
coins of Aenus with a head in three quarters view similar to that 
of the seated Apollo on the East Frieze of the Parthenon. Strange 
to say, Ashmole does not treat the countless examples of seulpturés 
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MAN oh eoins, but hie i 1s evidently more concerned with style, 
which, however, is a sure gvide only down to the middle of the fifth 
century B. C. 

Mrs. Brett is the only American contributor. Her exhaustive 
article on the aphlaston, with numerous examples from literature, 
coins, and vases, is a real contributior to^philology and history. She 
settles the meaning as the evrving enc of the stern of an ancient war 
galley, which, like the aerostolion of the prow, was torn from an 
- enemy's ship and exhibited as a trophy. It is a symbol of naval 

. victory or supremacy. Acrcterion is a more general term and some- |. 
times denotes the aphlaston, but the latter is the specific word and is 
good classical usage. | Aesckylus’ brocher at the battle of Marathon 
had his hand hacked off by an axe as he grasped the aphlasta of a 
Persian ship (Herodotus, VI, 114°, and Hector in Iliad, XV, 717, 
had wrested an aphlaston from a Greek galley. These heroes evidently 
wanted to exhibit this signal.ing apparatus of the enemy as a symbol 
of victory. Mrs. Brett believes that the Golden Nikai statues on the 
Acropolis at Athens probably held avhlasta in their hands, but the 
word aphlaston occurs in none of the inscriptions dealing with the 
Nikai, a few of which have the worl akroterion.! On p.,31 Mrs. 
Brett refers to the decree enforcing the use of a uniform currency, 
weights, and measures "passed in 423." This is evidently the decree 
of which I discovered a eopz at Aphytis, published in A. J.P., LVI 
(1935), pp. 149-54; This enabled Segre to identify a copy at Cos, 
found with a three-barred sigma, which he dates before 449 B. C.? 

Other important . articles are Cahn, “ Lokale Elemente im Stil 
archaischer griechischer Münzen "; Casson, “ The Technique of Gre k 
Coin Dies ";? Cesano, “ Un 5ronzo coloniale di Giulia Mammaea per 
Mallus di Cilicia ^; ; Heiehelheim, “ Wirtschaftshistorische Beiträge 
zur klassisch griechischen and helenistischen Minzhortstatistik ^; 
Hill, ^ The Shekels of the Ficst Revolt of the Jews "; Lederer, “ Rine 
verschollene -Bronzemünze vcn Syrakus’’; Milne, * The Use of Coins 
for Teaching Greek and Roman History”; * Nicoresen, “ Two Gold - 


* For the Golden Nikai statues cf. now Hesperia, IX (1940), pp. 
309-11; Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., Supplement I, pp. 199-210. 

? Clara Rhodos, IX (19381, op. 151-78 Cf. also Claas. Phil., &K XXVIII 
(1943), p. 239, n. 24. The complete lexi is now pubapued in I. G., XII, 
Suppl., pp. 215-17. 

MARS 40, Merritt should be Meritt. Casson accepts my identification of 
a bronze matrix in Classical S-vdies Presented to Edward Capps (1937), 
p. 306, and discusses the ring-punch used by the epigrapher on the gold 
Cypselid bowl in Boston, which he believes to be genuine and which he 
dates in the mid-seventh century (p. 50, Tig. 5). He also accepts Hill's 

theory of hubbing in explainirg coin-dies, a theory to which not enough 
attention has been paid by nwmismaz ‘ists. The recent death of Casson 
in action is a great blow to classical sckolarship. 

4 See also his book, Greek azd Roman Coins and the Study of History 
(1939). There are no references to such books as T. Reinach, L'histoire 
par les monnaies (1902), but Milne maxes many interesting statements 
such as (p. 93), “ Silver was apt to travel far . . . but the bronze coins 
were merely tokens which weuld not 5e acceptable anywhere outside 
their home state . . . The result is zhat, in any assemblage of bronze 
-from a Greek site, over a half will usually be of the local mint, and the 
rest will represent neighboring states In numbers diminishing as they 
are farther away in origin.” At Olynchus this is true of both silver ` 


` 


Coins of Tyras”; Ravel, “Corinthian Hoard from Chiliomodi "; ^ 


Seltman, “ Diogenes of Sinope; son of the Banker Hikesias”; ® 
Wiesinger, ^ Anmerkung zu einem I&umonisehen Tetradrachmon "; 
Woodward, “Some Roman and Greek Imperial Coins”; Alfoldi, 
“A Festival of Isis in Rome in the, Fourth Century”; Altheim, 
“The First Roman Silver Coinage”; * Babelon, “A Gold Medallion 
of Maximinus Daia"; Dobias, “ Roman Imperial Coins as a Source 
for Germanie Antiquities”; Gagé, “' Saeculum Novum. Le Mil- 
lénaire de Rome et le * Templum Urbis’ sur les Monnaies du IIIeéme 
siècle ap. J.-C.”; Gentilhomme, “ Note sur un eontorniate inédit "; 
Goodacre, “ Byzantine Studies "; Liaffrarchi, “ Le Monete Legionarie 


dell Imperatore Gallieno e la sua III? Grande Vittoria”; Liegle, 


“ Ein Münzbild des Sextus Pompeius"; Mattingly, “ The Legionary 
Coins of Vietorinus "; Miekwiiz, “ Über die Kupfergeldinflátionen in 
den Jahren der Thronkampfe nach Diocletians ÀAbdankung "; Pearce, 
“The Reign of Theodosius I: History and Coinage”; Pink, “ The 
Mints of the Roman Empire "; Roberts and Mattingly, “ITAAIKON 
NOMIZMA "; Sutherland, * Minimi, Radiate and Diademed: Their 
Place in Roman and Post-Roman Currencies”; and Sydenham, 
“Problems of the Early Roman Denarius.” i 

I am very glad, as fellow of the Royal Numismatic Society in 
England, to call attention to the work of this society, which is 
continuing the publication of The Numismatic Chronicle even in 
war times, and especially to this supplementary volume covering 
many fields of philology, which has not even been reviewed in 
American journals. No classical student can afford to neglect its 
many contributions. 


Davi») M. ROBINSON. 
Tae Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY. 


SHIRLEY H. WEBER. Schliemann’s First Visit to America, 1850-1851. 
Cambridge, Mass, Harvard Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. xi 111. 


This is No. II of the monographs of the Gennadeion, the great 
library in Athens of which Professor Weber is Director. The mono- 
graph is based on a thin volume of eighty pages giving an account 


and bronze, though bronze coins of many other places than Olynthus 
were excavated at Olynthus, cf. Olynthus, III, V, and IX. 

5 Ravel omits Greek accents, especially on p. 104, where he also 
capitalizes rov but not lIlroXeuaéiwv: Ta vou. Tov kparovs rwv mrohepawy, 

° Coinage at Sinope, “ whence Cynics rail'd at human pride,” as Tenny- 
son says, started a philosophy, whereas a philosophy at Metapontum 
started a coinage with intaglio and cameo.. Aco occurs as well as 'Ixeoíov 
on coins of Sinope, and possibly Diogenes too held office in his father's 
bank. Cf. Zetts. für Num., XXIII (1901), p. 138; Num. Chron., V 
(1885), p. 50; C. I. G., T0714  (Atoyérgs ‘Ikexiov Zwwraios), cf. Robinson, 


A. J. P., XXVII (1906), pp. 259, 270. For Hikesias cf. the two Sinopean ' 


amphora handles from Sinope published “by me in A.J. A., IX (1905), 
p. 299, where Hikesias holds office as áervróguos.. Sinope was a center of 
manufacture for amphoras, a fact not generally recognized. 

TI miss a reference to Frank, “Rome’s First Coinage,’ Class. Phil., 
XIV (1919), pp. 814-27. 
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_ of Schliemann's first trip to America, written in his fine calligraphie 
hand and containing at the beginning eight pages of- details of his 
life. Manuseript, copy-books, diaries, letters, and day-books (which 
are to be published by Ernst Mever of Berlin, who in 1936 issued 
Briefe von Heinrich Sckliemann) have been deposited in the Genna- 
deion by the Schliemann heirs. The diary presents Schliemann at the 
start of his career. It is very different from the famous autobiography 
written by Schliemann himself in Ikos many years later. In Ilos 
(p. 12) Schliemann says that he became an American citizen on July 
4, 1850, when all the inhabitants cf California, by the admission of 
the new state into the anion, automatically became citizens of the 
United States. California became a state on September 9, and records 
in Athens show that he arrived in New York for the first time in 
February, 1851. “Thus did his enthusiasm for the spectacular dis- 
tort the facts,” says Weber. This is a startling revelation, as most 
archaeologists, especially Wace, in checking on Schliemann, have 
found him a much more careful observer and recorder of things 
found in his exeavations than had been supposed. It must, however, 
be admitted that he did aistort the facts. For example (not in 
Weber), the records cf Indianapolis show that on April 3, 1869, he 
filed a suit for divorce, whiea was granted. June 30, 1869. Schliemann 
could have been in Amezvica only three or four months, as he was‘in , 
Europe in February, 1839; yet the bill says that for more than one 
year previous to the filing of his petition Schhemann had been a 
resident of the State of Indiana. It took five lawyers to obtain this 
divorce, one of whom was Thomas A. Hendricks, who later became 
Vice-President of the United States. Ludwig in his Schliemann used 
this same diary, which was written mostly in English, For the English 
translation of Ludwig’s German text, D. F. Tait, without access. to 
the original diary, translated from the German transeription. Henee 
there are many discrepancies between it and Weber’s text, which is . 
the eorreet version. There is no Portuguese in the diary, as Ludwig 
states, but Spanish is used in two places, of which Weber’s Appendix 
gives a translation, for the account of the trip from Panama to San 
Francisco and Sacramento. The English is in general excellent, 
though there are several flaws in grammer and spelling such as, 
“I was awoke,’ (p. 6), “seperated” (pp. 14, 67), “ Gravesand " 
for Gravesend (p. 15), “ Zandy-hock” for Sandy-Hook (p. 21), 
* in the morning I use to take Ham and eggs" (p. 22), “ aecomoda- 

tions” (p. 24), “close” fcr clothes (p. 44), “as I use to think " 
(p. 57), * difformed ” (p. 61). 
. The details about hotels, food, railway fares, times of departure 
and arrival are interesting to the student of economics. Perhaps the 
most startling thing in tke diary is Schliemann’s unfavorable opinion 
of California (pp. 56-57), which must be read to be appreciated. 
His account of the fire in San Francisco in 1851 is vivid. He describes 
the view from Telegraph Hill as frightful but sublime, in fact the 
greatest spectacle he ever enjoyed. He took leave of California with no 
regrets and returned to his beloved Russia. But he was a poor prophet 
when he wrote in 1852 that he woulc never leave St. Petersburg again. 


Davi» M. ROBINSON. 
THE JoHNS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Yale Classical Studies, VIII. Edited by Austin M. Harmon and 
. ALFRED R. BELLINGER. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1942. 
Pp. 178. 


The Department of Classies at Yale University offers in this Shit 
volume of its studies a half dozen essays of very varied interest. 

C. W. Mendell, weary of the vagueness, carelessness, and gen- 
erality with which liter ary criticism has charged vagueness and 
carelessness against Lucan, essays a "greater precision in a more 
prescribed area” in his " Luean's Rivers” (pp. 1-22). The study 
investigates * Lucan’s use of rivers and river names to adorn and 
make striking the lines of his epic, in an a*tempt to discover how he 
proceeded in gathering them and in applying them.” For the 
Pharsalia mentions twice as many rivers as the Aeneid or the Argo- 
nautica, and three times as many as the Iliad and the Odyssey 
together. The influence of historiograpky and of lyrie will not 
sufficiently explain Luean's rivers as they will Vergis. “ There 
was already in the time of Vergil a change of taste in the literary 
world as far as the epic is concerned,” as is evident from Horace, 
Epist. II, 1, 2501f. and A.P., 141f. “It was Lucan, who most 
completely lived up to Horace's ' description of the declamatory epic 
which ‘told the deeds of men and where they lived and named the 
rivers and the mountain sites’.” The suggestion is made incidentally : 
that the first books of Pliny’ s Natural History “were published 
earlier than is generally believed.” 

Among the papers of the late Professor Ainsworth O’Brien-Moore/ 


. was found a study the central. portion of which has been arranged 


by the editors as the second essay in the volume, * M. Tullius Cratip- 
pus, Priest of Rome, CIL III, 399” (pp. 23-49). The author 
sketehes the relations between the Peripatetie, Cratippus, and Cicero 
down to the former’s enfranchisement by Caesar at Cicero's request. 
That the new citizen- took his Roman name, not from his immediate 
benefaetor, but from the originator of the grant is evident from the 


Pergamene inscription which names M. Tullius Cratippus, his sister 


and brother-in-law, and their son. This Cratippus’ priesthood of 

Roma and Salus is to be dated soon after 29 B.C., the brother-in- 
law's military serviee in Spain shortly thereafter, and the nephew's 

service in Egypt near the birth of Christ. The priest Is the son or 

the grandson of the philosopher. There follows an excursus on 

“ Recipients of Roman Citizenship and their names," which assembles ` ' 
abundant evidence of the selection, as in Cratippus' case, of the 
ultimate instead of the immediate benefactor's name. 

A. R. Bellinger writes on “ Hyspaosines of Charax” (pp. 51-67). 
“The discovery, among the chance finds from Dura, of two bronze 
coins of Hyspaosines of Charax of previously unknown type gives 
occasion for gathering the scattered bits of information about that 
shadowy figure in an attempt to make more clear the part he played 
in the history of his time.” The author discusses in detail each item 
of the evidence, mostly numismatic, on the activity of Hyspaosines, 
with corroboration, correction, and supplement of Tarn and others. : 
He then gives a résumé of the history from,the defeat of Antiochus 
III at Magnesia (189 rather than 190 through the seven decades 
until Charax lost its commercial importance, thus putting “ the career 
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of Hyspaosines į in the proper relation to his eir cumstances. i There, 

` is a plate of coins. 
" H. M. Hubbell publishes “ A Christian Liturgy from Egypt” (pp. 
^ 569-78). The board, which comes from the sixth century, contains an 
exhortation, a prayer, Psalm 133 (134), and Psalm 118.(119), verses 
169-176. The author discusses the spellings and the parallels in 
_ phraseology with other liturgies, and gives a critical commentary and 
a collation with the Septuagint. He concludes that the document. is 


an early Mecovi«rioy probakly fram zn Egyptian monastery. There. 


is a photographie plate. 
Outgrowth of the study o2 the Feriale Duranum (ef. Yale Dist 
: cal Studies, VII) is R. O. Fink's “ Victoria Parthica and Kindred 


- Victoriae” (pp. 79-101). The Fictoriae de gentibus, i.e. those — 


Victoriae described by epithets, such as Parthica, Germanica, etc., 

- are entirely separate and distinzt from the Victoriae © Sullana, 
Caésaris, or Augusti, and their cults from the annual feriae on the 
anniversaries of great victories, although they may possibly bear 
some relation to the Ludi Parthici, Pzrsici, ete. These Victoriae are 

. personifieations of great victories, “instituted and celebrated in com- 
. memoration of them; they do not symbolize powers and so are not 
invoked.to grant further vietories; their cult is commemorative and 
propagandistice. The author also catalogues the Victoriae de gentibus 

` from Claudius’ over Britain to the middle of the fourth century, and 
shows that Gagé was mistaken in thinking that Victoria. Parthica 


had any unique position or particular favor among these Victoriae.. 


. Their cult “enjoyed a considerable vogue from the middle of the 
second century until the reign of Conszans (A. D. 333-350).” Finally 
there is some. account of their geographical distribution. “They had 
& seeure position in offieial religion, and were deliberately fostered, 
with some success, by the imperia! government as a strengthening 
element in the political and military fabrie of the Empire.” 


x 


The last article in the volume, and she longest (74 pages), is “ The 
Localization of Metrical "Word-Types in the Greek Hexameter: 
Homer, Hesiod, and the Alexandrians," by Eugene: G..O'Neill, Jr., 
this being an expansion, of his decto-al dissertation at Yale entitled 
Metrical Studies in the Distribution, of Individual Words in Homer 

and Aratus. In thirty-eigbt tables of statistics O’Neill “ elassifies, 
according to metrical type and position in the line, 48,431 words 
contained in 7152 hexametars from seven different texts.” These 
, texts are about 1000 verses cach from the Iliad, the Odyssey, Hesiod, 

'« Aratus, Callimachus, Apollonius, and Theocritus. ^ The sole purpose 
of the present paper is to present and to analyze, as thoroughly as 

| possible, the statistics that.have been prepared. No attempt is made 
to deduce the causes of the facts reported . . . This procedure has 
the great advantage of keeping this paper wholly in the realm of 
observed fact, with no admixture of theoretical explanation, which 

' Is in the nature of the subject unavoidably conjectural He a high 
degree.” 

It is not a little surprising to find shat words of the same metrical 
type, especially the longer words, aze nearly all restricted to two 
of the possible positions in the Grek kexameter, and that many of 

them are found in only ore. So clearly and succinctly id the 
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‘author. ‘summarize the results. of his ceti that it is fitting 
to let him speak for himself: 

“ The phenomenon which I have primarily set out to study in the 
present article is the distribution of the metrical word-types amongst : 
the positions that they can occupy. Full statistics on this are given 
‘in "Tables 1-28. The facts disclosed by these tables are truly-astonish- 
ing. In every word-type except ~, =~, and ~~ we find that the vast 
“majority of the words used are concentrated i in but a few of their 
possible positions. In a large number cf these positioris no words 
are'found at all. In many. others the occurrences are so rare as to 
constitute less than one per cent of the totals. On the positive side, 
we find that in many types the total, cr very nearly the total, is 
concentrated in a single position. In the great majority of the types 
such z concentration is spread over two Positions. Only a few types 
occur frequently in three, and only one in more than three, positions. 
It is this concentration cf occurrences in but & few of the possible . 
positions that I call the localization of word-types. , For certain: 
types of word the faet of loealization has long been known, but it has 
not, I believe, been previously realized that this sort of restriction is 
characteristic of all the longer’ word-types. The discovery that 


localization is practically universal in the hexameter is one of the 


chief contributions of the,present paper to metrical knowledge." 
` Localization is found in all seven texts, and the preferred and the 
avoided positions are identical, in all poets. Localization varies 
slightly from one text to another: it is higher in the Alexandrians | 
than in the earlier texts, being lowest in ihe Zliad and highest in 
Callimachus’ And not only does it occur in the seven texts studied, : 
but “all the obtainable information about the post-Alexandrian _ 
hexameter," says the author, “ indicates that the later poets observed 
exactly the same restrietions as their predecessors . . . The ubiqui- 
tous continuity of localization is a fact of great significance for the 
history.of the Greek hexameter. What it means primarily is that in 
the inner metrics of various poets thé similarities enormously out- 
weigh the differences. This has not been adequately emphasized in. 
previous work on the subject.” 

About ninety per cent of all the words in the hexameters analyzed 


| by Professor O'Neill are found in less than forty per cent of the 


possible positions. 
The preparation of the thirty-eight taia tables is an“accom- 


— plishment that awakens our admiration, and no less: admirable is the 


analysis and interpretation of them. Oxe marvels at their complete- 
ness, and particularly at the great mass of information that the 
author derives from them. - This is contained mainly in the' chapter 
entitled: Diséussions. There is also a Supplement, the purpose of 
which is “to eoórdinate the results of the presént investigation with 
those of previous studies of the hexameter.” 

This piece of work, containing as it does so much new and inter est- 
ing material, deserves a full measure of praise. One small matter of 
minor importance, may bə mentióned, but it in no way detracts from 
the high value of the article: the Roman i inversion of the Greek use 
of the terms thesis and arsis is somewhat out.of place in a discussion 
of the Greek hexameter. 

ROBERT SAMUEL ROGERS, 


Dus UNIVERSITY, s C. W. PEPPLER. 
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DONALD WinsoN, PRAKEN. Studies: in: Greek Genealogical Chro- 


nology. ' Lancaster, Pa., xd jin 1943, Pp. vii + 113. 
(Diss. ~ > l r 


This dissertation, "wrioten under ihe direetion of Kurt | vori Fritz 


- logical sense. It undertakes “ to observe the occurrence of: the word 


' trace its development to the point where it has an accepted numerical 


Cile. value; and toc present same of the problems arising from the use of 


\ the generation as a basis for historical chronology” (p.1). A brief 


‘Introduction is followed by chapters on “ The Generation in Early- 


— Greek Literature,” “ Herodctus’ Chronological Method,” “ Thueydides 
and Genealogical Chronology,” and ‘ : Ephorus and His Use of the 
Generation"; a single page'Conelusion sums up the findings. The 
. book ‘is brought to a .elose with a lengthy. Bibliography and an 
adequate Index. 

Prakken's results can be summarized briefly. He finds no reer 


. evidence in early literature and indeed it is not until he reaches 
Heeataeus and Herodotus that he can. demonstrate the application of ., 
genealogical chronology io kistorieal writing. Herodotus, apparently, 


borrowed a Spartan king list (reckoned from Heracles) and a 


generation of 40 years from Heeataeus; the investigation, however, `` 


7 j of Columbia University, is a study of the-term yeved in its chrono- : 


'. in this sense, or any similer concspt, in early Greek literature; to~ ` 


is complicated. by Herodotus’ independent: use of a generation of’ 


3375 years. Thucydides praves bafling and the best that can be said 


is that he was familiar with genealogical chronology. ‘With Eiphorus. 


. the evidence becomes more rewarding; Prakken believes that he 
- employed æ generation of 35 years and ata -he brought his genea- 
." logical system down to historical times. 

The subject, of course, is not an easy one, for the evidence is 
. seattered and difficult to organize; the results, by the very nature of 


ihe investigation, are not always satisfying. In consequence, Prakken, ` 


is often compelled to deal n. eonjeeture and probability. Further- 
' more, it is too much to expect a mastery of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
. and Ephorus in a doctoral dissertation; a certain unevenness is 
therefore not surprising. Nevertkeless, the author has gathered a 
vast amount of material in a field that has been little explored, and 
many of the observations are wel: reasoned and acute. 

The most convincing chapter is that.on Herodotus, i in which: brake 


ken displays a knowledge of his materials'that is clearly based upon - 


long familiarity. ^ The reader is able to, reach with Prakken the 


judgment that Herodotts was a,pioneer in the field, conscientious 


enough to base his account of nztions other than Hellas upon a 
> systematie chronological seheme. The chapter ineludes ,enlightening 
'. sections on the Lydian, Median, Persian, and Egyptian chronologies, 
all of which are closely connectac with the Greek system, and is 


^ 


made more interesting by a carefully compiled table of Lydian and . 


: Median rulers (facing p. 24). My only criticism, which applies also 


to other passages in the book, is that the calculations are at times | 
obscurely presented; fo- example, I have not yet discovered the . n 


seeret of the arithmetic én’ Ep: 28 (ef. the eurious: deduetion at the 
foot of p. ALLE l yu ¢ i i 
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"Thucydides md not fare so well and f find, it difficult: to escape 
the conelusion: that Prakken has leaned heavily upon others, whose 
findings have certainly not won universal ‘acceptance. It is a pity, | 
for example, that he was not steered away from so complex a problem 
as the date of composition of the Archaeology, for his treatment is: 
necessarily brief and inevitably superficial; he subseribes to the 
* piecemeal” theory of composition, Without listing the many ques- 
tions jotted in the margins of my copy of Prakken, I refer him to 
Finley’s Thucydides (published too-late for consultation ) and to his, 
article “The Unity of Thucydides History" (Harv. Stud. Class. 
Phil., Suppl. Vol. I [1940], pp. 255-97), which should have been 
accessible, for a recent and sane discussion of the issués. 

Ephorus 'is handled with more conidence, although even here. 
Prakken is on dangerous ground, I suspect, in bis consideration of: 
the scope of Ephorus’ Histories and the tune of his death. Again, 
the impression arises that Prakken feels ecmpelled, in preparing the 
ground for his own theme, to: take up questions’ which themselves 


demand special treatment. 


I am aware that this criticism is to an extent unfair, since Mn 
bases had to be established before Prakken could continue his investi- , 


' gation. There is another quality of the bock, however, for which 


there is no excuse. I refer to the English eomposition, which is too 
often faulty, awkward, and provincial. This is no pieayune criticism; 
in these days, when standards. of English are so low among our 
students (and, unfortunately, among our faculties), the classicist 
should stand firm. All cannot be eloquent, but all can be correct in 
the written and spoken language. Prakken might well eonsider the: 


. usage of “should” anc “would” (pp. 25, 53); he might analyze 
' such expressions as “coincided somewhat? (p. 65) ‘and “born in 


c. 408/5” (p. 74); he zould avoid the vulgar. use of proper names 
as adjectives (“ the Suidas Lexicon,” p.73; ef. pp. 71, 74, 77 ): 
I question whether he means “ expedient "'on p.14 or “ rightfully di 
on p. 67; “ viewpoint" (or “ view-point") is misspelled on p. 9. The 
eombination of Lati preposition and English noun (“per genera- 
tion," pp. 24, 39, 101) is undesirable. , There are sentences on pp. 15 
,and 89 which are scarcely English in their word order, Awkward 
` colloquialisms occur’ (e. g., “the god meant for them to go," p: 86; 
* Wphorus lived that late,” p. 83). 

The proof has been read with, care and. errors are few. ‘I note 
« destruction”? for “foundation” (p.70), “birth” for “death” - 

(p. 74), and minor slips on pp. 9 (accents in note 17), 60, and 85. 
On p. 76 act is ignored in the translation. Prakken confuses op. cit. ' 
and loc. cit.. (e. g., pp. 80, 81), divides “ Herodotus ” wrongly (p. 20), 
and employs an extraordinary eross-referenee (to note 15) on p. 8, 


note 15. 


Prakken, ‘despite the weaknesses mentioned: above, has. made a 
useful contribution to Greek historiography and his work will 
pene be valuable to future students. of the subsent: l 


l — MALOOLM F. MoGnsaon. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. = 
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- D. A. Axxx. . Corinthizn Vases in the Hearst.Colleetion at San 


Simeon. Berkeley and Les angeles, Univ. of California Press, 
© 1943. Pp. 207-240; plazes o (Univ. of California Publica- 
tions in Archaeol I, No. t 


Five Corinthian vases from she San Sones collection of Mr. W. 
R. Hearst are described with exfraordinarily detailed care by Mr. 
Amyx. The group ineludes sams excellent examples worthy of the 
close study accorded them. i 

Unquestionably the finest is the Middle Corinthian pyxis -(SSW 
9985), already listed by Payne GVeerccorint+ia, 889) among the few - 


. examples of this small but impo-zani class The notable features 


- of the vase are its almost globuler body, the three plastic female 
' busts on the handles, enc the prssznee of additional animals drawn 


on the shoulder between the hendles. The assignment by Payne of 
this pyxis to the Delieaze Style of the latter part of the Middle 
Corinthian period has been cdrroborated by the author, who discusses 
the style at great length. .pee-al attention has-been paid the 
protomes with eompar:sons with azt only the many examples noted 
by Payne but others less access b-e. | 

The second vase (SSW 995€) E a flat-bottomed aryballus of the 
early Middle Corinthian veriod decorated w.th two fine cocks and a 
“swan” as tail piece. The subdivision of the Heavy Style of drawing 
found on this type of aryballus is Tully discussed in respect to its rela- 
tion to the Chimaera Group, and a general comparison with the 
Delicate Style is added. An ezaiinazion of Boread representations 
(no example of which is found cn this vase) closes the description. 

The three remaining vases are less distinetive. SSW 10091 is a 
broad-bottomed trefoil cenoehce eamplete with lobed stopper; the 


connections of itë unusual style with that of vases of the Scale- 


Pattern Group point ta a date mear the end cf the Middle Corinthian 


.^ period. The fourth of the group is SSW 9500, another Middle 


Corinthian pyxis. This examp.e with cylindrical handles was deco- 


‘rated in the Delicate Style by some member. of the Dodwell Painter 


School, perhaps the sc-called Ampersand Painter. Last is a Late 
Corinthian bottle, interesting only for its unasual globular body and 
tall cylindrical neck. 
All five vases are illustrated Ly excellent photographs which, 
combined with the numercus parallels cited, snould prove most useful. 
Furthermore, the accurate observatizn and thorough knowledge. which 
Amyx has brought to bear on his brief subject make his cautious 
stylistic identifications and deiinilions a valuable addition to -the . 
study of, Corinthian pottery. 
E : HazEL PALMER: 
! qum Jouns HOPKINS UNIVZRS-TY. l 
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GEORGE EMMANUEL MYLONAS. The Hymn to Demeter and her 
Sanctuary at Eleusis. Saint Louis, Washington Univ., 1942. 

. Pp. xii + 99; 5 figs. (Washington University Studies; New 
Series, Language and Literature, No. 13.) 


Among the more valuable of recent books in the classical field are 
those that set the results of recent excavations of an ancient site 
against the topographical indications of an ancient literary monu- 
ment. This has been done very successfully by Daux’s book on 
Pausanias at Delphi and by Flaceliére’s on Plutarch at Delphi. - Now 
Mylonas offers us a book that sets the results of the Greek Archae- 
ological Society’s excavations of Eleusis against the topographical 
indications of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. It is a book well 
done and a worthy companion of the others of this type. 

He states as his purpose (p.7) “to correlate the literary and the - 
archaeological evidence available and to determine more definitely 
the location of af least some of the most sacred landmarks of 
Eleusinian topography, which are linked with the beginnings of ihe 
Eleusinian rites." 

He finds that the author of the hymn, though he lived in the 
seventh or sixth century B. C. was familiar with the Mycenaean 
aspéet of Eleusis. And the excavations of the 30's prove that Eleusis. 
was occupied in Mycenaean times and even then was probably a 
great sanctuary. Therefore many of the conelusions of Noack and 
` other scholars have been proved "wrong. 

Mylonas argues eogently that Demeter's temple and the Telesterion 
were the same; that the original Kalliehoron well is Well B of the 
excavations, located near the northeast corner of the stoa of Philo; 
that this well was filled in during the archaic period and the name 
Kallichoron transferred to Well A by ihe Greater Propylaea, pre- 
viously known as Parthenion, the well beside which Demeter, in the 
hymn, sat down to rest; that the Anthion well, mentioned by 
Pamphos, lies somewhat to the west on the road to Megara; that the 
Agelastos Petra lay in the area in front of ihe rock-cut steps and 
platform that are just beyond the Ploutcnion (H11 im fig. 2). 

There is little eritieism to be made. Perhaps the argument is too 
much labored at times. Mylonas continues to prove a point long 
after the reader has become thoroughly convinced. He tends to be 
repetitious. I think that the whole subject could have been presented 
in about two-thirds of the space. | 

No one ean blame a Greek for preferring the direct transliteration 
of ancient Greek proper names. But wLy Plouto instead of Plouton 
and Mousaeos instead of Mousaios? And the consistent Sapho is 
peculiar. 

On p. 80 Mylonas says of Kallichoron: ^ The well could not have 
taken its name from any dances held in honour of the Goddess... 
because it was known by that name at the time of the arrival of the 
Goddess at Eleusis, since she called it by that name when she revealed 
herself to Metaneira.” But he is forgetting that the author of the 
hymn lived much later. His knowledge of the Mycenaean sanctuary 
could hardly have been so precise as to have prevented his putting 
the name Kallichoron in the mouth of Demeter though to do so ' 
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nüght be ahachedniatie in —— of Gë myth. Mylonas appears to 


. be forgetting his own warning, (p. 33, n. 10), when he says, “When 


~ 


in our text we speak of the Goddess and of her cbmmands to the 
Eleusinjians, we do not, of course, mean to suggest that the visit 
aetually did take place, nor.that the words attributed to her were 
actually uttered.” 

In speaking of the Sibyl’s rock at Delphi, Mylonas says (p. 90) ] 


.* Sibyl’s ‘rock could not hava been a large boulder sincé there is no 


room for such a boulder in the d:striei in which, according to. Pausa- 
nias and Plutarch, it must be sonzk3.” I do hot know what Mylonas' 
requirements 'are "before he will eall a: boulder large; but I have 
seen a good-sized rock in that section of the Delphic sanctuary that 
_ archaeologists have identified with the Sibyls rock. 
The book contains an adequate -nd2x, a list of abbreviations, and 
five maps and plans. 


JOSEPH FoNTENROSE. 
` UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, ` = 


- IroneL Pearson. The Local Hiscorians, cf Attica. Philadelphia, 


' Lancaster Press, 1942. Pp. x + 167. $2.25 (to members $1.50). 
(Philological Monographs prblished ky. the American Philo- 
logical Association, No. XL) 


The Philological Mono aie can look back on a tadan of x more 


than ten years, which is characterized by gcod and careful printing, . 


. by reasonable prices, ard by sound judgment in the. selection. of 
‘manuscripts. , The volume under iiseussion is no exception to this 


rule. It contains a well wricten study, accented as a dissertation by 
Yale, and its author is already well known through his Early Ionian 
Historians (Oxford, 1939}. Although Pearson does not give us an 


' up-to-date list of the fragments of tke Atttidographers. (“since the 


« one may wonder whether the work w-ll not have to be done all over: 


‘days of fragment collecting are ncw almost over"), his accounts of 


the individual historians are good English substitutes for (and addi- 
‘tions to) the German articles to be found in R.-E. and elsewhere 
. (see pp. 26, 69, 76, 86, 135 £, 144) ; Ins fina. chapter, moreover, con- 


tains an original contribution to the problem of the Atthis. Yet, 


again once Jacoby’s eritical eolleezion of the ene has become 


available to all. 


- 


Pearson's book does nct encouraze detailed criticism since he care- 
ifully avoids any discussion of eontroversizl material and since he 
passes with firmness and determination, over side issues inviting a 


more careful study; see A. A. Boyce, €. W., XXXVII (1943), p. 91. 


‘The following outline of the contents may therefore suffice. 
_ The first chapter is devoced to Hallanieas and especially to his 
Atthis which gave ‘the -itle to several subsequent Attie histories. 


'* The first. and most striking feature of the Atthis is that it sets out: 


to cover the whole of Attic history ab urbe condita up to the author's 
own time.” The only two Fragments which refer to events of the 


Peloponnesian War “mey be taken. as certain evidence that a por- . 


tion of his Atthis was devoted fo an annalistie record, with the 
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events. of of each year. ‘grouped | under the name of its eponymous 
archon.’ 

The Son chapter. deals with Thucydides (Hoiodotàg üecount of 
Attie history is not treated’ separately; see, H. Bloch, A. H. R., 
XLVIII [1943], pp. 765-6). It is largely. a demonstration of this 


‘author’s dependence upori the tradition of.the Atthides. Yet, aside 


from Hellanieus' Atthis (to which Thucydides refers but which must 
have been published long after Thucydides began his own work; see 
T. W. Swain, Class. Phil, X XXVIII [1943], , p. 202), there is no 
evidence for such à. tradition in the fifth century. It would have - 
been more appropriate to show"how much Thucydides on his part 
influenced the Attic historiography of the fourth and third centuries. 

The third chapter contains mainly a discussion of Xenophon’s 


` Hellenica and of the Hellenica of Oxyrhynchus under the heading 


. “The successors of Thucydides.” Pearson asserts that “Xenophon . 


played a small part, much smaller than Thucydides, in keeping alive 
the traditions of Attic local history.” One may wonder whether 
these “traditions” already existed in Xenophon's time. 

In the fourth chapter, Pearson presents documented accounts’. 


(similar to those contained in his Early Iónian Historians) of the 


~ 


earlier Atthidographers; Cleidemus, Phanodemus, Androtion, Mele- 
sagoras, Demon, and Melanthius. The Atthis of Cleidemus who : 
was “the ‘earliest of those who wrote on Athenian loeal history ” 

(Pausanias) “ probably antedates Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens 
by not more than thirty years.” Of Phanodemus only little is known, 
but he can be identified with the Athenian politician who was honored 
on various occasions’ for his interest in religious ceremonies. Andro- ` 


` tion is better known mainly because, as a pupil of Isocrates and an 
‘adversary of Demosthenes, he played an important part in Athenian 


publie life; see W. Jaeger, Paideia, III, pp. 117 ff. Androtion ap- 
parently followed Thueydides and Isocrates (and possibly influenced 
Aristotle) in his admiration for Theramenes and: the “moderates.” : 


' It seems that the conservative elements (Plato among them) domi- 


nated the literary scene while the progressive (or radical) democrats 


: (Lysias, Eubulus, Demosthenes, and others) were more actively - 


engaged in.polities and administration. 

Chapter V: Ephorus. Theopompus, and Aristotle. None of these. 
historians wrote a local history of Attica, but they probably knew 
all the Atthides published up to their own time. This is particularly 
true for Aristotle whose Constitution of Athens has fortunately been 
preserved to us. Being a history and deseription of the Athenian 
constitution, Aristotle’s work contains few of the “ familiar features 
of an Atthis”: religious and mythological matters. On the whole it 
is a eritical rather than an original account. Pearson cautiously 
mentions twice the “ political pamphlets ” (pp. 57 and 104) which 
may have been the source of some of Aristotle's obviously biased 


stories. If only Pearson had found the courage to question the 


existence of these pamphlets, and to assume, if only for argument’s 
sake, that some of the (pro-Therameiean and conseryaive) bias 
eame from the Atthides themselves! — 

With Chapter VI: Pailochorus and Ister, Pearson passes into: the 
third century. His account of Philochorus is a weleome addition. to 
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.R. Laquenr' s article in-E.-E. (see Fearson’s own article in Greece 
and Rome, XII [1943], pp. 51-56, and A. M. Woodward, J. H. Ss 
LXII [1943], p. 87). The eclectic character of Philochorus! Atthis 
is apparent, while Ister’s work must Fave been merely a mythological 
‘handbook rather than a zomplete account of Attic. history. . 

In the seventh chapter, Pearscn summarizes „the results of his 
"observations under the heading “ The Atthis Tradition ”; ; this is by 
.far the most important part of the book. Pearson asserts “the. 


fragments of the Atthiacgraphers . . . have given no ground .for E 


believing in any such traditions -f historical opinions. . . . The 
Atthis tradition, which forms the subject of the present chapter, is 
not an historical but a ‘literary tradition.” “The Atthidographers 

. . restricted themselves-. . . in dealing with mythology.” They 
“did not merely hand on the old myths as they found them. Hach 
one added something’ of his own, some new interpretation or some 
new incident.’ 7" As Pearson draws with caution the outlines of this 
development,’ it becomes apparent that one of the chief tendencies 
was an ever increasing * rationalistie interpretation.” This tendency. 
is cleverly exposed in a comparative study of the accounts of Theseus 


| (and Eumplpus) as giver: by the various Atthidographers. 


In spite of all differences in the treatment of individual myths, 
there seems to have been a great uniformity not only in the general 
composition (since the material was arranged chronologically, -the 
chronology having been establishex by Hellanicus) but also in the 
relative space devoted to the indiviluel periods. Here, too, a certain 


: development is noticeable. ‘ Since the later writers were in a posi- 


tion to apply detailed, annalistie treatment to a very much longer 


. period than Heilanieus, if cannot b» expected that they should devote 


so large a proportion of their wcrk to mythical times as he did." 
The annalistie method itself (and zhe point at which it sets in) is a 
traditional element of tke: loeal histories of Attica. Pearson sug- ` 
gests tentatively and unconvineingly that only the events from the 
middle of the fifth century onward were treated year by year (fol- 
lowing Hellanieus rather than Tkucydides). The period between 
‘Theseus and Pericles was passed cver quickly in most accounts (if 
.we are to trust the small nuraber of fragments referring to this 
" period). Most of the fragments chow ahtiquarian rather than his-. 

torical interest and refer to “such constitutional questions as would: 


` arise in the treatment of Solon and Cleisthenes." “Pearson empha- 


sizes that “no Atthis is cuoted even zs authority for the conspiracy 
of Cylon or the code of Draco.” Aristotle's detailed account of these 
incidents is therefore thought to be based on a political pamphlet 
rather than upon serious historical study. Unfortunately, Pearson 
does not dwell upon this point, as he generally avoids all eontrover- 
sial issues. Yet, since the conservazive tendencies of Aristotle's Con- 
stifution are not confined to the disevssion of Draco’s code, it may 


Seem unnecessary to assume that this particular chapter is based on 


‘sources so entirely different from those used for the rest of the work. 

In summing up, Pearson repeats the common characteristics of all 
the Atthidographers: f their concern’ with religious ritual and: the 
mythologieal explanations of religious eustoms, with constitutional 
antiquities and the NEVEIODIUERE of Athenian demoeratie institutions; 
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, their interest-in the topography of Athens and Attica and the sacred. 

associations of different Attie sites; and their interest in anecdote - 
and literary figures of ate history. di 


Aone E.. RAUBITSCHEK. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


W. Kenprick PRITCHETT. . ‘The Five Attie Tibes after Kléisthenes. ` 
Baltimore, 1943. Pp. 39. - (Diss.) A o3 


This is not the dissertation that Pritehett would have written. if 
the Army Air Forces had not required his services. And yet the real 
difficulty was not the war so much as his obligations to the Agora 
excavations, which kept him busy with minor essential jobs of publi- 
eation in Hesperia and elsewhere, when he was not oceupied with the 
major collaborative work on The Chronology of Hellemistió Athens. 
His dissertation proper was continually being delayed; and only 
when the Armed Forces claimed him did the possibility arise of 
eonibining two of his published studies with soníe additional material 
to comprise. a volume on the post-Clisthenian tribes in the light of 
the latest epigraphieal material. Thus it happens that more than 
three-fourths of the whole, and much the most important part, has 
been available in the pages of the American Journal of Philology. 

It must be admitted that these studies, concerning the tribes of 
Antigonis and Demetrias (A. J. P., LXI [1940], pp. 186 ff.) and o£ 
Ptolemais (A.J.P., LXII [1942], pp. 413 ff.), have stood well the 
test of time. Pritchett is an accurate and logical scholar, and he 
has access to good advice. The date of establishment of the former 
two tribes and their member demes are fairly well established. More 
. demes are needed for Antigonis, but that is all. Ptolemais, on the 
` other hand, is relatively thorny stuff: Its creation belongs to the 
twenties of the third century, in a period of tangled chronology, and 
the evidence is that of the archon-list and irregularities in the tribal 
eyeles, together with considerations of prytariy length. History. 
does not help, for thé pro-Ptolemaic policy of Euryclides and Micion 
began in 227. Pritchett concludes for the end of the Athenian. year 
,224/3,-which is Ferguson’s date. Dinsmoor has stood recently for ` 
~ two years ‘earlier, so the question cannot be regarded as settled. New 
evidence might well point to a different e conclusion. 

The last two. chapters list the demes and give the Geena facts 
about Attalis and Hadrianis. There is some new evidence, but the 
conclusions, respectively, of Walbank and of Graindor are not ma- 
terially altered. 

. The whole is a valuable and adequate piece of work, not seriously 
open to eriticism as being à series of special studies. It i is true that 
much heartbreaking labor has been expended on the details of Attic 
chronology and topography, where, with complex and fragmentary 
materials, deduction and inference weigh unduly in the seales. The 
evidence from the Agora has made it pcssible to solve many old 
problems, while raising new ones in their place. It may be that ` 
there are more important problems in antiquity than the distribution 
of Attic demes among the' tribes, or-the year of Cydenor, to whose 
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E memory Dues once’ UNT a book. N beetle 
léss chronology supplies the bonas of the carcass we would recon- , 


struct, and the demes are the key to much in Athenian history. We 
may well' be grateful for such able and learned workers in both 


fields as Pritchett, from whom we skall await much sound ‘analysis, s 


and interpretation when the war 1s won. 
i / : . C. Braprorp WELLES. 
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J.B. Sxeme. The Theory of Motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues. 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. xv + 123. 


+ This monograph is one of tie series of Cambridge Classical 


' Studies. It has a preface, intreduezion, chapters on Plato’s later 


`. philosophy of motion; Ionian elements in the Timaeus; antecedents 
' of the xivnow-doctrine cf the Fimceus in Alemaeon, the Pytha- 


goreans and the medical writers; antecedents of the; same in the 


system of. Empedocles; tae general interpretation of the Timaeus; y 


.voUs and ávéyxg as airíat kwjoeoc in the Timaeus; the ten kinds of 
“motion (in the Laws); and the ultimate dpyy xivýoews in Plato; also 
a brief bibliography and an index of passages in Greek authors. 


It is a well organized, eonvenieni, critical compendium, but. would 
- be still more useful if a subject index were provided. l 


Its concentration on the Timaeus is justified by the-evidence pro- 
duced that the theory of motior occupies ua important plaee in 
‘Plato's philosophy and thet the T'i-naexs represents Plato's own views 
and must be taken seriously in an azeount of his doctrines. Thus 
‘the author challenges, with Taylor and Cornford, the view of the 
Marburg school that Plato's contribution to metaphysics is limited 
to the theory of ferms, and also tke view of Taylor that the Timaeus 
is a dramatic dialogue that ‘puts in Platonic language ‘a possible 
earlier Pythagorean view of the physieal world. By demonstrating 
that the Timaeus owes much: to ncn-Pythagorean writers and in fact 
ineludes such doctrines as suit P_ato’s own purpose, Skemp vindi- 
eates its importance. In general he 2ollows Cornford but does not 
hesitate to disagree with him on oeeasion. 

: Aristotle and other later writers are, except for occasional refej- 
ence, little notieed, and the terms cf later philosophy are deliberately 


" excluded. Nor is there any attempt Lo relate Plato's statements to -` 


modern scientific and philosophie thought. Perhaps the author will 
‘undertake tkese tasks later. Certainly Plato's meaning will never be 
'elear until we ean show by analysis cf his language just what phe- 


‘ nomena he.had in mind ir each passage, what necessary distinctions 


and concepts he was unaware of, and what ambiguities of language 


. are involved in his doetrine. Sometimes his chief contribution is 


to beat about the bush -ather grandiloquently before reaching a 
commonplace conclusion. Skemp <cy instance chides later Platonists 


‘for stating thai Plato held that. earth, water, air, and fire move. 


‘naturally up and down zo their proper positions relative to the 
center of the universe. But after all Plato does say (Tim. 57 C2) 


that the greatest part of each elzment is situated apart from the 
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' others i in its proper place ee of the movement of the receptacle. 


He ‘cannot deny the phenomenon of weight, but resolutely refuses to ` 
entertain any concept of matter or material: atoms. His receptacle. 
is a place where things happen or seem to happen. 

Skemp maintains that statements about motion in the Laws do not . 
show any important advance over the Timaeus but rather summarize , 
its doctrines.. Plato does, however, celebrate in the Laws the dis- ' 
covery that the visible planetary motions can be resolved into eireular 


. motions. Of this I find no trace in the Timaéus. Plato there ignor es. 


any detailed consideration of the observed motions, just as he recom- ' 
mends doing in the Republic. ` When Skemp supposes that Plato 
gave the earth a motion to account for planetary aberrations, he 
does him an injustice. Plato would have seen at once that this was 
no solution. To be sure this supposition of Skemp’s is no worse, 
than .Cornford’s idea that Plato’s interest in circles whose speed is 
proportional to their distance from the common center had some- 
thing ‘to do with the planets.. Such a notion would reduce‘all the 
planets to a, single observed speed as seen from the earth at the 


 eenter—whieh not only contradicts the phenomena but Plato’s re- 


peated accounts of them. Plato. was interested, I believe, in levers 
and wheels. ' 

For Plato heartily welcomed such mathematical and scientific. ad- 
vances as provided grist for his philosophical mill. Motion in Plato 
includes all mental or physical activity or change.. In the field of 


mechanics he uses kinesis indifferently where we distinguish velocity, ` 
acceleration, force, momentum, energy, and work. Plato’s theory of - 


motion is thus also a theory of choice, activity. force, and causation. 
The self-starting movement and the transmithng movement among 


the ten movements of Laws S94 C are tke same as the two eauses in : 


Timaeus 46 D, E. Skemp states that transmitted motion is the genus 


| of. whieh’ the other eight motions are species. But according to the , 


seholiast motions nine and ten are psychic, while the other eight are . 
somatic. I suggest that Plato distinguishés.movement in pursuit of | 


the good. (vois), movement in response to intelligent control (réxvn), 
and arbitrary motion (róxn). The other eight motions are mani-_ 
festations of all these in combination. Thus the ten motions include 
two causes, intelligent and mechanical, corresponding to final and. 
formal eauses, while the other eight ‘motions are not eauses but 
effects except in so far as the two causes operate in them. The only 


. efficient cause is intelligence, which seeks the good end by the means 


that art provides. ‘Errors are accidental, but chance is simply an 
effect whose cause is unknown.’ Any law observable in the' sensible: 
world is due to the divine artificer. The formulae of optics, me- 


chanics, musie, and astronomy. as known to Plato would come under . . . 


the second cause. 

Plato's description of astronomy in the Republic (528 D- 529 A) | 
as the. mathematical study of motion in three dimensions would 
include mechanics as well as the study cf such mathematical lines as 
are produced by movement of points, lines, and pianes. Plato’s com- 
ments (Laws 893 C-E) on circular motion'deserve special attention. . 
He distinguishes rotation—movement of fixed circles—and.two kinds 
of translation of circles : ‘movement as of a single point (such, that 
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is, that all points of the circle tzace parallel patie with uniform. . 
velocity) ; and a rolling motion, which produces a plurality of paths . 
with variation of velocity ( cycloids. in faet, if the translation is 


. rectilinear and epicycles if it is circular). Translational motion, it 
. may be noted, is of six kinds in the Timaeus (43 B), of which the 


stars have (besides rotation) only forward motion (84 A, 40 B), 
while the planets have all the others as well: reverse, up, down, 


right, left. The sun’s proper motion is als» d&-Aavjs. Mereury and 
' Venus with their errant faculty go now ahead of, now behind, the 


. results of a mysterious 
' distinguished from mction and measured in units of work was-the 


sun, though their average speed is she same as his. Note that mp 


these examples the forwarc motion is eireular, not rectilinear. 

Of the rotation of fixed circles Plato declsres (Laws 893 C, D) that 
large and small circles move together and that “such a motion dis- 
tributes itself proportionally to the size of the cireles, which ex- 
plains why it has come to be the source of marvellous motions one 
and all Cireular movement produces slow motion in large eireles 
‘and rapid motion in small circles in -nverse próportion to their size, 
impossible as anyone might suppose suck an effect tó be” My 
“translation brings out points in this passage that are usually ignored. 


. ‘What are the marvellous motions that are invariably due to circular 
‘ movement? An explanaticn is founc in the Aristotelian Mechanics, 


which begins by distingnishing natural anc artificially contrived or 
mechanical motions and puts: all the latter in the class of marvellous 


^ ' motions. The source of this classification was no doubt the Mechanics 


.of Archytas, for, as Plutarch (Marcelus, 14, 6) points out, mechanics . 
-were long neglected after Archytas and Budoxus. According to 
Vitruvius (X, 1; 1) the Greeks attributed mechanical power to eir- ` 
cular movement, They spoke of a larger zircle as overpowering a 


' smaller. When a lever or mechanical system is balanced, the heavy 
. weight that tends to produce movement in the small eirele balances 


a weight that tends to move a large circle and weighs less in inverse . 
proportion to the radi of the eitcles. Thus the force or potential 
motion of the circles. as measured by the balanced weights is in 


. inverse proportion to their radii. Hence the larger circle, whose 


potential motion or lifting power is less, may be called slower. These 
facts were well known t5 users of the steelyard long before Plato, 
and they were still explamed long after bis time as paradoxical 
“ aivcular movement: ? Only when force was 


balance of weights rationally explainel. As Plato indicates, the prin- 
ciple of the lever is fundamental to all anc-ent mechanics including 
ballistics. Used in this sense kinesis means *Zoree." . 

Plato’s interest in the forward-moving wheel appears in connec- 


^ tion with the motion that eombines translation and rotation (Laws 


893 D, E) and results in wAciova Báci, plural motion (a different 
cycloid or epieyele for eaea point on the wheel). “ When at any 
time one kind of motion encounters another, from an encounter with 
a fixed (rotating) circle a split motion resuEs" (in a wheel any one 
point on the circumference is alternately at rest and moving twice 
‘as fast as the center or less); “from an encounter with the other 
kind (dAAow) of motion meeting head on whi_e moving, a union of the 
two in a combined motion equal to the difference between the two . 
motions results.” The last clause would explain a point that seems 
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needlessly simple to us because we are accustomed to zero and néga- 
tive numbers. But it is possible that àAAxAoes is, the correct reading 
and that Plato is still concerned with the wheel. “The motion of 


eaeh point is split up by the moments when it is at rest; from the 


motions that are diametrieally opposite in direetion ” (say at the 


foremost and rearmost points of the advancing wheel) “an average 
results that is halfway between the two motions.” Thus in spite of 
the ‘multiplicity of point motions, the wheel as a whole moves by - 
their ‘combination in a single forward path. This interpretation is 
preferable to the other, sinee Plato had no obvious reason to turn 
from the. wheel at this point to the simpler problem of combined 
transitional motions, and especially. since he limits himself to dia- 
metrically opposed motions, so that any consideration of a parallelo- 
gram of motions is excluded.. His language is appropriate either to - 
the cycloid or to the epicycle and indicates an interest in two 


~ features of the motion of a wheel: the points where motion ceases, as 


of course it does when a point of a moving wheel is in contact. with 
the ground; "and the fact that the average speed of any point on the 


circumference is that of the center. Plato had noted the.same 
` phenomena i in the ‘apparent motion of certain planets. 


The motion of a moving wheel was no.doubt studied by Heracleides 
Pontieus, who explained the paths of Mereury and Venus by sup- 
posing that they moved in circles about ihe moving sun. The split 
motions of those planets, now forward, now backward, but equal to 
the sun's on the average, are mentioned in the Timaeus (38 D). Since 
this solution “saves the phenomena" hetter than Eudoxus con- 
centric spheres, it would be strange if Plato did not treat it as im- 
portant. Exeept for this applieation, his excursus on 'eyeloids or 
epieyeles would be difficult to explain. ^ 

There is possibly another reference to mechanical effects in the 
Laws. When considering how Helius moves his orb, Plato proposes 
(Laws 898 E, 899 A) three possibilities: that the god is inside like 
8 human soul i in the body; that the god is in bodily contact with the 
sun; and that he guides it in some supremely marvellous way. The 
word “marvellous ” suggests that Plato has in mind a mechanical , 
device for producing motion at a distance, presumably by a use of. 
the principle of circular. movement. This principle was utilized by 
the makers of orreries in later times, uniform motion being obtained 
by the use of water power. Such devices were in the realm. of 
réyyn, and Plato ranges this with the psyehie motions at Laws 889 C. 

In this field no book ean command complete agreement or exhaust 
the points for discussion. Skemp has done a useful piece of work. 


‘that wil be welcome to students of Plato. He has done what he 


set out to do, and that is all that ` we are entitled to expect. 


L. A. Post, 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
HAvERFoRD, Pa. | 


B Pappus, Collection, VIII, preface, as excerpted in the Loeb Classical 
Library edition a iin At athematical Works, II, p. nd 
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RICHMOND- LavrrMORE. Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs. | 
Urbana, The Univ. of Illinois Press, 1942. Pp. 354. (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, XXVIII, Nos. 1-2.) 


In this substantial stady, cutgrovth of a dissertation written, in 
1934, the author's principal ecneern is * with those statements in.the 


epitaphs which illustrate the attitude of the ancients toward death | _ 
. and their interpretatior of the problem it; presents.” ‘He has ex- 


amined the whole body of sepulehral inscriptions, both Greek and 
Latin, prose and verse. and hence his work stands on a broader 
. foundation than any of its’ predecessors, of which the most impor- 
tant—Lier’s Topica carminum sepulcralium (1903-4) and Galletier’s 
Etude sur la poésie funéraire romaine (1922)—are based ónly on 
: -Buecheler’s Carmina Latina epigraphica. His method is to proceed 
through theme after theme, citing first Greek and then Latin ` 
examples, with running commentary, and grouping the topics in 
chapters as they appear to fal. under different aspects of the attitude 
to death and after-lite, A chapter on “ Biographical Themes” 
imperils the unity of th» book, but in itself is a useful supplement, 
and in part corrective, Lo Armstrong’ s Autobiographie Elements in 
Latin Inscriptions (1916). — . 

In the form of generel ideas Lattimore’s material has yielded him 
little that is novel, but his preferenees on sueh matters as the exist- 
ence- of “epitaph-baoks,” the Greek rosalia, the influence of the 


literary consolatio upon the eoitaph, are valuable, again because of . 


the broad basis of his cbservation.. Of value also are notations on 


. the geographical distribution of certain themes, on occasional differ- 


ences between Greek and koman sertiment, and on specific survivals 
of pagan sentiment in somé Christian .epizaphs. In a brief “ Con- ` 
clusion ” he makes two »oints, the one modifying Liers position so 
far as to admit a certain degree cf originality in the Latin epitaph, 
the other extending to the whole field the conclusion already reached 
by Galletier (op. cit., p. 95) for a part of it, namely that “from the 
‘evidence of the epitaphs, the belief of the ancients,’ both Greek and 
Roman, in ‘immortality, was not widespread, not clear, nor’ very 
strong." 

Lavish quotations, mostly from the metrical epitaphs, make the 


. "'volume a useful chrestamethy. The Greek examples are provided 


with translations, upon which great care evidently has been bestowed. 
I.have only one or two queries. Surely. Lattimore is too eautious 
(p. 127) in translating rë Oforre éríónAa. Kal émkep85 ^ he who makes: 
sacrifice shall profit bv it and it skall beeome apparent (?)"; the - 
meahing of éxiSAa seems suciciently clear; but some such sign of 


. distress might well have appeared in the tr anslation of Dionysius 


- Magnes’ verses (p. 270) where the difficult qukpy 1s silently omitted, 
and where “the Erinys 5f bearing a child ” (veapoto Bpéġovs) is an 
improbable phrase. "' Tais is the common end of all, and j is fated M 
(p. 252) is hardly the ecun ivalent of xowdv réAos éoriy rò TETPWUÉVOV. - 
_.The author's impressior (p. 82, note) that Buecheler 434 is not 

~ direetly dependent on A. P. p 49 might have been strehgthened by . 
a reference to p. 156 where he treats the same theme with further 
examples (to which could 5e added. Baehrens, P. L. M., V, 386, and 
De no Inger. Chr., II, 267, 20). There are no Greek epigr apiieal 


^ 
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examples; ; possibly the formulation (S pes et F Poruni valete) is Tata 
and A. P., EX, 49 the imitation? `The supposition is less hazardous 
-in. the case of: ‘a definite formula than when a whole. attitude is in 
question, and one must view with reserve Lattimore’s argument (pp. 
. 190-1) for Roman priority in lamenting the “reversal of nature” 
(“I bury my child who rather should have lived to bury me”). 


With A. P., Vit, 261 (Diotimus), A. P., VII, 228 should perhaps 


also be admitted as an early instance in ’ Greek, for one cannot say 
off-hand, of this epigram and A. P., VII, 361, * both anonymous; 
hence undated, ” since in the Anthology position may ‘offer a clue to 


date. For so large a book misprints are few. I have caught | 


* eastasterism " (p. 27, note), vopifera (p. 84, note), “Liar” for 
“Tier” (p. 164, note), “hear” for." near? (p: 241, 1018); “ depra- 
dation ” . (p. 307); ‘t De Titulus ido 352). 


' JAMES HUTTON. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. | ‘ | i 


‘Kary LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN and Erme C., OrnsEN. Dionysiac 


Sarcophagi in Baltimore. Baltimore, The Institute of Fine Arts, ' 
. New York University, and the Trustees of the IDEE Art. 


Gallery, 1942, Pp. 82; frontispiece;.44 figs. 


Of the nine sarcophagi diseussed in this monograph seven are in . 


the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, having been aequired from the 
Masserenti Collection. The other two are in the National Museum in 
Rome. Their history is. well authenticated. They were found; along 


= ^with a tenth whieh was undecorated and presumably destroyed by = 


the excavators, in. two subterranean burial chambers, the private 
property of the Calpurnii Pisones, near the Porta Pia in Rome. 
Reliefs on Roman sarcophagi, which were produced in great 
numbers during the second and third centuries after Christ, have long 
been recognized asi excellent sources of classical mythology and 
religious iconography as well as fine examples of Roman sculpture. 


^ Isolated pieces have been found ‘all over the Roman Empire, but. 


‘such individual examples are of little value in a study of the possible 
relationship of the sculptural representations to the religious beliefs 
of the deceased. An authenticated group of nine is consequently 
unique and exceedingly valuable.’ Two of the nine sareophagi are 
.. decorated with garlands and masks, one with heraldic griffins; the 
other six:bear elaborate reliefs on the front faces and: on some of the 
‘lids. Four of these scenes are Dionysiac: depicting the Childhood, 


- Triumph, and Marriage of the god himself, and a Bacchie revelry. 


The fifth scene represents the Dioscuri and the Rape of the Leucip- 


pidae, and the sixth bears figures of Victories. Lehmann-Hartleben. 


suggests that every figure, every animal, every tree, and every decora- 
tive motif is' connected in some way with the eult of Dionysos, more 


specifically Dionysos-Sabazios, one of the popular Baechie mystery. 


cults. He believes that the seulptórs employed the old classical myths 
to symbolize the creed of the Bacchic mystics. I suspect that the 


“mystic significance. attached to some of the motifs might have sur- . 


prised the seulptór, but, on the whole, the author's interpretations 
+ are reasonable and convincing, if one wishes to be convinced. : ‘Olsen’s 
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stylistic aan is excellent. It pm been possis to date t nine 
sarcophagi with a eons:deráble degree of accuracy. They cover a 
period of well over half a century; from the middle of the second to 


— -the first decades of the third eentury after Christ (138-210 A. D.). 


The author traces a defnite development in style and in technique, © 
| as, for example, the increasing use af undereutting and drill work.-- 
The book is divided into four sections: ceseription, subject, style, 
and illustrations, which are, incidentally, superb. The necessity for 
constant cross-reference is not conducive to zlarity or smooth reading. 
The arguments for a mystic interpretation would have been much 
stronger, if they had not been pr eceded by a vivid and. completely 
‘satisfying description of the scenes in the terms of the old and 
^ familiar myths. One is inclined to consider the second chapter as a 
neat exhibition of mente? gymnastics, a little too good to be true— 

` to be applauded, but noi necessarily believed. 


SARAH ELIZABETH FREEMAN. 
"Yum JORNS Hopxins UNIVERSITY. eo 3 i 


- 
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. Eoma Hatt Doman. Italie Tomb-Groups in the University Museum. 
Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania Pzess; London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. xii + 113; frontispiece; 
55 plates; 69 text figs. $1.50. 


The University Museum of Philadelphia owns a miscellaneous col- 
- lection of Italie material, which wes. acquired in 1895 and 1896 
through Professor Arthur Ti Frothingham cf Prineeton while he was 
serving as the iirst secretary of the newly founded American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome. Mr. Frothirgham had been eommis- 
sioned to purchase “such ‘tomb-grocps and isolated objects as he 
-deemed worthy and as eould be exported with the consent of the 
Italian government.” He set about his wo7k with his usual energy 
and ability, employing Itzlian exeavators wao furnished plans, lists, 
and records. But he had other duties and could not himself super- 
vise the digging. Moreover, the objeets when they finally arrived in ` 
America remained long unpacked and some of the: records were 1 
lost and eonfused.  . 

Mrs. Dohan, realizing. the importance of integral tomb-groups. in: 
our scientific age, set herself the task of putting this house in order. 
.With infinite care and patience she sifted all available records, 
photographs, and drawings, and reéstablisned the groups in their 

original settings, omitting unidentifakle objects. As a result she has 
greatly enhanced the valne of the Unversity Museum's Italic collee- 
tion, which is now shown in an orderly proeession of tomb-gr Oups, 
and she has made her results available tə archaeologists in this 
excellent book. The objects come from well-, trench-, and chamber- 
tombs of Naree and Vulei and ecnsist chiefly of bronzes and 
pottery. The great majority ere evicently local products, though a 
few Corinthian and Attie impor’s are included. Careful descriptions 
of the objects in ‘each torab-group are followed by comparisons with 
related material. Only those familar with early Italie archaeology- 
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will appreciate the amount of research. these comparisons entailed 
‘and the author's extraordinary ability in selecting what was germane 
and omitting what was not. Every student owes her a debt of grati- 
tude for her masterly analyses, which will greatly lighten our labors 
in the future. 

In an interesting chapter on the technique of the pottery, the 
important observation is made that much of the local “impasto ” 
was made “partly by hand, partly on the wheel ”—a finding which 
can be corroborated by the reviewer, who came to a similar conclu- 
sion after an examination of the material in the Metropolitan 
Museum. <A vase would be built up by hand for about a third of 
its height and then finished on the wheel, perhaps “to give a sharp 
turn to the profile of the vase.” 


The book concludes with a chapter on chronology. Two important | 


landmarks in Italic chronology—the Warrior’s Tomb and the Boc- 
choris Tomb—are subjected to a fresh analysis and dated respectively 
to about 680 and 670 B.C., while a third group of tombs is dated 
to about 680-650. With these three groups all, the material in 
Philadelphia can be related. 

The meticulous care with which Mrs. Dohan worked is perhaps 
best exemplified by her two last paragraphs. “ The evidence points 
to overwhelming foreign influence during these thirty years (i.e. 
680-650 B.C.). The shapes of vases used in this period are nearly 
all influenced by either Greek or Eastern prototypes . . . Sometimes 


a shape used earlier in Italy was transformed under foreign influence : 


. On the map have heen indicated the places where comparanda 
for the objects from our tombs have been found. They are so 
numerous and so widely distributed as to suggest that foreign in- 


fluence penetrated deeply into Central Italy during this period.” The’ 


temptation must have been great to use this evidenee for making 
deductions regarding the coming of the "foreign" Etruscans. But 
Mrs. Dohan, realizing that the phenomenon could be explained on 
other grounds, mer ely gave her evidence. 


GisELA M. A. RICHTER. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM oF ART, 


New YORE. 


Ernst Karr. Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic. New York, 
` Columbia Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. ix —95. (Columbia Studies 
in Philosophy, No. 5.) 


In this work Professor Kapp undertakes to explain why ancient 


Greek logie often seems artificial and even incomprehensible when. 


examined from the point of view of modern logic. His explanation 
is that the modern logician’s~point of view causes a distortion of 
ancient logie, for the questions asked by the ancient logieians were 
different from modern logical problems. If ancient logic is viewed in 
the proper historical perspective, it is entirely comprehensible, and it 
may be studied with profit by modern logicians. 

For example, the Aristotelian syllogism has been eonsidered an 
inadequate means of discovering nen ADT. It appears to be highly 
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artificial and of little practical use.. But it is necessary to realize that 
. originally the syllogism was not a method of inquiry, but a method 
of communication. Tke premises were & means of compelling a 
respondent in a dialectical ecnversation to assent to a preéxisting 


eonelusion. Even in the “scientific” syllogism the mental process. 
is actually from conclusion tc premises, not from premises tocon- 
clusion. An examination of the historical Lackground of Aristotelian - 
logie, especially the relevant Dastages in Plato's works, provides a . 


true perspective. of the syllogism and. Cispels the misconception 


, eaused by the attempt to interpret the syllogism as.a method of 


inference from known premises to an unkncwn conclusion (pp. 71-4). 
Besides the syllogism Kapp also discusses problems involving other 

. topics of.traditional logie, namely, eoncep:;s, judgments, and indue- 

tion. For each topic he finds the specifie historical setting of Aris- 


totle's views, the disregard of which has caused a misinterpretation i 


of Aristotle by traditional logie. As in the case of the syllogism, this 
historical setting is fourd in tŁe works of Plato. The correct under- 
standing of many parts of Aristotl2’s logie, Kapp says, “ depends 
on unprejudiced interpretation of Flato’s rather than of Aristotle's 
writings” (p.60). For example, most of the “ difficulties in Aris- 
- totle's logie of the judgment Cisappear completely when we consult 
Plato's Sophistes ? (p.928). The probler of false reasoning, as 
Aristotle presents it in the “ Suphistie Elenchi" * vould be. incompre- 
hensible or at least unbelievable to us, if w2 ‘did ‘not have a dialogue 
of Plato, the Euthydemus” i>.63). The "obvious divergence be- 
- tween. Aristotle’s notion of induction and the modern concept of 
intuitive induction” (p.82) 1s explained. by reference to the Meno. 
Thus Aristotle is expounded primariiy on ne and | philological, 
rather than on analytic grounds. 

The most serious limitation of this bock, in my opinion, is its 
brevity. In barely 87 pages tae author covers many of the central 
problems of Aristotle's logie; in relation to both subsequent and 


antecedent philosophical writirgs. Necessarily, technical details are ` 


for the most part omitted; and whale regions of relevant material,, 


such as ancient post-Aristote ian logies, are ‘dismissed with only 


casual mention. Hence the resder feels thet although Kapp’s inter- ` 


pretations are often attractiva and plausible, a fuller diseussi on 
would be required to rencer them entirely convincing. . 


Pur Ds Lacy. 
UNIVERSITY Or CHICAGO. ? 
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Epnrrg Owen WALLACE. The Notes on Philosophy in the Commen- 


tary of Servius on-the Eclogres, the Georgies, and the Aeneid | 


of Vergil. New York, Colambia Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 200. 


Rarely is the question asked in what sort of intellectual elimate the 
ancient commentators on poetry were at home. Important and 
interesting as it would be to us» their writings as a means of recon- 


structing the trends of thought prevalent ix late antiquity, they are 


almost exelusively considered i in their -elevaree for the understanding 
of a works of the es poets. The Book under review, therefore, 


Pa 
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‘deserves’ praise on account of the subject chosen: it endeavors to’ 
represent the philosophical problems discussed by Servius, to ascer- 


tain whether in dealing with them he exhibits a “consistent point of ' 


view, and, if this proves to be the case, to determine to which of the 
known systems his philosophy may be related (p. 5), thus throwing 
light upon the philosophical situation in Servius’ time (ef. p. 182). 
The method applied in this study is meritorious as well; for the 
answers to the questions raised are not derived from a haphazard 
investigation of a few selected passages. A collection of all the 
utterances concerning philosophy that are found in Servius’ com- 
mentary on Vergil precedes the interpretation (chap. I, pp. 11-69; 
for the arrangement of the testimonies, ef. pp. 6-9). The examina- 
tion of the various topics (chaps. II-VI, pp. 70-175) first takes the 
entire material into consideration, then sifts the decisive ideas for 
closer inspection as to their essential unity, and ultimately char- 
acterizes their distinctive hue. Thus a sure foundation is laid for 
gaining durable results.* 

That the remarks of Servius are uniform in their standpoint has, 
I think, been proved conclusively; this is a result which is well in 
agreement with the fact that Servius’ commentary seems to be the 
work of one author.” - Certain ideas are advocated throughout the 
whole exegesis of Vergil: existence is believed to depend on God as 
"vell as on the elements (p. 77); the sorl is considered immortal 
(p. 7). It has also been shown, I believe, that although the specific 
form of these tenets is reminiscent of Zourth-century thought (pp. 
180-2), Servius cannot simply be classified as a Neo-Platonist, as had 
been casually suggested by Siehler, the only one who seems to have 
given attention to Servius’ philosophical affiliation (ef. p. 2,.n. 8). 
Servius, who mentions Plotinus once and Porphyry twice (p. 3, n. 11; 
pp. 53, 55, 61), in some respects goés further than Plotinus (ef. 
e. g., pp. 142-4; reincarnation), in others he is less decided than the 
Neo-Platonists (cf., e. g., p. 135; the nature of the soul). 

In Servius' philosophy, the author rightly says (ef. especially the 
“ Conelusion," chap. VIII, pp. 182-90), Platonic and Stoic influences 
are noticeable along with those of Pythagoreanism and Orphism. Is 
there also “a strong strain of Epieureznism," as she maintains 
(e.g., p. 183)? Is the greatest distinction of Servius’ notes “ the 
very fact that they make Neo-Platonism, Platonism, Stoicism and 
Epicureanism lie down together and not war, one with another, 
but reveal sueh harmonies as they have" (p.86)? In my opinion 
Epicureanism, contrary to the author's assertion (e. g., p. 83, n. 67), 
remains for Servius the only system that is irreconeilable with the 
other philosophies. For he does not accepi any of the typically 
` Epicurean views, neither their mechanis‘ie explanation of the genesis 


of the world, nor their belief in free will and in the utter destruetion 
of the human being through death. The author herself has made - 


this evident (ef. pp. 77; 161.2; 127). Moreover, Servius shows a 
dislike for the Epicureans which he does not evince toward any other 


1I wish to draw the reader’s attention to chap. VII, pp. 176-9, where: 


the bearing of the present investigation on the so-called “ Servian 
question” is outlined. 


? Cf. M. Schanz, Geschichte d. Römischen Litteratur, IT, 1 (1911), ` 


p. 121. 
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T Slech m Like his E EEEE and' pire opponents of: 


Epicurus, he calls the philosopher's theory sf the sun * stupid "; he 


'stigmatizes Epicurean theories as irreligious; he ealls the Epieureans ae 
superficial; he censures their delight in ‘pleasantries even as regards - 
Serious matters. Is thts not the usual attack on the Epicureans, 


made in Servius’ day, in which the author maintains that he has not | 
taken part (p. 190) ? * To be sure; Servius is not a full-fledged anti- 
Epicurean. That he often expresses ideas in Lucretius’ language 
need not indicate more than his aesthetic appreciation of this poet 
(cf. e.g, pp. 183; 101}. But by adducing Epicurean testimonies 
where he could equally well have qucted Stoie sources. (p. 99), and ` 


‘by noting the agreement betweer the Epieureans and other phi- 


losophers where this is possible (ef. Aen., VI, 596, 741; Wallaee, . 
pp. 50; 48), Servius evinces interest in Epicurus’ dogmia and fair- 


. néss and justice toward his doezzne. This, but no more, if seems 
. to me, is characteristic of Servius’ notes.  . - 


Now, while." a strong strain of Epicureanism” in Bevius' time 


-` would indeed have been as unusual a trait in the philosophy of a non- 


^, Epicurean as the author declares it to be (p. 183), willingness to 


' give the philosopher Epicurus credit when he deserves it was not 


‘uncommon in that pericd. Thus Themistins, the rhetor and phi- 
losopher of the 4th eentury, who was not an Epicurean, did not 
condemn Epicurus’ ethical teaching altogether but refers to it in his 
orations and in his philosophizal writings. Consequently it is 


unnéeessary, on account of Servius: stand in regard to Epicurus, to 


assume that Servius did not belong to any of the philosophieal 
schools, that his is * partisan support only of the truth” (p. 190). 


, It is quite right that such an attitude, in his eyes, was the philoso- 


pher’s ideal as contrasted with stubborn insistence on the school -~ 
dogma (p: 168). Bui subjectively every philosopher is only and 
‘solely the defender of trcth. Servins. censure of Lucretius as being 


.@ partisan of Epicurus rather than & seeker for verity (p. 125) is 


the usual belittling of the eriemy, ani the'ethos of Plato amicus magis 
amica veritas is one thai has beexi maintained by: members of all 
philosophical creeds. Rather thar ally Servius with “humanists ” 


8s were Lucretius, Horace, and Cicerc in Shorey's opinion. (p. 190), . 


it seems more adequate to characterize Servius’ philosophy as eclecti- 
'eism, Just as Themistius is an ecleczic Aristotelian who integrates into 


: his philosophy Stoic and Platonic ani even Epicurean conceptions, 


so Servius thought, although basically Stcie and Platonie, 1s not 


- alien to admixtures deriving “frcm the tenets of all the existing 
. sects,” as the definition of ancient eclect.cism has it (Diogenes 


Laertius, Prologue, I, 21). Probably such a philosophical point. of 
view, among g gremmarians , rhetors, and the educated of late antiquity 


3 Of.' Aen., IV, 584; Georg., III, 522; Ao VI, 264; Hel., 6, 41—Wal- 


. Jace, pp. 34; 64; 54. 


 *Cf. F. Ueberweg-K: Preechter, Die Philosophie des. Altertums (12th 
ed., 1926), p. 658. í 

e Concerning Themistius’ “ veitherzigen Eklektizismus, ” ef. Ueberweg- 
Praechter, loc. cit. In the beginning cf her study Miss Wallace once 
hesitantly speaks of Servius’ notes as representing “ the consistent belief 
of a. cultivated: gentleman living in a milieu of eclecticism’ (p. 86; 


e. p. 156, syncretism). 
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in general, was much i more in vogue than has as yet been recognized. 
The example of ‘Servius, whose commentary enjoyed so great’ a 
popularity, seems to warrant this inference. ` 

In eonelusion I shoüld like to stress more ‘strongly than has been 
- done in- Miss Wallace’s book the caution with which the philosopher 


Servius treats of Vergil’s philosophy.. It may be that to him, too, . 


the poet is omniscient,-that he defends the correctness of his state- 
ments, even where they are untenable, that he suppresses hostile 
ériticism.® ‘But he does not expect the voet to write as an accomp- ' 
lished and consistent philosopher. On the contrary, with Servius it 
is a fundamental maxim that the poet uses, and should use, the 
respective phildsophical dogmas’ as is fitting for his purposes. ' Only 
he who like Lucretius intends to expound a certain philosophical 
doctrine must stick to it throughout his work; other poets are allowed 
— to vary in their opinions as the'seets themselves differ one from the 
other. In short, Servius accepts Horace’s motto for his poems as: 
the true slogan of poetry: nullius addictus iurare! in verba magistri - 
/ quo me cumque rapit tempestas deferor hospes (Epist., I, 1, 14-15) ; 
he sees Vergil as Sellar, among modern interpreters, has seen him: as 
an eclectic who borrows from many sources according to his needs. 

It is perhaps for this rezson that Servius has such a fine appreciation 
of Vergil’s art. Instead of looking for inconsistencies he dis- 
tinguishes between those passages in which the poet speaks in his 
own name and those in which he speaks in that of one of his char- 
acters. He permits him to express himself according to the opinion 


of the many, or in allegorical fashion; he grants him poetical license - 


although he insists that Vergil infuses philosophy into poetry.' 
The lex operis to which Metrodorus, another interpreter of Vergil, 
referred in explanation of the poet's seeming shortcomings in. astro- 
nomieal knowledge (Georg., I, 229; p. 32 Wallace) is the. highest 
prineiple of Servius’ method of interpretation. This is indeed a great 
achievement for someone who has a philosophical standpoint of his 
own. Modern. criticism, I think, could sometimes learn with profit : 
from Servius’ teaching. He seems to have been one of the first who 
consistently brought to bear on the understanding" of poetical works 
the .conviction which Lessing in his evaluation of Pope pleaded | m 
so masterly a fashion: that a poet is not a metaphysician. 
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*'Of, Schanz, loc. cit.; H. Georgii, Die antike Aneiskritik: (1891), pp. 
35 ff. 

? Of. Aen., X, 487 ; pp. 63-4 Wallace; for the contrary attitude taken 
by ‘others, of, Georg.. IV, 219; pp. 12-13 Wallace. 

3 Of. Aen., X, 467; Ecl, 3, 105; Aen., V, 921; Georg., I, Resin aos 
‘pp. 64; 36; 19; 21. 
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SISTER MARY ALEXAIDIA TROUARD, O.P. Cicero’s Attitude towards 
the Greeks. Chicegr, 1942. Pp. iti +104. (Diss.) 


The purpose of this dissertation, as the author states in the Intro- 


` duction {p.1), is “to assemble all the passages in Cieero in which 
he has mentioned the Greeks, first selecting such remarks as afford 
the inference that he was pro-Greek, and th2n instances in which he 
.eensures the Greeks or their institutions, and finally the numerous 
occasions on which he ecupled tha name of the Romans with that of 
the Greeks, usually to the detriment of the latter." The treatment 
of these passages, arrenzed under their appropriate groupings, 
. provides the material for the fi-s; five chapters (“Cicero a Phil- 
. hellene,” “ The Contemvt of Cicero for the Greeks,” * The Supremacy 
of the Roman State,” “oman Cutiural Development," “ Excellence 
of the Latin Language"). The three chapters which follow (^ The 
Role of Race Prejudice in Cicero's Estimate of the Greeks," “ Con- 
flict of Classes in Rome; encient versus modern Greeks,” and “ Cicero 
a Man of Letters") are devoted to “an investigation ‘of the motives 
underlying the conflictirg statements and thence to an attempt to 
justify, if possible, Cicero's inconsistencies.” 

` Although believing thal Cieero was basically a philhellene, Sister 
‘Mary finds many passages in which Cieero condemns the Greeks 
as deceitful, treacherous, and morally decadent, and many others in 


which Cieero exalts the achievements 3f the Romans above those of. 


the Greeks. In the province of law, government, and military disei- 
pline, Cieero was justifie; his tehef in the Latin language as not 
only richer in its vocabulary than Greek but also unquestionably 
superior was clearly wrong (as tie author shows, pp. 52-9) and 
failed to convince his fellow Romans. The most numerous instances 
in which Cicero expressec. an unfavorable view of the Greeks are to 
be found in his speeches (cf. p. 72) and here Quintilian's explanation 
of judicial expediency seams te eozreet one. In the Pro Flacco, for 
example, Cicero’s purpose was to jiseredif the testimony of the Greek 
witnesses, and the author ssems correct in doubting (p.77) that such 
aspersions on Greek character represent Cicero’s own attitude. But 
adverse eriticism of the Greeks is found in the essays and letters as 
well as in the orations. Sister.Mzry believes that patriotism and 
the desire to arouse the Romans to a more intellectual plane led 
Cicero in his essays to conceal his real attitude toward the Greeks. 
“In many eases he is guity of chauvinism, and frequently he sacri- 
ficed critical acumen to patriotism. yet undər the circumstances, it 
was only genuine love of country which coald ingpire, in the face 
of so meny disadvantages, the sacriice of his ideals and arouse 
confidence in his native land ” (p 104). Tha letters, which she eon- 
siders the safest criteria for determining Cicero’s real attitude, are 
treated somewhat inconclusively (pp. 97-100), but in general they 
reveal Cieero as an admirer of Greek culture. 


" 


-- Sister Mary not only has provided a most convenient collection : 


of material but has made many stimulating suggestions. One notes 
an occasional tendency toward understatement, e.g. “there are 
certain suspicions that Cieero did not appraise the character of the 
Greeks very highly" (p. 99; but compare the material assembled 
in Chapter II). Cicero’s devotion tc Tiro causes the author con- 
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i siderable diffculty, which she evades sige awkwardly: “In the 
first place Tiro was merely a freedman, and most probably Cicero did 
not really think of Tiro as a Greek” (p.21). ‘In discussing the 
foundation of Rome by Romulus, she says (p.35): “ This legend 
continued popular until the Aeneas legend, authorized by Vergil, took 
precedence.” This statement, if not unintelligible, is at least mislead- 
ing. The most serious weakness of the dissertation, however, in my 
opinion, is the excessive disparity which the author finds between 
many of Cicero’s utterances and what she considers to be his real 
attitude—a profound admiration for the Greeks. She then tries to 
make Cicero consistent at the sacrifice of his intellectual honesty. 
The material which she has gathered does not necessarily support the 
view that motives of patriotism led Cicero to conceal his true beliefs 
‘from the Romans. The apparent discrepanzies could equally well be 
ascribed to an admiration of the intellectual attainments of the 
Greeks, accompanied by a contempt of the morally lax Greeks of his 
day. This possibility was mentioned by the author (p.79), but. 
rejected, at least by implication. Cicero as an individual, may well 
have been inconsistent at times, but the contradictions in his remarks 
about the Greeks are far fewer and far less glaring if we assume that 
he was sincere both in his appreciation of their achievements and in 
his dislike of them as a race. 


Gzorce E. DUCKWORTH. 
PRINCETON Ü REDE: 


Nonnos, Dionysiaca, with an English Translation by W. H. D. 
Rouse, Mythological Introduction and Notes by H. J. Ross, and 
Notes on Text Criticism by L. R. Linr. Vol. I (Books I-XV); 
Vol. II (Books XVI-XXXV); Vol III (Books XXXVI- 
XLVIII). Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. liit+ . 
554; pp. xii + 548; pp. xii + 518; frontispiece in Vol. I, index 
in Vol. III. (Loeb Classical Library.) 


The chief problem which faces the reviewer of the Loeb Dionysiaca 
is one of arrangement. Three different sckolars have contributed to | 
this work, and it is not in every case clear who is the author of a 
particular section. The simplest procedure, in these circumstances, 
seems to be to deal with the various parts of the book in the order 
in which they are printed. 

Vol. I, pp. vii-ix contain a brief * General Introduction " by W. H. 
D. Rouse, whieh hardly serves to put the reader into an amiable 
frame of mind toward Nonnus, or, if he be already interested in the 
poet, toward the present editors. Why do some British scholars feel 
obliged to apologize for working on post-classical poets, as though 
they had been thereby guilty of immoral conduct, or to sigh in 
retrospect over their labors, as though these had been dictated by 
some Eurystheus? Rouse gains little by saying that Nonnus’ “ chief 
elaim to attention " is that he “ manages to include all the stories of 
Greek mythology he could find in earlier ccllections.” *“ He interests 
us also, Rouse adds, "by his treatment of the hexameter,” but 
what follows this statement is an incorrect presentation of the central 
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features o? the Noimian prosody; Boire seems not even to have 
taken the trouble to understard Wifstrand’s, monograph, to which 
he here refers.. The one rez]lly bright spot in the * General Introdue- 
tion” is Rouse’s judgment of von Scheffer’s translation: “The 
German is extraordinarily elose, by its bolé use of compound words. 


.  ltis a translation for the eve rather than the ear, for it i is impossible . 
_ to speak it metrically without gad ling,.bus it is'a great feat.” ` 


Pp. x-xix contain the ““ Mytkological Introduction,” by H. J. Rose, 
which is admirable, so long as it sticks to mythology. The origin 


` the influence of the Legend. of Alexander is treated in an especially 


interesting manner. Hose is beyond his depth, however, when it 

comes to literary criticism, and he would have done well to avoid it. 
Pp. xx-xliü, entitled “ Recent Text-Critizism of the Dionysiaca,” 

are contributed by the third entaor, L. R. Lind, and constitute, in 


my opinion, the most vuluable part of the Loeb edition. Lind gives , 


a clear and thorough discussion of the MS tradition of the Dionysiaca 
and of its text-eritieal problems. His excellent notes are full of 


useful, interesting, and re.event information; particular attention .. - 
should be called to note b on p. xxiii, In which Lind cites a number : 
of cases in which imitative passages in the Dionysiaca have proyided ` 


testimonia for the emendation cf earlier writers. . Pp. xxvii-xlii eon- 


tain a “ practically complete ecnspeetus " o2 the changes in text pro- 


posed since Ludwich’s edition. "These collections will be of enormous 


. utility to all future students of Nonnus, fo- if they are used in con- 


nection with Ludwich’s edition they give it the date 1940, instead of 


1909-1911. Yet even Lind, while contributing so mueh that is 
valuable, has not been able zo refrein from sneering at Nonnus. One 
must wonder why, if Lind regards Nónnus as contemptible, he has 
written six articles on the Dionys iaca and has now gone to so much 
trouble to help out the Loeb edition. The expenditure, by a trained 
and competent scholar, cf large amounts of time and of energy on a 


literary text which he either fails to appreciate or is unwilling to 


admit appreciating is an astonishing and distressing spectacle, which 


> engenders an uncomfcrtatle scepticism: : concerning , the ultimate 


validity of scholarship generally. 
Pp. xliii-xliv eontain an unsigned and incomplete list of editions 


and translations. Missing are the editions of Lubinus (Hannover, . 
1605), Cunaeus (Hannover, 1610), Moser (VIII-XIII only, Heidel- . 


berg, 1809), and Graefe (Leipzig, 1819-1826), and the French trans- 


` lation of Boitet (Paris, 1626). 


Pp. xlv-xlvii, entitlec “BibHography,” contain an unsigned and 
incomplete list of works on the Dicnysiaca.? The most serious omis- 
sion-is the book of M. Ouveroff, Vonnos von Panopolis, der Dichter 


(St. Petersburg, 1817; reprinted in his‘ tudes de Philologie et de 


Critique [St. Petersburg, 1845], pp. 163-249). This work, which 


was dedicated to Goethe, is still, r think, the best available apprecia- - 


1A mistake in German, p. xlii, line 2, is probably typographical, ; 

? There is à mistake in German spelling, p. xlv, line 9. Many of the 
titles in the Bibliography oceur also in the Hat which Lind gives, pp. 
xli-xlii, Wifstrand’s work is fully cited three times, pp. vii, xlii, ana 
xlvii. 


— 


- and development of the Saga of Dionysus are clearly presented, and - i s 
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tion of the literary values of Nonnus; it should have jon mentioned 
in the Loeb edition. 

The Greek text is that of Ludwieh, with a few d, aosiy 
returns to the MSS. Rouse has introduced one brilliant conjecture,’ 
yvvatov for the impossible Avaiov of the MSS, in XLVI, 231. This, 
. and other departures from Ludwieh, are all -duly noted. The cor- 
ruptness of some passages is pointed out ad loc. There is no other 
apparatus criticus, except, of course, for Lind’s collections on pp. 
xxvii-xlu. 


The Loeb edition eontains the first English translation of the 


Dionysiaca.*  House's version is in prose, and his name guarantees 
its substantial accuracy. Stylistically it is extremely uneven. At its 
best it reproduces, as nearly as English prose could, the bristly 
lushness of Nonnus’ style. At its worst it is perverse and inelegant, 
largely because of the translator’s unhappy mannerisms. . He adores 
unhyphenated compounds, he is too fond of exclamation points, and 
he seems to delight in jolting his reader with quirky turns of phrase, 
colloquial and vulgar, rustic and archaic, which are ill suited to the 
translation of an epic poem in the dialest of Homer. In reading the 
English of the Loeb Dionysiaca one has the depressing feeling that 
altogether too many emerited vocables have been rudely House’d 
from an honorable retirement.’ 

A few examples: “ sevennookshotten " _ eataptyou) j IV, 14; * stook- 
bearing ” (4uadrodspos), XXII, 280; ‘slicktrickling ” (évppa@dpry- 
yos), V, 258; “ Seabluehair " (kvavoyatrns) , 1, 60, et ubique; * lieht- 
gang” (AucdBayra), XXXVII, 114; «í Shakespear ” (õopvogóe), 
XVII, 130; * doubledextrous ” (renalo XXXVI, 86; “ footun- 
washen ” (Geroni Sdi], XL, 285; “ panspipes whifled ” and “ hoboys 
were drooning ” (IManddes oúpryyes èBóuBeov, £8peuov aùàot), XVIII, 
104; Apollo is to “ twangle ” dirge (mAnéeaec), XLVI, 301; a pipe 


of horn “tootled” (idynoe), XLV, 43; * alleluia" (0AóAvyga), IV, : 
273; Athena is “ the Perfect Webster ” roria , XXXVII, a l 


Aphrodite craves a “physic” for her desire (zov ddouasoy), I 
171: Dionysus is the “botcher of guile” (8oAoppadéos), X N 
“tump of earth” (Addov yÜovós), ALVI, 129; “tors of the nd : 
(Addor yOovós), II, 292; Rhea is “nanny” to Dionysus (rôn), IX, 
154; Zeus calls Typhon * elodhopper" (ze8orpedés), I, 620; Deo is 
di tipsy ” with Persephone’s trouble (uebúovoa), VI, 31; “viny stin 
(duh Borpvócocav), XXXIX, 4T; the Indians * 'belehed vinously " 
(olvov épevyouévov), XV, 19; & Well, ” says Envy, “I will leave the 
Y ro bastard brats of ’ Cronides di (KpoviSao voGats Texcecot), 


? The Greek words are misprinted in Rouse’s reference to this conjec- 
ture, Vol. I, p. viii. There is another Greek misprint in VII, 924; for 
dia read 8&. 

* The editors employ “Greek” spellings, with somewhat fewer incon- 
sistencies than are usual in those who effect this practice, but the re- 
tention of c for « yields such monstre as “Cycos.” All orthographical 
variants occurring in the Greek are pedantically reproduced in English; 
e. g., “ Hermes, Hermeias, Hermaon " and “ Chalcomede, Chaleomedeia." 
In Vol. III, p. 273 “ Melantheus" for MeAáróws is definitely wrong. 
^ Aionian " for 'Aovís (Vol. IIT, p. 325) is a misprint. 

5 Occasionally Rouse’s grammar is faulty; e.g., Vol. IIT, pp. 165 and 

177. Mi E “No one in the city did not dance," Vol. Ill, p. 375. 
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The ‘Mythological N m oy H. J. Hose are mostly a Vnd of 


. limited annotation. They give tke reader just the information he  . 
wants; when and where he wants it. They are always brief, and '. 
clear; sometimes they a-e even witty. This’ general statement is. 


not in any way invalidated by the oceasional existence of mistakes 


annotated, and are not. 
The Index, in Vol. III, p». 425-517, is regrettably worthless. It 
omits many.names, some of them important; e.g., Autonoe, whom 


N onnus: mentions about £0 times. It-makes extensive use of 


‘in the Notes, or of passages in the text which should have been - 


“ passim" and “ete.” insteed‘ o£ giving complete references. One ^: 


must wonder why this should be so. The editions of both Ludwich 
and Koechly are excellen‘ly indexed. ` The Loeb editors had only to 


adapt the work-of their predecessors. To do so would have eost 


‘them a minimum.of time and energy. They chose, rather, the un- 


necessarily expensive task of maxing an index of their own. They 
were not, however, extravagant enough to produce anything worth 


tion to their own labors. 
The most objectionable thing abort the Loeb Dionysiaca is its 
refusal to regard the poem as litereture. Sneers about Nonnus' 


“sickly and unwholesome fantasy" and about the “ degenerescence 


of literature” are as easy ss they are cheap,® especially for those 
who do not know, or choose to ignoze, the fact that Nonnus was 
something like the founder of a school of epie poetry in the early 
Byzantine Empire. This is the least that we might expect the edi- 
tors of the Loeb Dionysiace to mention. They do not. Nonnus, 
however, has more than seminal significance. He is a consummate 
master of description, he portrays the tender emotions with great 


effectiveness, and he is ecnspicucasly successful in the treatment of 
' Nature’s -moods and changes. His faults are many, to be sure, and : 


painfully obvious, but he Joes have his virtues also, and,. even though 
the latter be in the minority, they deserve recognition. In the Loeb 


“edition they are hardly ment:oned.? 


Despite undeniable deficiencies, the Dion: ystaca of Rouse, Rose, 
and Lind is a welcome and va_uable addition to the Loeb'series, which 


. while. The result is that they have wasted paper and ink, in addi- 


< 


might be said to render its greatest service by the publication of, 


little-known authors such zs Nonnus The later Greek epie and 
didactic poets are now pretty wel represented, The only impor tant 


(S 'E-yyóract» is “ Latinizec " es | Geniculue or Ni wus, not Engonasin, as 
Rose states, Vol. I, p. 21, note e. ''Iphigeneia" is not the right spell 
ing for. the ‘Latin titles cf Euripides’ two plays (Vol. I, p. 437, note b). 
In Vol. III, p. 359, there shcvld be a note on the words x Mystics, to 
the mountains! " 

* The: typography in the Index is careless; for “ Alphos" read 
* Alpos," for ' ‘ Porphyreon: " read f "Eor paymin 7; the “ete.” is missing 
s.v. “© Aristaios.” 
' 8 Fortunately, such rema-ks, in the com run, discredit their authors 
more than their subjects. , August. Wiihelm von Schlegel is ‘not the 
only Ozymandias in the history of elassical studies. 

° Rouse’s one-page Preface tc Vol. Tit is a gesture in the right direc- 
tion, but it is still only a gesture. 
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‘lacks are Nicander, Dionysius "Periegetes, Musaeus, and Paul the 


Silentiary; let us hope that these will not be permanent. 
Yap UNIVERSITY. EUGENE O'NEILL, JR. 


ERNST NAOHMANSON. Der griechische Buchtitel. Einige Beobach- 
tungen; Goteborg, Wettergren & Kerbers Forlag, 1941. Pp. 52. 
Kr. 4. (Göteborgs Högskolas Årsskrift, XLVII, No. 19.) 


The student of modern literature of all naticns recognizes the fact 
that many authors of outstanding tragedies, comedies, and epic or 
lyrie poems are reluctant to choose adecuate titles for their works. 
In several cases they have flatly refused to give thought to the 
question at all; sometimes, when urged by editors or publishers to 
submit precise titles, they have contentad themselves with making 
some more or less vague suggestions, with the significant addition, , 
however, that they would not object to some other title. Nachmanson : 
ilustrates this strange attitude with appropriate examples. One of 
the most famous cases is Shakespeare's “ Twelfth Night or What 
You Will" The second title apparently means, “If you are dis- - 
pleased with my suggestion ‘ Twelfth Night, eall the play whatever 
you please.” Nachmanson’s survey of Greek booktitles, which we 
usually take for granted, leads in most cases to a similar result. It 
was by no means exceptional in antiquity for tragedies and comedies 
to be cited by more than one title. In such ezses we cannot be sure 
what title was originally chosen by the author of the play; Aeschylus’ 
Povyes 7) “Exropos Avtpa is a pertinent example. Although Plato 
refers to his dialogue, the Sophist, in unmistakable words (Polit. 
248 B), undoubtedly using the title which he gave to his book, we 
eannot generalize from this single ease. The Phaedo, for instance, 
is referred to as Ilepi yvyzs as early as in the 13th pseudo-Platonie 
epistle. In spite of the statement in the so-called Prolegomena of 
Plato’s philosophy (Plato, ed. Hermann, VI, pp. 196 ff.), we are 
unable to prove that the double titles cf Plato’s dialogues are original 
or represent the philosopher’s specific intentions. Jt is not surprising 
that in the ease of Aristotle and the medical writers, who did not 
publish their books and treatises themselves, there is even greater 
multiplicity and confusion of titles and that in most of the cases we 
are just as far as ancient scholars from knowing anything definite 
about the original title, if there was any at all There is little doubt 
that many books and treatises came down to later antiquity and to 
Byzantine seribes without any titles and that sometimes the first 
words of these compositions served as a kind of “ emergency title.” 
A modern parallel is the anonymous philosophical treatise AvaAéfes 
or Awo Adyo. (Diels-Kranz, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, IL, p. 
405). Neither title is based upon any ancient tradition. The former 
is an arbitrary invention of H. Stephanus, the second was borrowed 
by H. Diels from the first words of the treatise. Nachmanson, whose . 
special field is the Greek physicians, gives particular attention to the 
titles of medical books and treatises. He offers many interesting 
details of variations in titles presented by the manuscript tradition 
and by ancient references and he succeeds in showing that the degree 
of uncertainty is surprisingly high. | 
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I take this opportunity to add a few un taken Proti ancient 
and modern books whick have escaped Nachmanson’s attention. 
Suidas, s. v. &iAdarparos, refers to the Cupracrixds, although accord- 
ing to the author himsz'f.the title seems to be [epi yvpyaoc'rucijs. 
J. Jüthner in his exezetical edition (p. 183 on, 184, 12) is right in 


considering the words wepi 9€ yuuvasrixns à “ ‘ titelartige elliptische ': | 


" Wendung.” ‘The same Philostratus furnishes a good example of a 
book with a double title. According to him (Vi. Apol., IH, 41) 
Apollonius of Tyana wrote Ilec: Üvo.óv. The same title is given by. . 
. Eusebius, Praep. Ev., IV, 12 (erd). In Dem. Ev., ITI, 3, 11, how- | 

‘eyer, Eusebius, quoting the same passage o2 the book of Apollonius, 
calls it G«oAoyía, anc Suidas &.v. 'AsoX)esytos refers to Teheras 3 
` arept Ovary. 

In 1801 J. J. Wagner, professor of philosophy at the “university of 
_ Würzburg in Bavaria, ore of the teachers of the German poet August 

Count Platen, published a novel Lerenzo Chiaramonti or. Schwiir- 

mereien eines J ünglings. This ts an interesting case, because either 
both titles were given b; y the author or, if the second was not sug- 
gested by him, it was gb least published with his knowledge. One 
might wonder if the same is true of similar cases in antiquity in 
which we feel tempted to chink that one of the two titles is due to 
. the activity of a more reeent editer or redactor. 
' Instead of supplementing further the list of examples in Nach- 
manson’s survey, however. I wish to call attention to a.different case 
which is not mentioned by Nazamanson but which illustrates his 
revision (at the end of tae long note on rp. 31 ff.) of the famous 
dietum habent sua fata libe: to habent sua fata tituli. The second 
'" century sophist and orator Aelits Aristeides at the beginning of his 
' first Platonie discourse unmistakably gives the title as "Yeép 
pnTopiKns. The passage in ques: Aor (IE, p. 5, 1 Dindorf) reads as 
follows: ġueis 9' aioyuvópeða viép Snrcpucijs déyoures. In spite of this 
clear quotation and in spite of the fast that. the reliable manuscripts 
retain the correct title given by the authcr himself, the discourse 
is called in modern editicns anc almost all modern textbooks Iep 
Anropixns,—De arte rhetorica insteac of Fro arte rhetorica. This 
seemingly small alteration is completely at veriance with the character 
and scope of the whole ora-ion. 

Perhaps we should also take into account the custom among modern 
^ writers of adding to the main tile of a bock some kind of subtitle, 
designed to give the realer moze detailed -nformation if the main 
title seems to be, too general. Alessandro Manzoni, for instance, 
called his famous novel I promessi sposi but added for obvious 
reasons Storia milanese dal secolo XVII. Such secondary titles were 
" easily misinterpreted and regarded as part of the main title, and as 


— . such added to it with the help of. an additionel “ or” 


» One of the most importart achievements’ of Nachmanson’s interest- 
ing inquiry into the problem of Cresk booktitles is that he has shown 
_ us, by carefully selected exemples, that there are countless problems, 

some of which ere insoluble, in a field. on which we have not reflected 
as we should because we Lave become acecstomed to. taking ‘much 


too much for. granted. 
Frreprice WALTER LENZ. - 


New Haven, CONN.. i 


f 
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Krrsopp and Suva Lake. Family 13 (The Ferrar Group). The 
Text according to Mark with a Collation of Codex 28 of the. 
Gospels. London, Christophers; Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsyl- 

. vania Press, 1941. Pp. xi-d-161; 2 plates. (Studies and 
Documents, XI.) 


This volume represents a new milestone in Kirsopp and Silva 
Lake’s comprehensive study of fundamental text problems of the 
New Testament. This time the authors concentrate on the Gospel 
of Mark, and offer the results of a very careful inquiry into Family 
13, which consists of a group of manuscripts named after William 
` Hugh Ferrar. He was the first to see that four manuseripts—13 

(Paris. gr. Reg. 50), 69 (Leicester, Municipal Museum), 124 
(Vindob. Bibl. nat. theol. gr. 188), and 346 (Ambr. S 23 sup.)— 
must have a common archetype, of which he reconstructed the text. 
This discovery, which enabled Ferrar to Jay the foundations for the 
exploration: of one branch of the tradition of the New Testament, has 
for the most part remained undisputed. Later research by many 
other scholars, however, whose achievements are surveyed by the 
authors in the brief but fascinating first chapter of their book; has 
provided abundant evidence that, instead of the four manuscripts 
with which Ferrar and his friend and colleague Abbott operated, 
there are now no less than nine which represent, as von Soden saw, 
three intermediate archetypes. The most important task is to 
determine to which branch of the tradition Family 13 belongs. For 
a long time it has seemed a plausible hypothesis that the texts of 
W, Family 1, Family 13, and 28 belong to one and the same group, 
which, moreover, has something in common with the * Caesarean ” 
text. Sir Frederic Kenyon's publication of the Chester Beatty 
papyrus 45 (1933) threw new and important light upon that question. 
The text of papyrus 45 and’ that of W, Family 1, Family 13, and 28 
apparently represented not a bad “ Caesarean” text but a pre- 
Origenian text which was revised into the true “ Caesarean” text. 
An inquiry into the relationship among the members of Family 13 
and the reconstruction of their pre-Caesarean text are the main © 
subjects of the first chapters of the present book. At the same time 
it also paves the way for the reconstruction of the Caesarean text of 
the Gospel of Mark, which is now being undertaken by the authors 
and will be published separately. 

These introductory chapters of the book also contain exact deserip- 
tions of the nine manuscripts of Family 13; a tenth, Cod. 1689, 
Serres, Prodromou T. 10, seems to have disappeared in Bulgaria and 
has not been heard of again; it is now known only by von Soden’s 
‘collation. The authors in these chapters also attempt to plot the 
stemma of the Ferrar group, provide notes on textual variants, and 
-finally investigate the date and the provenance of the Ferrar manu- 
scripts. 

All these chapters, important in themselves, are preliminary to the 
critical edition of the Gospel of Mark. In order to avoid misunder- 
standings on the part of those who read this book, I expressly repeat 
that the text and apparatus criticus are limited to reproducing the 
text of the Ferrar group exclusively. With this special purpose in 


` 
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mind, the authors, „with good reascn, do not hesitate ‘to give the ` 
minutest details, e. g. XIII, 29 yadpeva written twice in manuscript- 


:946 and spelled yivópeva. in 983, wich may be of some particular 


interest in this special edition, but would be without any importance 
in an edition of the gospel with different aims. 

Three appendices give eollatiors of Cod. 28 (Paris. gr. 379) > 
of the four Gospels anc of Coc. 174 (Vat. gr. 2002) in the Gospel 
of Mark and list 157 variants of Cod. 124 (see, above) which are 
not mere errors but which are not supported by ihe textus receptus . 


or by any member of Family 13. Of these 157 variants 110 are ` | 
supported by “ Caesarean” evidence; the remaining 47 have non- 


. descript support of more or less PEO OSE from which no con- 
. clusions ean be drawn. 


themselves. 


On two plates facsimiles of Coc. 826 (Grottaferrata A. a. 8; von ` 
Soden 218) and 788 (Athens, Bibl. Nat. 74; von Soden 1033) are 
offered. Let us hope that ihése i indezatigable editors wil soon be 
able to eomplete the next m to which they have addressed 


FRIEDRICH WALTER LENZ. 
New Haver, Conn. 
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Viorog Lyin Dow»ELnL. Aristotle and Anglican Religious Thought. 
" Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press. 1342. Pp. xi-- 103. $1.50. (The 
Bohlen Lectures for 1941.) » X 


The title of this book zontains obvious ambiguities. The following ` 


. seem to be the senses in which the words in the title are used 
. throughout the book: 


“ Aristotle” is the Aristotle read in school and university during 


the four centuries of Anglican history. He is no longer “the Phi- | 


losopher ” since he is read in Greex instead óf Latin translation and 
other works than those dear to the scholasties are read as well. He is, 
also, an Aristotle summarized by the euthor and briefly interpreted 


‘on the basis of modern scholars, particularly W. D. Ross and R. D. 
Hieks. | 


“and” imphes a wide range of relations between Aristotle and 


_Angliean thought from cutrizht rejection to various modes of accep- 


tance and excluding only the relation, * ignorant of." 

* Anglican ” includes ihe prineipal theologians and churchmen of 
the Church of England f-om the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries; 
the term is broad enough to include some Presbyterians, some 
Amerieans, and Thomas Hebhes. 

“ Religious" means more than “theological”; it ineludes both 
thought on strictly religious subjects and thought on a variety of 
subjects by religious mer, i. e. men in holy orders. 

“Thought ” means both a system o> kind of thought characteristic « 
of the Church of England and:a.collection of ‘opinions, however: 
various, held by members of the same religious body. . 

The book falls roughly into two parts, divided according to the . 
senses of. the word “thought.” The iirst part, about a third of the 


- whole, discusses the method of investigation to be used and the 


‘general ground on which Anglican theology meets Aristotelian 


por ~ \ 
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doctrine. The e of this part of t diseussion is in Chapter IV, 

* Áristotle's Spirituality. ” Here the author summarizes the doetrine 
of the soul in the De Anima and of God in Metaphysics A and 
attempts to show how Anglican thought accepted and transformed 
these doctrines. The summaries are so brief and the diffieulties in 
Aristotle so inadequately treated that the chapter is relatively unsuc- 
cessful. The attempt to discuss vots, which Dowdell calls “ intuition,” 
bogs down in a hazy confusion of traditional comment and modern 
psychology. 

The second part consists of a chronicle in four chapters of four 
centuries of English divines, theologians, and churchmen and their 
indebtedness, through education and independent study, to Aristotle. 
Unfortunately the treatment of the men listed is sketchy and diffuse, 
and, although the author shows an interesting thread of Aristotelian 
influence running through his whole group, the foundation laid in 
the first part is so inadequate that this second and main part of the 
book is left as no more than a superficial historical survey of 
Anglican thinkers. The promise of the word "thought" in the title 

is not fulfilled. 


JOHN S. KIEFFER. 
Sr, JouN's COLLEGE, 
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ATHENIAN NOTES. 


1. Athenian Politics, 510-483 B.C. 


Recent studies by Ehrenberg, Berve, Robinson,? and 
McGregor * have done much to clear the air about this little- 
: known period of Athenian political history; but it is still, I 
think, possible to get greater precision in the outline, provided 
that. we remember that it is only in the outline that we can, on 
the present evidence, hope for any progress. Let me, in this 
connection, make one or two negative points: 


1) It is wrong to interpret “ Medism” and “ Panhellenism ” 
in this period in terms of the fourth century, or rather of 
Isocrates; for I do not think that Iscerates was representative 
of his century. Medism (i. e. a desire to be friendly with Persia) 
was not a crime in an individual if his stete was not at war with 
Persia, nor a treaty with the King wrong in a Greek state— 
certainly not, unless Persia was attacxirg neighbouring Greek 
states at the time. It is this which invalidates Walker's 5 attack 
on Cleisthenes for the embassy to Sardes in 506,9 even if he was 
right, as he may very well have been, in saddling Cleisthenes with 


1 V. Ehrenberg, Ost und West: Studien zur geschichtlichen Problematik 
der Antike (Prague, 1935), especially chap. V, “ Die Generation von 
Marathon." 

- * H. Berve, Die Antike, XII (1936), pP. 1-28; idem, Miltiades (Hermes, 
Einzelscehriften, Heft 2, 1937). 

3 C. A. Robinson, Jr., A. J. P., LX (1939), pp. 232-7. 

1M. F. McGregor, Athenian " Studies presented to W. S. Ferguson, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Suppl. I (1940), pp. 71-95. 

* E. M. Walker, 0.4. H., Iv, pp. 157-8. x sg 

? Eres V. 73. 
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the responsibility for sending the embassy. Similarly with Pan- : 
hellenism at this time: it is not to be identified with the anti- 
Persian nationalism of Isocrates. It is true that the nobles of 
the sixth and early fifth centuries were more “ panhellenic ? 
than the masses ; but this does nct mean that they were in favour . 
of a national front against Persia, but that, chiefly owing to their 
greater wealth and opportunities, they were less confined to their 
own states and had a wider social, though hardly a wider political, 
outlook. The best representatives of Panhellenism were Simoni- 
des, as ready to celebrate the pro-Persian Aleuadae as the heroes 
of Thermopylae and Salamis, ard Pindar. Miltiades, it is true, 
was both panhellenic in this sense and a national leader against 
Persia. in 490; but the combination in aim was accidental, the 
result of external circumstances. 


2) We should not fill in the outlines of the history of this 
period with picturesque detail. For the embassy to Sardes, for 
example, it is legitimate to surmise that Herodotus' story is not 
only incomplete but to some cegree tendentious: that it is a 
defence, and a not very successful defence, of the Alemeonidae. 
But if it is, it is a defence against charges (irrelevant charges) ' 
brought in the middle of the fifth century in regard to actions 
two generations earlier, in order to discredit Pericles, not part of 
the Alemeonid “tradition” dating from the end of the sixth 
‘century. It is in fact on all fours with the defence of the 
Alcmeonidae in the Marathon shield episode: it has been pointed 
out more then once that, quite apart from the facts, it cannot 
have been generally believed in Athens in the winter of 490/89 
that the Alemeonidae had been guilty of treachery in the battle, 
or they would not have been in a position to attack Miltiades 
successfully the following summer.” Herodotus’ defence of them 
is once more a defence against charges made much later. If, 
therefore, we accept it as probable that Cleisthenes was responsi- 
ble for the embassy and that Herodotus' way of telling the story 
should be ignored, we musi stop there, and be content with our 
negative knowledge that the em»assy was a failure, that no treaty 
was made with Persia, and that Athens, whether by decision of 
the demos or of the governing class with the backing of public 


‘Always assuming that Xanthippus, ir attacking Miltiades, was 
acting as head of the clan; see below. 
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opinion or of a ruling clique, did not, after the overthrow of thé 


tyrants, give earth and water to the King. 

Or take a more important matter, the career of Themistocles. 
The most remarkable thing about this is the gap in the story 
between the archonship in 493/2 and the shipbuilding activity 
ten years later; apart from a couple of references in Plutarch to 
his brave fighting at Marathon in rivalry with Aristeides; and 
to his envy of Miltiades’ success,’ and the very dubious statement 
of Stesimbrotus that his naval programme was carried out in 
opposition to Miltiades,” nothing is recorded or even invented 
for this period, so important both for himself and for Athens. 
By a strict interpretation -of the evidence we must believe that 
after attaining the highest position in the state in 493, and mak- 
ing a beginning with his naval programme, he dropped com- 
pletely out of sight for a decade. This is sufficiently remarkable 


„in itself, in a man of such a character, and one about whom 


- 


stories so readily grew; when we add to it Herodotus’ statement 
that he had but lately come to the front in 480, and the fact 
that the archonship does not occur in the biographical tradition 
but only as a date in Dionysius’ Roman Antiquities, I am inclined 
for my part to doubt the archonship and to put Themistocles’ 
rise in the 80's rather than the 90’s.% Whether, however, that 
is correct or no, what modern scholarship has done, in happy’ 


8 Plutarch, Aristides, 5, 4, not in Themistocles. 

? Idem, Themistocles, 3, d. . 41 Thucydides, I, 93, 3. 

1? Idem, Themistocles, 4, 5. 3? Herodotus, VII, 143, 1. 

13 With the consequence that Thucydides’ ris éxeivov dpyis 75 kar 
éviavréy ’AGnvalors Hope (I, 93, 3) refers to some other office, for example 


` that of ETtMENNTNS TÜ» vewplwy, which Themistocles will have held, 


probably for more than one year from 483 or 484; and that, if it is 
correct that he was a member of the Areopagus ('A8. IToX., 25, 3), he 
must have held one of the other, politically unimportant, arehonships. 
J am not forgetting another possibility: with the exception of Hipparchus, 
Themistocles, and Aristeides, the eponymous archons from 506 to 488 
are as unknown as those chosen later after the substitution of the lot 
for the vote in the election; it is possible that the office had already 
lost its political importance—hence Miltiades did not become archon, 
nor even polemarch, after his triumphant return to Athens—and that 


Themistocles’ archonship, therefore, does not prove any political victory 


for him; and his rise to power will still have taken place in the 80’s 
and Thucydides will refer to another office. Even so, the omission of the 
archonship in the biography is unexplained. 
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disregärd of the enormity of the offence, is to fill up with a purely 
conjectural life the gap left in their knowledge by ancient writers. 
The conjectures vary greatly in plausibility, from Beloch's, that 
Themistocles was during this periol, as throughout his life, the 
leader of the aristocrats (if he was not of the tyrants’ party, he 
was the bitter enemy z£ the Alemaonidae; therefore he was of 
the aristocratic party’, to the fér more probable view of McGregor ` 
and others that he managed to oust the Alemeonidae from the 
leadership of the democrats, joined up with Miltiades in the 
crisis of Marathon, and later, after the temporary reverse owing 
to the failure of the Paros expedition, succeeded in getting rid 
of all his rivals by ossracism and was tius preéminent in 483. 
A possible enough story; bet it is conjecture only, and it still 
remains to explain the disappearance of it all from the tradition.“ 


3) One more point. We hadituelly speak of the Alemeonidae 
as of a family so close-knit that every member of it, and everyone 
connected with it, must be & member of the same party and all 
always work together. Thus Xanzhippus' prosecution of Miltiades 
in-489 is taken to prave either the recovery of the Alemeonidae 
from the disgrace of tze previous year, or that there had been no 
disgrace; the prosecution of Themistoc_es ca. 470 by Leobotes 
son of Alemeon is proof that the former and the Alemeonidae had 
always been enemies (Beloch’s view): even Aristeides must be 
brought within the family circle so that his archonship in 489, 
in spite of the part he had played at Marathon, may be in keep- 
ing with the family triumph. This kind of argument is due to 


“I do not follow the argument, supported by Walker, C. A. H., IV, 
p. 266, aud. Robinson, that the change in the position of the archons, 
also attributed by them to Themistocles, mada possible, and was intended 
to make possible, “the rile of one man." The chief archonship, in the 
right hands, eould be much more powerful than membership in the 
board of ten strategoi, even though a men might be several times 
strategos, and on occasion and for a particular purpose might be given 
` precedence over one or more cf his colleagues. The change in the 
political value of the azchonskir meant a weakening of the Areopagus. 
A strategos cuiokrator did not hold a particular post, but was a 
strategos given special powers for a special purpose, just as an ambassa- 
dor might be, to decide the number of troops required for an expedition 
or to conclude an agreerient with another state without further reference, 
to the ecclesia. 
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an. unintelligent adoption of Herodotus’ language in his accounts 
of the overthrow of the tyranny and of tke shield episode (be- 
cause of the polemics of 450-430 B.C.); vet there is little evi- 
dence for it. Aristotle says that in the 80’s Megacles was of the 
tyrants’ party and thet Xanthippus was not, and, though the 
value of this statement is doubtful, it cannot be simply ignored ; 
and Cimon was as closely connected by marriage with the 
` Alemeonidae as Xanthippus. Though the later attacks on the 
Alemeonidae were aimed at Pericles, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he carried the whole family with him in his politieal 
career; and it is wrong to assume without further proof a more 
closely knit organization a generation earlier. 

These preliminaries over, we can get a. closer grip of the 
problem if we keep in mind one fact, which is commonly ignored, 
though McGregor states it clearly: that Greek tyrants, at least 
of the seventh and sixth centuries, rested on popular support, that 
the aristocrats were their normal enemies, and that this was as 
irue in Athens as elsewhere; that therefore the democrats after 
010 were in the main of the same party; or group of people, as 
had once supported the tyranny, and Cleisthenes as head of the 
party was a successor of the Peisistratidae. It is true there were 
exceptional features in the Athenian story: it was exceptional 
for a tyrant, and still more for his successor, to secure the co- 
Speration of so many of the aristocrats; and above all it was 
exceptional for a democracy to succeed to a tyranny. These were 
due in large measure to the personal characters of Peisistratus 
and Hippias; and one result was that not only had Hippias 
friends in both parties, but, when the crisis came, owing to the 
embittered last few years of his rule, the Cemocrats were ready 
to stand on their own feet, and, once the tyrent had been expelled, 
to dispense with his or any successor’s protection against the 
aristocrats. Cleisthenes’ decision to go over to the democrats made 
their success certain ; but in the main we can say with McGregor, 
“tyranny had rendered its service to the young city; politically 
Athens had grown up.” These exceptional features, however, 
must not blind us to the fact that by and large the Athenian 
story is normal: the rich, always disliking a strong central 
power, had been the enemies of the tyrants (as shown most 
clearly in the Leipsydrium and Cedon skolia) and the poor had 
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supported and been su»ported by them. We need not therefore 
say, with Wade-Gery,™" that since 545 tne Areopagus had been 
packed by the tyrants, and “this explains (what indeed needs 
explaining) why the Areopagus made no trouble about admitting 
the Laws of Kleisthenes to the Statute book; the Areopagus at 
that moment was a packed body, whcse members were discredited.” 
It was packed largely with men who now followed Cleisthenes. 
(What needs explainirg in ihe history of this body is why it 
apparently played no part in 632, 594, 582, or 560-546, when it 
‘was an aristocratic body, and should have been powerful.) From 
this we can assume, in the absence of special evidence, that 
Cleisthenes and Hipparchus, son of Charmos, were both of them, 
after Hippias had been expelled, prominent leaders of the demo- 
crats against the attempt of Cleomenes and lsagoras to set up 
oligarehie rule; and taat Hipparchus’ archonship in 496 does 
not necessarily indicaze any change elcher in the balance of 
parties or in Athenian policy about this time. We are right. of 
course in assuming corsiderable debate in Athens about sending 
help to Ionia. I agree with those who think that the small num- 
ber of ships sent was prooabl; the result of a compromise, and 
that the withdrawal at the end of the first campaign was due to 
a desire to be quit of the whole affair anc so to avoid, if possible, 
a direct conflict with Persia. But we are not entitled to identify 
ihe arguments and hesitations with partieular parties. Some may 
well have argued, “it is madness 2o anger Persia by supporting 
the Ionians”; others again, “we must do all we can to help 
our fellow Greeks anc at the same time prevent now and for 
always a Persian domination of all Greece”; others again, “we 
must do something, Dut with Aegina threatening us in the 
Saronic Gulf, we cannot send more thar. twenty triremes." But 
we have no reason whetever for assuming a “tyrants’ party ” in 
Athens who used the first argument because Hippias had taken 
refuge in Persia, or thet it must have been the panhellenic aristo- 
crats who used the second. The differences of opinion may have 
been of individuals, not of partes; and the subsequent decision 
to withdraw is as likely as not to have been due to the timidity 
or the disilusionment oi all. That is to say, I do not accept 


15H, T. Wade-Gery, C. Q., XXV. (1931), p. 81. 
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the argument as it is put, for example by McGregor: “ there 
still resided in Athens members of the Peisistratid house, and if 
one or more of these should hold the chief magistracy, the city 
could support her claim that no oppression of Persia's friends in 
Athens existed.” Hipparchus stayed on in Athens and was 
elected archon because he was with the democrats, not because 
he was a relation of Hippias. There were two parties or groups 

in Athens (“right and left,’ “rich and poor,".or “oligarchs 
 &nd democrats”), not three. —— 

I must here interpolate a word about the younger Peisistratus, 
son of Hippias. Meritt has recently argued that he too remained 
in Athens after 510, and that his archonship should be placed 
ca. 500, and probably in the year before that of Hipparchus son 
of Charmos, both being evidence of the same movement away 
from support to Ionia, and towards friendship with Persia 
through Hippias’ party in Athens.” This has been accepted by 
McGregor among others. Meritt says that the famous inscription 
on the altar to Pythian Apollo seen by Thucydides,” from its 
lettering, is not earlier than 511, and that the ostracon with the 
name of Peisistratus shows that Hippias’ son was still in Athens 
after 487. This cannot be accepted. 1) With all deference to 
the epigraphists, we do not yet know enough about early Attic 
inscriptions to be able to date them thus finely; and Meritt is 
compelled by his argument to assume that the Hipparchus, son 
of Peisistratus, who made a dedication at Ptoon at about the 
same time, to judge from the lettering, that the altar to Apollo 
was dedicated by Peisistratus in Athens, must be, not the tyrant’s 
brother who was killed in 514, but another, very likely the son 
of this younger Peisistratus. This is very far-fetched. . 2) It is 
too much to ask us to believe that the prominent position taken > 
on this hypothesis by Hippias’ son in the fifteen years or so after - 
500 left no trace in the tradition, that he was not suspected of 
Medism at Marathon, and that, though his name was put for 
selection, he was not ostracized in the 80’s. It is easier to believe 
that the ostracon bears the name of another Peisistratus. 3) 
Thucydides quite definitely implies both that the younger Peisi- . 


19 B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, VIII (1939), pp. 62-5. 
+” Thucydides, VI, 54, 7; I. G., 1°, 761 = M. N. Tod, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, 8 == J. Kirchner, Imagines, 11. 
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stratus’ archonship was during the tyranny, aie ria émep£Aovro 
ody adtav èy rais dpxais civan Kat dAdo Te adtov pav THY eviadarov - 


lo = ; 
*AGnvaiows àpxij xat Ilewíorparos ó “Irriov vod Tvpavvevcavros vids,” . 


- and that the sons of Hippias were expelled in 510, 4 orjAy rep 


Tis Tov Trupávvov àÓwas 5 év rj AÜmwvalov axpordAa otabeioa, v. - 
GecoáAov.n£y oU0 "lrmápxov oüte.s mals yéypanrat, Inriov 8 méyre, 
... 4) For what it is worta, Marcell:nus *° says that, after 


the defeat.in Sicily, Athens recalled her exiles eX» röv Ueo 


crparidóv, This would be a renewal of an old decree, as of that of ` 
480, and would show taat the dire2t descendants of the tyrants 
had all been condemned to perpetual exile. But there may not be 
anything in this: no,one else seems to have recorded an amnesty. 
‘to exiles in 413, and if “after the defeat in Sicily ” is a mistake 
for Aegospotami, as is probable, our other authorities who 


mention the recall of the exilzs in 404 do not add the exception,?* 


Nothing that has been said above is to be taken as meaning that 


- there were no “friends of ihe tyrants” in Athens after 510; : 


doubtless there were individuals who had suffered from the 


. overthrow of the tyranny and hoped for restitution if Hippias 


returned, and others who mav have sincerely believed, even after 


the successes of 506, that the masses needed a strong protecting 
hand and had no trust in Cleistheres, wŁo might any day rejoin ` 


his aristocratic friencs. But taisis very different from a “tyrants’ 
party,” allied with the Jemocrats, at least from time tò time; and 
ex hypothesi friendly to both Hippias and Persia. There may 
have been, for instance, one who said tc himself “ Hippias has 
put himself out of court by the last years of his rule and by his 


flight to Persia; but I know someone who would make a very 


good successor.” Such a one would not bs favourable to Hippias. 
Nor have I said anything irconsistent with the statement in 


‘Aristotle that the device of cstracism was originally aimed by 


Cleisthenes at would-be tyrants and at Hipparchus in particular. 
Hipparchus was a rival leader of the democrats; Cleisthenes may 


well have regarded him as an obstacle to his own ambition to be 


the first man in Athens, or have honestly ‘thought that, if he 
became too powerful as democratic leader, he would, like Peisi- 


18 Thucydides, VI, 54, 6. “© Idem, VI, 55, 1. 
. 2 Marcellinus, Ilepi rot Blov Ocvkvülóov, 32. 
21 Plutarch, -Lysander, 14, 7; Andocides, II, 11, 31. 
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stratus, make himself tyrant. The Athenians may have been 
zp&o. to the tyrants’ kindred, but that did not prevent them from 
being suspicious as well, then, as afterwards. - 

The orthodox view that Miltiades, on his return to Athens in 
493, put himself at the head of the nobles, is probable’ enough ; 
but his own careér shows as well as anything that it is wrong 
to label his party or the individuals in it as consistently anti- 
Persian or pro-Spartan, or even always opposed to the tyranny. 
There is good reason to suppose some coüperation between 
Peisistratus and the elder Miltiades in the first settlement in the 
Chersonese, and I cannot believe in.continual hostility between: 
the younger Miltiades'and Hippias at Sigeum, such as Berve. 
asserts. ^ Miltiades was archon in 524 (Cleisthenes in 528), 
soon after Hippias’ succession.** He was practically a vassal of 
Persia and on good terms with the satrap of Hellespontine 
Phrygia for some years. All this did not prevent him from lead- 
ing the nobles in 493, nor from being whole-heartedly patriotic 
in 490. Nor should we be surprised at this, or assume that he 
was of changeable or unscrupulous character. In the same way, 
while the great majority of Athenians were united for resistance 
in 490, there were naturally some who were timid and would have 
surrendered without a struggle; doubtless many others were 
cautious and favoured awaiting the blow in Athens rather than 
marching to Marathon (indeed it is arguable that only success 
justified the bolder policy, as with Themistocles’ strategy at 
Salamis; certainly Miltiades could not aave been afraid of any 
fredeherans move in the city) ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that the division of opinion was on party lines. 


22 1 also think V. Ehrenberg, Eunomio, I, 19039 (see J. H.S., LIX, 
pp. 294-5), is right against Berve, who maintains that the various 
Athenian settlements in the Hellespont region were not only not all 
steps in a steady imperialist or expansionist policy (with which we 
can agree), but isolated colonies led by individual nobles in which the 
state had no part; and that land hunger was the only motive of the 
settlers. There was more to it than this; and the Chersonese was not 
the best region in the Mediterranean for those in search of good ‘land. 
Certainly the trade that passed through the Straits must have been 
the main motive of settlement. (whether the Athenians were themselves 
traders or ministered to others), and it is not probable that it was 
accident that led both Miltiades and Hippias to the same region. 

22 B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, ioc. cit. 
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The tradition about the period from 510 io 483 is, in fact, 
both consistent and credible, provided we do not try to fill too 
many of the details by the kelp of imaginations inspired by 
conventional views of party politics.** There are only two state- 
ments, both in the 'A85vaíev IlloAwcta, that at first sight seem 
difficult to fit in: the first, that Isagores was a friend of the 
tyrants,” though he appears quite naturally to take the lead 
against them, as one would exv2ct an aristocrat to do; the second 
that Megacles was ostracized ix 486 as a member of the tyrants’ 
party. ? It is quite lixely that Isagoras had been one of the 
nobles who had codpereted with Hippias, and had perhaps not 
deserted him till the invasion of Cleomenes; but there is no 
reason why Aristotle should not have expressed this clearly, and 
perhaps he was using the language common at a later time, when, 
owing to the successful establishment-of the democracy, the 
enemy of democracy was automatically taken to be friendly to 
tyranny—e. g. Alcibiades at Sparta in 414, rots yap rupdvvors alel 
wore Sidbopol eopev (war 86 rd evavriodpevcy và. Svvacredovrt Šğuos 
óvópacrat), kal an’ éxelvou Euprapépewey Ñ wpooracía fv ToU 
wAnGovs,”" and Thucydides more generally, after his digression on 
the overthrow of the tyrants, dv évÜvposuzvos 6 ĝuos . . . mávra 
abrots éO0ket ert Evvwpoota ÓMcyapyixi) xat Tugaveiny mempax0ac; 7*5 and 
in consequence anyone opposed to the demos in 510 may be 
labelled píos rõv rvpávvov. As to Megacles, those who accept. 
Alemeonid treachery at Marathon and explain it as agreement 
with the tyranny find no difficulty ; yet it will not do, for equally 
explicitly, Aristotle says thet Xanthippus, who according to the 
usual view “led the Alzmeonidae” in tha prosecution of Milti- 
ades in 489, was not of the tyrants’ party.°° Once more we must 
‘think of individuals, not of parties. Megacles (but not “ the 
Alemeonidge ") may have been recently acting with Hipparchus, 
and so shared the label; he may ever. have played no very glorious 


at In an excellent note, Jfiltiades, p. 68, Berve expresses the right 
principles; but he is as far from following them as those whom he 
eritieizes. Cf., for example, his treatment of the evidence of Herodotus 
for the embassy to Sardes (p. 7]), and for the Parian expedition (pp. 
95-7). . ’ 

26 Aristotle, "Ad. IIoA., 20, 1. 

26 Aristotle, op. cit, 22, 5-6. 28 Jdem, VI, 60, 1. 

27 Thucydides, VI, 89, 4. 29 Aristotle, op. cit. 22, 6. 
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part at Marathon. But we need not guess; we. need only 
remember what was the aim and object of ostracism—whieh was 
not to crush a party. 


A 


2. The Treaty of Callias. 


In a learned and attractive article in Athentan Studies, Wade- 
Gery °° examines minutely and fits together tae few fragments 
‘of evidence that we possess about the Treaty of Callias, and 
comes to conclusions about its terms and its historical significance 
which deserve careful examination. I am not convinced by its 
ingenuities and I find its attractions delusive. - 


1) By a comparison of inscriptions, Wade-Gery argues that’ 
the treaty of undying friendship with the Great King which: 
Andocides says (III, 29) was negotiated by his uncle Epilycus ° 
is the same as the treaty with the king mentioned in I. G., IT’, 8; 
and that it can be satisfactorily dated to 424/8, the first year 
of the reign of Darius IJ. An Epilycus was bouleutes in that 
year and he may have been Andocides’ uncle. 


2) Theopompus, as is well known, denied the genuineness of 
the inscription containing the treaty,** because the alphabet was 
Ionic. Theon speaks of the treaty as with Darius, ai mpòs Baowréa 
Aapetoy “A@nvaiwy tapos "EAAnvas } ovrfyxar. This may well be 
correct; for (1) a treaty in the first year of a new reign is as 
likely as not to have been but the renewal of an older one, in 
this case of the treaty of 449 with Artaxerxes; and (2) an 
Athenian publie document of 424/3 ir. the Ionic alphabet would 
not be very unusualj? while one of 449 would be surprising. 
Moreover, if the treaty of Andocides and of I. G., IT?, 8, was 
but a renewal in'424/3 of the treaty of 449, it is easier to under- 
stand the omission of all reference to itin Thucydides. As Wade- 
Gery says, this omission is the more surprising because Thucy- 
dides records the abortive embassy cf the year before, which 
returned home on getting news of the death of Artaxerxes; but 
he may have passed over a treaty which was only a formality. 


èo H, T. Wade-Gery, Athenian Studies presented to W. S. Ferguson, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Suppl. I (1940), pp. 121-54. 

31 F, Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, II (Berlin, 
1923-30), 115 F 153 (from Theon and Harpozration)., 

32 Cf. I. G., I?, 25. 
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8) Isocrates in his Panegurisus, sa pablished in 380 B.O., 
wrote of the great deterioration in Greex affairs consequent on 
the fall of the Athenian Empire: padwota Ò dy tis cuvidoe TÒ 
péycÜos ris peraBoAns ei mapavcyvein Tas ovwvOyKas rás v' ef’ Fuav 
yevopeévas Kat Tas viv évaveyoappevcs. TÓT€ Ley yàp Tes hayvnodpcfa. 
TY üpyXv rjv Baciées Spi€ovres Kat rOv dpov éviovs rárTOvres Kal 
- KwAvovres abróy 7j Üalárrg xpofa viv O06 éketvós éorw 6 OvotkGy TÀ 
TOV "EAAdjvoy kal mpooratroy & yp Toiv éxdorous, Kal póvov 'oUK 
eriataOpous èv rais woAect kahiovds. By r&v dópwv évious rárrovres, 
according to Wade-Gery, Isocrates was referring to one of the 
clauses of the treaty, bv which Athens stipulated the amounts of 
tribute to be paid by the Greek cities cf Asia (which were in 
the Delian League) to Persia. This view, he says, is supported 
by Herodotus and Thucydides: “whether ‘the treaty made in 
. our time’... is the treaty with Artaxerxes or with Dareios, is 
not clear”; but it matters little, for “ Herodotus implies such a 
clause for the Artaxerxes treaty (VI 42,2), Thucydides for the 
Dareios treaty (VIII 5. 5)." 


4) This consideration affects our estimate of the position of 
Athens in relation both to Persia and tc the subject-allies after 
Cimon's last campaign and right up to the time of the -Ionian 
war of 413. Wade-Gery now takes, in my opinion, a much more 
reasonable view of tke political significance of the treaty than he 
did in his earlier article,** but he can still say: “ In the freshness 
of his indignation Isokratas lets out the treaty’s most dis- 
reputable clause. . . . It is rever ment-oned again." 

As to the first argument, Wade-Gery makes a good case; at 
the same time it must be remembered that in part it depends on 
the identification of the Neocleices who was the epistates men- 
tioned in J. Œ., II?, 8, and the Neocleides who was first secretary 
in 424/3, in I. G., I^, 87, for if this identification fails, we know 
nothing about the contents or the date of the treaty mentioned 
in the former inscription. I am also not confident of the 
identification of Epilycus, though it was an uncommon name; 
for I doubt whether an Athenian was ever sent as ambassador 
during his year of office as bouleutes.*® But Wade-Gery knows 
the inscriptions better than I Co, and he may be right. Certainly 


38 Isocrates, Panegyricus, 120. 

?5 H, T. Wade-Gery, dJ. H. S., LITI (1333), p. 87. 

,35 Andocides’ uncle may have been ore of tke aristocratic atibusssdora 
ridiculed by Aristophanes in the 4czarnians. l 
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by his interpretation cf this part of the evidence Thucydides 
silence, strange anyhow, is best explained, 

The second argument also is ingenious; but why should 
Theopompus mention a treaty with Darius? For all his rhetoric 
and his shallow thinking, he was a learned man, and he must 
have known that a statement about a treaty with Darius II, as 
such, was no evidence against one with Artaxerxes, and that 
Darius can have had nothing to do with a peace made a quarter 
of a century before he began to reign. Wade-Gery postulates the 
epigraphic possibilities which confronted Theopompus: (1) the 
stele contained only the treaty with Artaxerxes imscribed in 
449/8 with a new headline inscribed in rasura in 424/3, the 
latter only being in Ionic script; ** (2) it contained the earlier 
treaty on one face, that with Darius on the other, the latter 
being in Ionic; (3) it conteined only the treaty of 423; and (4) 
it contained both treaties or only. the later one, but in a copy 
made after 403 B. C." of course in Ionic script. In no case, 
however, do I see Theopompus making such a mistake as. Wade- 
Gery supposes, nor, if he did, Callisthenes following him.?* Since 
the text of Theon in this passage is anyhow corrupt, it is easier 
to suppose that the mantion of Darius is a mistake by Theon 
or the copyist. 

It is, however, about the third argument, the statement of 
Isocrates, said to be supported by Herodotus and Thucydides, 
that the doubts are gravest. I cannot believé that Isocrates or 
anybody else would write r&v $ópev éviovs rárrovres, to express 

30 Cf. I. G., T?, 51, 52 = M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 57, 
58. It is perhaps just worth while to note, as we must use him for 
evidence, that Andocides says that the treaty which his uncle negotiated 
was “for all time.” If that was true, it cannot have been only a 
renewal of the old; for if that had been Zor all time, there would have 
been no need for a renewal on the accession of Darius, as Wade-Gery 
elsewhere notes. But it would of course be characteristic of ABUDeLdes 
to exaggerate in this way. 

9" Wade-Gery says in 380; but it can hardly have been so late as that, 


to judge from Isocrates’ comparison of the fifth century treaty with 
ras vU» dra'yeypaugévas. 

28I agree with Wade-Gery that Callisthenes pony accepted Theo- 
pompus’ argument (he may have known little about Attic inseriptions 
or the details of Athenian history), but qualified it with the statement, 
reported by Plutarch, Cimon, 13, 4, that since the Eurymedon, Persia 
in effect observed the terms oi the supposed treaty. 
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the meaning f assessing some of the tributes payable by Greek 
states to the King,” omitting the words necessary to make the 
meaning clear. To an Athen-sn or a.Gre3k audience, I feel sure, 
Tüv Popov can refer only to vas tributes paid by Greek states to 
Athens. If we say that he is being sly, purposely obscure, why 
did he make any reference at all to a clause which everybody else 
managed to evade? Ard how can we us» such obscurity as’ evi- 
dence? Nor do I believe hat Isocrates, whether in boyish 
enthusiasm or in fresh indign2cion (he was 55 when he wrote the 
Panegyricus), “let out” a scrt of secret clause which was there 
for anybody who wished to real on the stone. If we look at the 
passage, we see that he is noz recording clauses of the treaty at 
all, any more than those of the treaty of 386, but its general 
effects and the political conditions of the time. ,I do not myself 
doubt that Isocrates is refer-iig to what Thucydides describes 
in the words érafav ds re ča rapéxay TOv wóAeov xpíparo pds Tov 
Bápßapov kai Gs vais; ** and though with this meaning also he is 
vague and’ inaccurate (rots ddpcus vious rárrovres would be natural, 
and this assessment belongs to 477, not to 449), we fortunately 
do not have to rely upon it as evidence for,the historical fact. 
Even if Isocrates means tribute paid to Persia, it would -not 

follow that it is tribute paid bv members of the Delian League; - 
he will mean rather that Athens determined the relations between 
some Asiatic princes, of Caria or Lycia, and the King, just as 
(he asserts) the latter determined those of the Greek states by 
the treaty of 886. We have after all other evidence for the 
clauses of the treaty of Callizs (whether the stele was a forgery 
or not), that of Ephorus as recorded, quite soberly, by Diodorus,*? 
not to mention Isocrates elsewhere ; * and in this matter, Ephorus 
is a better authority than a vazie statement in a highly rhetorical 
passage ‘of his master. 

But Isocrates is supported br Benite and Thucydides? Let 

us look at the historical context. Wade-Gery *? notes that the 
treaty, by his interpretation of its “most disreputable clause,” 


r 
J 


3 Thucydides, I, 96,1. ‘© Diodorus, XII, 4, 5. 

‘1 So anxious is Wade-Gery to uze every scrap of evidence that he can 
believe Isoerates' statements that by the treaty the King’s armies were 
not to cross the river Halys (V.I, 80, and XIT, 59), and iic an 
elaborate explanation. But I carrot follow him. 

H. T. Wade-Gery, Harv, Stud. 71. Phil., Suppl. I (1940), pp. 143-44. 
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must have been: subjected to considerable strain by many inci- 
dents between 448 and 424, such as the Samian war, the trouble 
at Colophon and. Notion in 480,*? especially the Athenian settle- 
ment there (xarà rots éavrüv vópovs karókwar tò Nórov), the 
åpyvpoàðyor vies Sent to Caria and Lycia,** and the “ grave provo- 
cation of the Tribute assessment of 425, which not only trebled 
Athens’ claims on the Ionian coast, but included places far 
beyond the neutral zone.... It was no doubt to explain these 
matters that the embassy recorded by Thucydides, IV 50. 3, set 
out for Sousa in the winter of 425/4, but turned back on the 
news of Artaxerxes’ death. A year later, in 424/3, when Dareios. 
II had disposed of his rivals, the treaty was renewed with him.” 
By a more ordinary interpretation of the treaty only the Colophon- 
Notion incident should have caused serious strain (for the Per- 
_sians after all did nothing to help Samos in 441/0), and 
Athenian embassies to Persia may have been sent to receive an 
explanation of this as much as to give one of their own actions; 
but I agree that if Wade-Gery’s interpretation is correct, Athens 
had in effect broken the fourth clause of the treaty, as that is 
given in Diodorus: ui) orparevew "AOgvaiovs eis THY yopav 7s Baoweds 
'"Aprafép£gs dpye.*® Be that, however, as it may, there are more 
important considerations. First, Thucydides seems to have been 
unaware that these actions by Athens broke, or at least put a 
great strain upon, the terms of the existing treaty ; ** second, if 
there had been all this strain, all these provocations, especially 
the most serious and most recent of them, the reassessment of 
425, the treaty of 423 can have been no ordinary renewal, but 
either Darius must have accepted the, so to speak, Athenian 
interpretation of the treaty with Artaxerxes, or Athens must 
have promised to draw.in her horns. In either case, the renewal 


43 Thucydides, ITI, 34. ** Idem, II, 69; ITI, 19. 

*5 Presumably either Bagtde’s or 'Apra£épigs should be bracketed, 

1? Wade-Gery betrays a certain uneasiness by his use here of the phrase 
“a serious strain”; Athens must have openly violated the treaty, as 
Wade-Gery has in effect said on a previous page (142), where he states — 
that the Aegean coast was the limit of the Persian territory which 
Athens had agreed not to attack. He thinks that Thucydides’ words 
ék Tis ĉavroù dpyys (VIII, 5, 5), and waparkeiy rh» avroð yar (VIII, 
56, 4), show not only the King’s claims that the Greek cities belonged 
to him but Athenian recognition of them in 449 and 423. What then of 
another demand which Alcibiades says the King made as a price of 
his help, "Iwvlary racay glou 0800021 
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of the treaty was an importànt political act, and Thucydides i 
silence about it ceases to be expticable. id 
In 413 'Tissaphernes was ready to help Sparta T€ Athens; 
ix Baortéos yàp vecaTi Éróyyave werpaypévós rods èk THs CavroU 
ápxijs dópovs, ods 87 "ASqvalovs darò r&y "EAAqviSov sóAcov ob Suvdpevos 
apdcccobat érudetAnoey.**7 Wade-Gery says that this means that | 
Darius IT exacted (not merely demanded) all arrears of tribute 
from Tissaphernes; and, since the latter could not conceivably 
have paid all arrears from 449, or even from 423, the first year 
_of the new reign and the year of the new treaty, there must have 
been a recent event, an Athenian repudiation of the treaty, as a 
‘result of which the Greek cities of Ionia no longer paid their 
tribute to the King.** This event he thinks may have been the 
Athenian alliance with Amorges, probably in 414. Again, 
however, this is to suppose that Thucydides could pass over in 
silence an action by Athens which was decisive for her relations - 
with Persia, this time in a context where those relations are the 
main theme ; indeed the only reference he makes to any-Athenian 
help to Amorges is a3 VIII, 54, 3, where he says that Peisandrus 
accused Phrynichus of betraying Tasos , which had been held by 
Amorges (VIII, 28). At the very last & little previous to this 
` passage, in VIII, 5,5, he must have written, rére od. Ovvápevos 
apdocesba, if not ríre mpórav. Wade-Gery refers to Dundas’ . 
note in C. R., XLVIII (1984), pp. 167-8, but not to his argu- 
ment that ére$eAgoev does not necessarily mean that arrears of 
debt were exacted f-om Tissaphernes, nor to his sensible sug- 
gestion that if they were, they were probably those accumulated 
since his own appointment as satrap (the vear of which is 
unknown, but need rot have been long before 413). There is in 
fact nothing whatever in Thucydides even to suggest that the 
cities of Ionia paid tribute to Persia during the Peloponnesian 


‘Thucydides, VIII, 5, 5 
487 have used the term ' Ionia" for all the cities of the Aegean 
. coast. I do not know i? Wade-Gery thinks that the Hellespontine cities _ 
paid tribute to Persia after 449. Pharnabazus’ conduct in 413 was similar 
to Tissaphernes’, trying for the help of Sparta to induce the cities to 
“revolt da rods $ópous (Thucydides, VIII, 6, 1). They also are said to 
be é év rj énvroU apxĝ. $ 

‘© Andocides, III, 29. Wade-Gery says that Athens supported him 
officially. ‘This is a lot to get out cf Andocides and Thucydides, VIII, 
54, 3. 
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war; and the passage, "Iovíav vücav ngiov SiBoofa, P" is lrrecon- 
cilable with the view that they were, by the treaties of 449 and 
499, recognized to be within the dominions of the King. 

Lastly, one must consider Herodotus, VI, 42, 2: (Apradpévys) 
Kal Tas xOpas coéov peTpjoas Karà mapacáyyas, . . . PoOpous erage 
ékágToist, ot Kari, xopyv OuyreA€ovat ExovTes EK rosrov ToU xpÓvov aie 
ert kal és ¿uè ws éráxÜnoav É ' Apradpéveos*. éráyÜncay 86 oxedov Kara 
Tavra tà kal mpórepov eiyov. When Wade-Gery writes that Tis- 
saphernes could not have collected arrears of tribute owing to 
the King from 449, it means presumably that he does not even 
contemplate the possibility that- any tribute could have been 
owing from before that date, from 478 in fact; and though, I 
think, he nowhere says so expressly, it seems clear that he regards 
this tribute of Ionia to the King as agreed, for the first time, in 
the treaty of Callias. It is indeed diffeult to envisage the situa- 
_ tion if the Ionians were paying tribute from 478 onwards. ‘They 
revolted from Persia in 479/8; they took part in the campaigns 
of the Hellespont, of the Eurymedon, and in Egypt; there was 
Athenian interference and there were Athenian garrisons and 
magistrates in some of the cities. All this we know from the 
unimpeachable evidence of Herodotus, Thucydides, and inscrip- 
tions. If the Lonians at any time while the Delian League lasted 
paid tribute to Persia, it must have been only after 449, as 
Wade-Gery implies. What then becomes of Herodotus’ evidence 
at. VI, 42, 2, which, if it says anything about Ionian tribute to 
Persia, says that it was paid continuously frorn 493? The one 


thing that is quite clear is that it does not “imply such a clause. 


(‘ Athens agrees that the cities of Asia shall pay such and such 
tribute to the King’) for the Artazerzes treaty.” * "This pas- 
sage in Herodotus is a problem which has not yet been solved. I 
have discussed it elsewhere,” and I still believe that there is 
something wrong with the text, and that the interpretation of it 


which makes it say that Ionia paid tributé to Persia after the 


revolt of 478 as before is inconsistent with the historical fact 


5° Thucydides, VIII, 56, 4. ' 

51I presume Wade-Gery would maintain that another clausa in the 
treaty stipulated for the withdrawal of these Athenian garrisons and 
magistrates. Compare.the Persian n to Spates in 397 (Xenophon, 
Hell., III, 2, 20). 

52 A. W. Gomme, C. Q.. XX (1926), ‘on: 97-8. 
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which Herodotus must have known. Bui, however that may be, 
it does not support Wace-Gery's view of the treaty of 449. 

Moreover, there are some other questions which the historian 
is bound to ask himself, How did it hapven that Isocrates alone 
divulged a clause in a treaty that was there for all to see? Why 
was the clause “never mentioned again? Why did Theo- 
pompus, in a passage in which ne was pointing out the falsehood 
of many Athenian c_aims (where was na Greek oath before the 
battle of Plataea, Mzrathon was not otav &wavres vpvovow yeyen- 
pévgv, kai Goa dAAa, dincty, 3j; "APgzaíov róis GAafovederat kai mapa- 
Kpojvera,. rovs "EAAqvas)— why did he take the trouble to prove 
that the treaty was a forgery, instead 5f pointing out its in- 
glorious terms? Wky in fact did none of Athens’ enemies ever 
notice the disreputable clause? And how came Callisthenes "°. to 
say “while accepting Theopcmpus’ argument that the treaty . 
itself is a forgery, yet I must point out that Persia was in fact 
compelled to observ2 its supposed terris," when these terms 
involved for Athens an inglorious retreat? 

Diodorus gives one o7 the terms of the treaty of 449 as follows: 
avrovónous elvai Tas Kara Tav “Aotav “EAAnvidas modes árásas. ln 
897/6 Agesilaus of Sperta proposed tarms of peace to Tis- 
saphernes:9?* abrovóLovs xai tas ev rH "Aoíg wédas eivai, Gowep Kal 
Tas Ééy tH map’ huv "ELAdÓ. ‘These are victors terms," says 
Wade-Gery,9? “... They are fer worse, fcr Persia, than the peace 
of Kallias.had been. Tissaphernes’ successor, Tithraustes, states 
the King's counter-oroposal: it is a compromise between the 


utter complaisance o2 Sparta in 412, and her utter defiance now: 


it is, in fact, the Kallias treaty (ib. ILI 4. 25) : Baowreds St doi oè 
‘wey Grohe oixade, ras Ò èv r2 “Acta dies abroydpous ovcas TOV 
dpxaiov Sacpor aùr dropéoey.” It is, to put it mildly, a remark- 
able thing to assume that Diodorus’ words are the equivalent of 
Tithraustes’ terms rather than those cf Agesilaus, to ignore 
both the words róv dgyaiov 0uspóv aùr dmoóépay and the fact that - 
Diodorus includes the clause emong the concessions, not among 
the demands made by tae K-ng, ratra 9? rot [flactkéos koi röv 
orparnyav ÉmvreAoUvrav, u) otparcde "AÜmgvaíovs els Tv xópav Fs 
Bactreds dpye. But hare I am concerned with the comment: 


53 See above, note 38. 54 Xenophon, Hell., ITT, 4, 5. 

55 He goes on: “so bad are they, that the King orders Tissaphernes’ 
execution.” This is a >ermarkable telescoping of events: see Hell., IIT, 
4, 6-25. i 
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“ these axe victor’s terms," with the implication that Athens was 
not victorious in 449. I know that this is now commonly 
assumed; but there is little evidence for it. There is no doubt 
that, however defiant and confident Agesilaus may have been," 
the position of the Greeks in Asia (of the Greek cities, that is, 
and of the forees defending them) was not so secure against 
Persia in-396 as it had been in 449. Athens had then just won a . 
double victory as decisive tactically as the Eurymedon (this is 
from the sober words of Thucydides, not from the grandiloquent 
epigram), a victory which proved once more both her superiority 
at sea and the great difficulties which would confront the Persians 
if they attempted to recover, not the islands, but the cities of 
the Aegean and Hellespontine coasts. Since at the same time the 
disaster in Egypt had proved the costliness of any attack on the 
Persian land positions (and Athens had besides some anxieties in 
Greece), both sides were ready for peace. But this is not to 
deny the reality of Athens! recent victory; and if the clauses 
limiting the movements of the Persian army and fleet are not 
* vietor's terms,” what are? Agesilaus did not propose anything . 
so humiliating to Persia. If Athens could secure the King’s 
agreement that he would not move his fleet west of Phaselis nor 
his army beyond Sardes, she was not likely at the same time to 
retreat from her own position in Ionia. 

Schwartz was right: “Der Vertrag mit Persien oder der | 
sogenannte Kalliasfrieden ist kein Problem der politischen, 
sondern der litterarischen Geschichte." 5 Wade-Gery, in pick- 
ing up some fragments of evidence, Isocrates, IV, 120, and -his 
river Halys, Theopompus’ denial of the treaty and his zpos 
Aapetoy (this fragment we might describe in the language of the 
epigraphists as undique mutum and difficile lectu), and ingeni- 
ously fitting them into the great jigsaw puzzle of Greek history, 
has, I feel sure, mistaken the place to which they belong: which 
is not the politieal history of the fifth century, but the BERE 
history of the fourth, 

A. W. GOMME. 


UNIVERSITY or Guasaow, 


5" He was after all proposing peace terms, and, had Persia been 
prepared to consider them seriously, they would necessarily have ineluded 
a clause by which he would agree to “sail away home," or something 
similar, as in the proposals of the year before (Hell, HI, 2, 20). 

55 E, Schwartz, Hermes, XXXV (1900), p. 111, quoted by Wade-Gery. 
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' The unfortunate consequences of an editor’s misguided attempt ` 


to clarify a text by deletion. have seldom been’ more fully realized 
than in the case of Ub: rweg’s suggestion thet éroroila be 


dropped, despite the entire Greek manuscript tradition, in. 


Aristotle’s definition of th at previously unnamed genus of the. 


poetic art: 


f a , a ~ Å ” « S : s LA ¥ 
4 ae érorotia uóvov Tots Aoyns dAots 3) Tots HETpoLS Kat TOUTOS ELTE 
: 2 ^ J/ 
peyvüga. per &XXipwoy a? ési rut yéven xpopévg àv pérowy <aveovupos> 


_ (Poetics, I, 1447 a 28-b 9).? 


For its full meaning this passage should be rendered, I believe, 
as follows: ‘‘ Epic? uses only spoken words—prose or verse 
without musical accompaniment, whether combining the various 


meters with one another or using some one kind: it happens to | 
have been without a name until now.”* By my translation, 


4 


1 For ÜCberweg's text see his Aristctelis Ars Poetica cd fidem potissi- . 
mum codicis antiquissimi Ac [Parisinus 1741] (Berlin, 1870). J. 


Tkatsch, Die arabische-Übesrsctzung Ger Poetik des Aristoteles (Vienna, 


1928-32), II, p. 157a, notes that Überweg was probably influenced to 


strike out the word by Vahlen’s analysis of the difficulties which the text 
affords; cf. J. Vahlen, Beiträge eu Aristoteles Poetik, I (Vienna, 1865), 
pp. 5-6. But see infra, note $7. 

2 The text follows cod. Parisinus 1741, except for the interpolation of 
dvóvuuos in 144709. This emendation, originally proposed by J. ‘Ber- 


: nays, Über Wirkung der Tragödie (Breslau,. 1857), p. 186, and vindi- 


cated by the Arabic version of the Poetics, "has received genera] 


j acceptance; cf. Tkatsch, op. cit., II, pp. 155b-3. See infra, note 21. I. 


Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (Oxford, 1909), p. 105, note 


on 1447 a 28, argues, following Suckow, for altering .Twyxávovsa to 


Tuyxaver oca; this is unnecessary since, by the logie of the context, 
Xpyrac or guecrac is to be understood after a óà érorola, - $ 
? Precedent for rendering rois Aóyow as “ words" is offered in Allan 


- 


. Gilbert's translation of the Poetics ; ef. his Literary Criticism: Plato to . 


Dryden (New York, 1940), p. 70. Since in 1447 a 22 “speech” (Myos) 
is stated to be characteristic of all the poetic arts, it is here probably 
accurate to define the Aóys: as " spoken." See infra, pp. 347 ff. On rois 


“éyous Yraois Ñ rots uérpois, cf. Bywater, op. cit., p. 106, note on 1447 a 29. 


Tkatsch, op. cit., Il, p. 1572, following Hucken, would translate uéxpi 


ToU viv as equivalent io ër: kal viv; the,phrases are not regularly 
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obviously, érozoia does not mean ^ epic ” in the generally under- 
stood sense of the word; by the reading, of those many who 
accept Uberweg’s emendation, Aristotle appears to define a 
genus of poetry for which he knew and could propose no name.* 
Great importance may not seem to attach to the question whether 
the newly defined genus was called “epic” or continued name- 
less, but, as I shall attempt to show, the deletion of éromowa has 
indirectly resulted in rendering obscure the essential structure of 
Chapter I of the Poetics. | 

. The evidence available to us suggests that roroa was not a 
common word; it is not to be found in Aristotle outside the 
Poetics, and Liddell and Scott: cite only two further occurrences 
of it." Related words, such as the almost equally rare émomoiós ê 


identical, however, and many instances may readilv be found in Aris- 
totle of the use of uéxpi roD vir in the sense more natural here; cf. 
Bonitz, Index, s. v. Tkatsch himself renders the Arabic as “ usque ad 
haec tempora ”; cf. op. cit., I, p. 221. 

t They translate: “ There is further an art which... ," “ There is 
another art which . . . ," * But the art which... ," etc. These are 
the phrases, respectively, of Bywater, op. cit, p. 5; S. H. Butcher, 
Aristotle's Theory of Poeiry and Fine Art (London, 1890), p. 5; and 
Gilbert, op. cit., p. 70. Modern scholars, including A. Gudeman, Aris- 
toteles HEPI IIOIHTIKHZ (Berlin, 1934), A. Rostagni, La Poetica di 
Aristotele (Turin, 1934), and I. Sykouiris, APIZTOTEAOTZ IIEPI 
IIOIHTIKHZ (Athens, 1937), concur in interpreting the passage in this 
way. Rostagni explains the presence of érororia im the traditional text 
as “una zeppa introdotta da chi non comprese il vero termine sottinteso ” 


(op. ctt., p. 3). 


| 5In the first citation (Herodotus, II, 116), éromoia almost certainly . 


means “epic,” although, as D. S. Margoliouth points out (The Poetics 
of Aristotle [London, 1911], p. 68), “there is no reference to meter." 
The second citation, from Popyri Graecae Magicae, edited and translated 
by K.'Preisendanz (Leipzig and Berlin, 1928-31), I, p. 328, indicates by 
éromoia “divination by means of Homeric verses.”  Hermias Alex- 
andrinus, In Platonis Phaedrum, 245 A, quoted by Vahlen, Aristotelis 
de arte poetica liber (Leipzig, 1885), p. 4, also uses the word, perhaps 
with the meaning attached to it by the traditional text in 1447 a 28; 
see infra, note 42. 

e In Herodotus, II, 120, and Aristotle, Poetics, I, 1447 b 15, émomoiós 
means “ hexameter poet"; for comment on Aristotle's use of the word, 
see infra, note 14. It is ambiguous in Neanthes (quoted in Müller, 
Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum [Paris, 1885], III, p. 2, from 
Athenaeus, VII, 296c), and probably means “ verse-maker " in Lucian, 
Jupiter Tragoedus, 6 i . 
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and, the very ere irn! indicate ‘that it probably T 
narrative poetry in hexameters after the manner of the Lhad and 
the Odyssey. But, if éroroio was an unfamiliar word, Aristotle’s 
extension of its meaning ‘would no; have seemed as arbitrary to 
a Greek as the corresponding extension oi “epic” appears to us. 
The fact that éry was sometimes used loosely affords inadequate 
support for the. view of Margcliouth that the definition of- 
Chapter I represents the si ignitcance of the yore in s popalar 
speech.® 

It is at least possible that Aristote intended that éroroda 
should be interpreted etymologically as “ verbal composition ? or ‘ 
“ word-composing." "Esos has, of course, as its primary meaning 
“word” (Skt. vacas). It will 2e remembered that among the 
German authorities of the 19th century Bernays, Stahr, and 
Susemihl translated émozoa as “ Wortdichtung " in 1447 a 28.? 
According to Susemihl: - 


Epos? heisst im Griechischen eigentlich ‘Wort, und T 
. kann Aristoteles diesen Namen der epischen Dichtung i im weitern 
` Sinne als der blosen ‘ Wortdichtung’ für alle diejenigen Felder 
der Poesie ausprügen, welcae sich dergestalt ohne Hülfe von 
Gesang, Musik und Tanz mit dem blosen Wort in gebundener 
oder gar üngebundener Rede begnügen. 


Ej 


If we were quite certain that Aristotle pu such an interpreta- 
tion, we should have to attempt an equivalent translation. But, 

whereas “ Wortdichtung " has beer thought satisfactory in Qer- 
 màan, ^word-poetry ” would be confusing in English.'? “Verbal ` 


7 In Aristotle, according to Bonita, Indes, s.v., try are always the : 
hexameters of epic poetry. One may cite also: Herodotus, II, 116, 117, 
118; Thucydides, I, 3; Plato, Repubitc, 396 E. etc. ‘Phrases such as émi 
TÖV MONTEL (Xenophon, Afemoroabsia, I, 43) and ép re Tfj TÓ» räv arouíjoet 
(Plato, Republic, 394 C) refer to the composition of hexameters. 

? "Ez may be verses in any metar, sometimes with musical accompani- 
ment; Margoliouth, op. cit., p. 68, cites Plato, Protagoras, 338D, _ 
Photius, Bibliotheca, 310 a 17, ani the scholis on Dionysius. Thrax, in 
Bekker's Anecdota, 751. Of, aleo Plato, Republic, 379 A and Laws, 
810 E. 

e This translation was “first proposed by Bernays, op. cit., p. 186; 
cf., also, A. Stahr, Aristoteles Poetik Ëbersetzt und erklärt (Stuttgart, 
1860) and F. 'Susemihl, Aristoteles über die Dichtkunst (Leipzig, ee 
p. 159. l l l 

,1? Bywater, op. cit., p. 106, ncte on 144; a 28, objected, perhap 
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composition " and “ word-composing ” would also be ambiguous, 
though it might perhaps be argued that éroro:a was no less so. 
" Margoliouth (op. cit., p. 70) proposed “ romance,” a word much 
too miscellaneous in connotation. “ Literature ^ would not do; 
in common understanding it includes tragedy, comedy, and the 
various forms of lyrie, which, we shall see, tne new genus ex- 
cludes as they were known in Greece." Against the makeshift 
of oe there is the fact that our dictionaries define 
* enopoeia” as “epic poetry; also an epic poem.” Such con- 
siderations ae fairly be dismissed, however, in the realization 
that if Aristotle had wished to stress the etymological relation- 
ship between ¿roroa and éros, he would almost necessarily have 
defined it as using not Aóyo, but éry. It obviates many difficulties 
to translate “epic” in 14472328, with quotation marks to 
prevent misunderstanding.!? | 

We must, however, consider the case for deletion. It is, of 
course, IntepuuA Die. that in the later chapters of the Poetics 
Aristotle uses érorotta to signify “ epic” in the familiar sense of 
the word, but, on the evidence of his usage of several important 
words now in a narrow and now in an extended sense, consistency 
is not characteristic of his critical terminology.!* That he chose 
érorouia as a generic term for forms of poetic art which resemble 


rightly, that “ word-poetry " was “against the analogy of all similar 
compounds ..., in which the -rola mears simply the making of 
something.” The objection would not seem to apply to “ verbal composi- 
tion " or “ word-composing.” 

u W. H. Fyfe, Aristotle’s Art of Poetry (Oxford, 1940), p. 2, claims’ 
for Aristotle the view that “ Literature is the art which ‘imitates’ life 
in words. Those who do this are * poets’ whether they write in prose or 
,in one or many kinds of meter.” But A. S. Owen, Aristotle on the Art 
of Poetry (Oxford, 1931). p. 55, rightly points out that, “ The French 
* belles-lettres* is too limited, the English ‘literature’ too vague.” 

12 [n the Greek, the definite article before émomoda perhaps reminds the 
reader of the special interpretation promised for the word in 1447 a 13; 
see infra, p. 345. 

13 Of. 1449 b 9, 14; 1455 b 16; 1459 b 8, 18; 1460 a 13, 1462 a 2, 12, 
14, b 15, 16. 

14 In the present context, for example, émomo:o( (1447 b14) means 
“hexameter poets," despite the broader meaning given émomoa, In 
l447 b 13-20 and 1451 b 27-30, the poet (70:57$s) is an imitator, not a 
versifier; on the other hand, in Rhetoric, III, 1408 b 31-32, distinction 
is drawn between poem {zoinua} and prose (Aóyos) that the one is 
metrical, the other not. In 1447 a 28 mpà£&s is distinguished from ráðos, 
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epic in the important respect that they use “ words only” (i. e., 
they make no use of musical accompaniment)” is not at all 
surprising, if we consiler the relevance of his'remarks in the 
Hhetoric on naming th» nameless: 


f ~ , - ^ ~ ^" i 
. "Ere 9€ où zrópp«wÜey dei, AAN? ék TG» ovyyevðv Kal TOY ÓpoctoOy peradépew 
rà dvovuna Qvopacuéyos 9 Aeybèv &gA6v orv Ste ovyyevés . . . 


(Rhetoric, III, 1405 a 34-37). 


“When we name nameless things we should take the names not 
from afar, but, metaphorically, frcm things closely related and 
of the same kind, so that when a thing is mentioned it is clear 
that it is related.” 


Thus, by metaphor, the name of a species may be given to 4 
genus. If éroroda underwent a change in etymological inter- 
pretation in the extension of its meaning, the process was not, to 
be sure, metaphoricel, but, in any event, it clearly illustrates the 
transference of the name of a species to a genus when the genus 
has hitherto been nameless. Acistotle, indeed, often comments 
on the lack of generic terms in everyday language, sometimes 
noting similar instances of the creation of generic from specific 
terms." It may be pointad out, further, that in the present 
context Aristotle's extension of the meaning of momrýs (1447 b 
19) parallels his treatment of éromoa. — | 

A second argument asserzed for deletion is the fact, frequently 
noted, that the Arabic version shows no evidence of érorotia in 
this passage. I find myself in agreement with those students of 


but in 1452 b 12 wdéas is defined as 7páfus d$Üapruc 3 dduynpd. The 
generice definition of rpe'ycóía ts given in 1449 b 241.; elsewhere, satyr- 
plays are not distinguished from tragedies (cf. Gudeman, op. cit., p. 
318, s. v. “ dopxibes "), and in 1450 a 25 it is acknowledged that most of 
the tragedies of Aristotle’s own dey are djfes. Thus, too, Adyos is used 
in a variety of senses: as “sp2ezh” (1447 a 22), as “dialogue” 
(1449 a 17), as “plot” (1455 b 17), etc. 

35 In Aristotle's time the rhapscdists did not use the lyre as an 
. accompaniment in their recitatior of the epie poets; ef. D. B. Munro, 
Homer's Odyssey [Books XIII-XXIV] (Oxford, 1901), pp. 394 ff. 

19 Cf, Poetics, XXI, 1457 b 0-8: uera$opà ĝé doriy Óvóuaros dXXorplov 
éripopa h amd "yévovs éml el6os 3) dmà roi efSous drl rò yévos, kr. Examples . 
of transference from species to genus ere given in 1457 b 11-13 and in © 
1461 a 16-21, 30-31. . 

17 Of, Meteorology, I, 341 b 15, 387 b 2; Physics, V, 226 a 26; Politics, 
ITI, 1275 a 26; De Partibus Animalium, ITI, 669 b 9. : 
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the. Poetics who believe that to-give preference to the Arabie 
translation of a Syriae translation o? the Greek is inadvisable 
except when the Greek is defective and emendation is warranted 
by its success in illuminating a passage otherwise inscrutable.!? 
In this instance the Greek is indisputable and the emendation 
of no real assistance to us. 

As a matter of fact, no one has proposed that roroa be 
dropped in the first instance of its usage in the Poetics a few 
lines previously (1447 a 13) although the Arabic does not at that 
point render the word as “ epic," if it preserves it in any sense.!? 
All modern translators of the Greek, with the exception of 
Margoliouth, there give “epic,” later rejecting 1447 a 28-b 9 as 
its definition. Margoliouth alone reconciles the two passages on 
the basis of the traditional text, construing érorodéa in both 


Instances as a generic term for “ comoositions in any meter and 


even in prose” (op. ctt., pp. 66-71). He does not, however, 
acknowledge that Aristotle intended to designate by the word a 
previously unnamed group of the poetic arts. It has not been 
pointed out, I think, that the particle 8$ following roroa’ in 
1447 a 18 may very well have served to indicate an unfamiliar, 
technical, or even ironiçal usage of the word.^? I should, accord- 
ingly, there translate: “ Epic, as I here define it.” 


18 The interpolation of dvwyvpos in 1447 b 9 (see supra, note 2) 
appears to be justified on these grounds. 

1° Tkatsch, who elsewhere renders the Arabic equivalent of émomoia 
as “ perfectio epeon” (1449 b 14, 20) or “ars epeon" (1462 a 2, 14, 
etc.)}, here gives “ omnis poesis atque omnis recitatio poetica.” Did the 
Arabie thus preserve the idea that in this instance éworoda includes all 
the kinds of poetry recited by the rhapsodists? See infra, p. 348. 

2° F, Albeggiani, Aristotele, La Poetica (Florence, 1934), p. 73, resorts 
to the expedient of amplifying 1447 a 28 as follows: 4 8è éworada <xai 
4 0$ réxvy > uóvov. There is no warrant for this alteration in any MS, 
and Albeggiani’s translation of the proposed reading is puzzling: 
“Vepopea ele arti (sic) che si servono della nuda parola. . . .” 

*: Margoliouth’s translation of the Arabic confirms Bernays’ interpola- 
tion of á»ó»vuos in 1447 b 9, which, he further asserts, “ no one versed in 
Aristotle would hesitate to accept” (op. cit., p. 67). On the other hand, 
he later declares (ibid., p. 117) that “in the case of Bernays's supple- 
ment the ‘ confirmation of the Arabic does not help it, but merely shows 
that an infelicitous suggestion of the nineteenth century had been antici- 
pated before the tenth." He does not admit á»ó»vuos to his Greek text, 
and his English rendering.is unintelligible. } 

? J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles (Oxford, 1934), p. 234, re- 
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It is only, however, when we examine the problem in the 
light of the structure and meaning of Chapter I'as a whole that 
the case for the retention of érorotta in 1447 a 28 becomes indis- 
putable. First of all, we may amplify Aristotle’s definition of 
the word by considering Lis discussion of the nature of poetie 
art (4 womruy). For him, as for Plato, it is essentially an 
“imitative” activity.” LEejecting the ordinary conception of 
the wourys as a versifier (_447 b 15-20), he inferentially defines 
as coíyois all imitative literature in pros» and verse—with and 
without musical accompaniment.** Its meaning thus corresponds 
approximately with that oi “music” (j puovewj) in Plato.” 
The poetic arts are also characterized in 1447 a 21-22. by their 
use, one and all, of shree media: rhythm -(fvyds), speech 
(Adyos), and tone (dpsovia) 2° Rhythm ranks first in impor- 


tance, for, in a broad sense, it is equivalent to the formal ordering 


which characterizes the bezuliful object." It is, too, the struc- 


marks that “6%, without a verb of saying, thinking, ete., often denotes 
that words are not to be taber at their face value, objectively, but 
express something merely believ2d, or ‘ronica_ly supposed, to be true. 
Hence 6) often gives the effect 5: inverted commas.” Aristotle frequently 
employs 6) in definitions, thas zallirg attention to the somewhat 
arbitrary usages characte-ist:c of his terminology: cf. Rhetoric, II, 
13782433, 1882 b29, 1383b13; Micomachean Ethics, VI, 1102 b25; 
Politics, III, 1275 a 392-33. 

23 Poetics, IV, 1447 a 16. Fer Flato, ef.- Bynposium 205 Q, Republic 
604 C, etc. 

?4 In Metaphysics, VII, l0t£ a 27, wolyets is atii to ereative 
activity in general. Cf. also, Or the Soul, III, 426 a 9; Physics, III,. 
202 a 23. Diotima of Mantinzie, speaking for Plato, (Symposium 
205 C), eriticizes the conventional limitation of wolyets to music and 
verse; she would extenc the term tp all the arcs and crafts. 

26 Bod infra, p. 351. 

26 1n Republic 398 D, Plato :nčicates shese three media as character- 
istic of song: rò uéAos ix rpidr é«Ti Gwykeluervov, Aó*yov Te kal dpporlas Kat 
pv8uo0. In making them the criteria of the poetic arts generally, 
Aristotle rearranges the list, ziving prominence to rhythm. The arts 


.mentioned in 1447 a 13-16 onc and all (&maewc) make constant use of 


these media, but they may be cused separately or in combinations in 
the arts of the flute and lyre erd in dancing see infra, note 31. In 
1447 b 24-28, Aristotle estates tne media as rhythm, song (éAos), and 
meter (uérpo»); he thus is enabled to remark that the dithyramb and 
the nome use these three throughout, tragedy and comedy “ according 
to the part” (xara uépos). : 

27 ln Metaphysics, I, 985 b 16 ani VII, 1042 b 14, rhythm is defined 
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tural principle of language (Aéés), whether prose or verse—the 
various meters being defined as subdivisions of the rhythms.?? 
Aristotle indicates a specific form .of language—speech-—as 
essential to the poetic arts since he thinks of them, apparently, 
as requiring vocal recitation.? Whether or not these arts use 
musical accompaniment, vocal tone is thus a fundamental aspect 
of the delivery.?? 

In certain arts, the three media are sometimes used sparati 
or in combination. For example, the arts of the flute and the 
lyre may divest themselves of speech and use only musical tones 
in - rhythmical patterns, .and some dancers imitate merely 
“through rhythms in gestures.” ?1 Aristotle would not ind 
these arts as poetic. 


te 


as form (cyjpe). ates in XIII, 1078 a 37, beauty is thus described: 
ToU S& xadov puéywra ely ráis kal cupperpia kul rd apicpéevov. Many 
instances of the extended meaning of pu@uds as “ proportion or symmetry 
of parts" are cited from general usage, sub verbo, in Liddell and Scott. 
The word is sometimes equivalent to logical structure; cf. Callimachus, 
Epigrammata, 44, 5: obk dd puopot elxátw. In Politics, VIII, 1340 a 
18f., Aristotle asserts rhythms to be representations (duompara) of 
various moral qualities. ; 

28 Cf. Rhetoric, IIL, 1408 b 28-29: E de dpe máyra ó dé rob 
cx"üuaros THS Aétews dpiðpòs DvOnós éoriv, oU Kal rà uérpa rphware (accept- 
ing Bywater’s emendation of. rupara for TuzTá of the MSS), and 
Poetics, IV, 1448 b 21-22: rà yàp uérpa Urt pópa rv DvOuGv sri Qavepóv. 
By the argument of the Rhetoric (loc. cit.), metrical speech fails to 
persuade because of its artificiality (werAdo@x “yap oret); prose speech 
must, however, be rhythmical—it will otherwise be a a 
(dyrworor) and displeasing (dnéés).. 

2».Tt ig true, Aristotle ‘remarks in Poetics, XXVI, 1462 a 12 that 
tragedy is effective in reading (da rot dvayyvwrxev); but the phrase 
perhaps implies reading aloud, without dramatic gesture or musical 
accompaniment. Elsewhere, and particularly in Chapter I, he has in 
mind the dramatic performance of tragedy. Comedy, the mimes, and 
probably the Socratic dialogues he thought of as intended for spoken 
delivery; the other forms of non-dramatic “poetry,” for rhapsodic 
recitation. See infra, p. 348. Cf. the definition of Aóvyos in Poetics, XX, 
1457 a 23-24: Aó'yos 06, wv} curberH aquavrucg. 5 

30 Cf. Rhetoric, IIT, 1403 b 31. Plato (Laws 665 A) defines vocal 
tone: 77 [Trdg] © ad ras $wvüs, rot re d&dos Gua kal fapéos ovyrepav- 
vvuévov, ápuovía Üvoua mpocayopevorro., Like rhytam, it is representative 
of character; cf. Republic 399 A-C. 

31 Thus Aristotle notes that tone and rhythm are sometimes “used 
alone by the arts of the flute and the lyre” (1447 a 23:26); that this 
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The statement that ihe a:therto nameless genus of the poetic 

. art “uses only spoken words—-prose or verse without musical 
accompaniment ” does not, tien, indicate that it employs but one 
of the three media.*? Aristotle wished to emphasize the fact 
that it made no use, rather, of musical accompaniment. The 
phrase adopted (uóvor vois Aéyow) perfectly suits his purpose, 
since it rules out such accompaniment and easily subsumes the 
three media, recalling one o? them speciically. By the logic of 
the general argument, “epic,” as definec in Chapter I, must be 
understood, in all its forms to give intonation and rhythmical 
form to speech. As examp.es in prose, Aristotle cites the mimes 
of Sophron and Xenarchus, end the Sceratie dialogues.** He 
turns for examples in verse zo the forms which were recited, 
without musical accompaninent, by the rhapsodists. ** So it is 


- 


“is a deviation from the regular practice is suggested by the circum- 
stantial participle xpéperar. He elso remarks that “some dancers imi- 
/ tate by rhythm itself, without ome” (1447 a 26-27); this would seem 
to be the plain sense of ,uuoU»rGt . . . ol ray dpxnoray, the reading of 
all the texts except Parisinus 2838 and the Arabic version. It is worth © 
noting that Plato had irveigned against such violations of propriety 
as pédos kai pududy ärev peirer and pvOuóv kal oxjuara pédovs xwpls 
(Laws 609 D-670). He had iurZasr declared that without the words of 
song the music of the flute anc the lyre is hard to understand, as to 
the meaning intended, tbe cbjecta represented, and their significance. 
Music should always be subordimate to dance and song (rò ópyucív re 
kal gý»). To use the flute and the lyre separately shows complete lack 
of taste (raced ris Guovzía) and constitutss merest sensationalism 
(0avuarovpyín). In a later passaze (€72 E) Plato stated that half of 
the art of the dance depends upon the rhythms and tones of the voice. 
82 Aristotle does not describe the new genus as using speech only, 
but words only (uórvor Trois Aéyet:}. See supra, note 3. 

33 For a summary deser-ption of the mimes of Sophron, cf. Sykoutris, 
op. cit., p. 9, n. 8; on Xenarchus, cf. ibid., p. 10, n. 1. According to: 
Bywater’s translation of 1447 b 9-13 (op. cit. p. 5), Aristotle remarks 
the lack of a generic tecm for the mimes and the dialogues alone. 
Bywater consequently regards 1447 b 13-23 as a digression from the 
discussion of the hitherto narmeless genus (op. cit. p. 108, note on 
1447 b 11). But it is difficrlt to imagine Socratic dialogues “in 
trimeters or elegiacs or some other kind of verse” (Bywater’s transla- 

tion). And if one retains éroruic in 1447 a 28, there is no possibility 
of accepting Bywater's view, for the new genus would then exclude the 
species from which its name derives. 

2i For such verse Aristotle later uses the term yaXoperpía (1448 a 11). 
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that, whereas imitation, not meter, is stated to be the essential 
criterion of poetic art, in the new genus the poet might imitate 
“in iambic trimeters or elegiacs or any other meters of the 
kind ?;?5 Homer’s epiós constitute its most important species. — 
Chaeremon’s rhapsody, the Centaur, combining all. the meters, 
belongs in the category.59 

One might, to be sure, grant these facts as to the character 
and cape of the new genus without consenting to retain 
exoroua.as Aristotle’s designation for it. What makes such a 
decision inevitable is a fact which Vahlen alone seems to have 
recognized hitherto: namely, that in 1447 a 13-16 Aristotle has 
indicated the pattern of the argument of Chapter I, listing, 
beginning with “epic,” the forms of the poetic art ,Whieh he 
later describes: 


, Hd ` e ~ , 7 x b! f SN e 

roroa 07) Kal 7) THS Tpaywolas Toinots, érc 96 kwpwdia Kal 1j SOupapBo- 
TONTLKY Kal Tis avAnTiKns 7) wAclory Kal kÜapwrrucs Taga. rv'yxávovaty 
oca. pincers TO ovvOAOY 


(Postics, I, 1447 a 13-16) .27. 


This passage I should translate: “ Epic, as I here define it, and 
the composing of tragedy—-also, then, comedy—and the art of 
composing dithyrambs, and, indeed, for the most part, the arts of 


A discussion of the art of the rhapsodists (paywdia) will be found in 
A. and M. Croiset, An Abridged History of Greek Literature (New 
York, 1904), pp. 52-3, 89. 

35 Poetics, I, 1447 b 11-12. There is probably no allusion to the iambic 
trimeters of dramatic dialogue in this passage. The phrase ray d\\wv 
Tiey tev roovrwr Gudeman, op. cit., p. 90, cites as “eine Bequemlich- 
keitsfloskel"; more likely, it comprehents all other forms of poetry 
suited to rhapsodic recitation. 

86 Chaeremon's lost Centaur was, according to Athenaeus (60806), a 
dpaua rorúuerpov. It was probably intended for rhapsodic recitation and 
for reading aloud; ef. Rhetoric, III, 1418 b 12-13, where Aristotle speaks 
of Chaeremon as a Aeyoypáóos (a writer in “-words only"?) and as 
being among the árayrecTuoi, He seems, on the whole, to have dis- 
approved of Chaeremon's innovations; ef. Poetics, XXIV, 1460 a 2. 

37 In his Aristotelis de Arte Poetica Liber (Leipzig, 1885), p. 90, 
Vahlen argues that the question as to whether émomoia should be 
retained in 1447 a 28 cannot be settled without consideration of the 
significance of the word in 1447 a 13: “quia émomoia nomen initio 
enuntiati (1447 a 28) abesse voluerunt, iHud. non satis videntur repu- 
tasse, quae 1447 a 13 proposita sint genera deinceps omnia recenseri." 


i 
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the flute and the lyre all are found to. ke’ kinds of imitation in’ 
their entirety.” . is, 
 Now-it is customary ilo render éroroa in this passage as 
“epic ” without the qualsication provided by the particle. 67.38 
And Ts avAnTiKyS 7 WALET kai ktÜapurT.-K7s has regularly been : 


understood as * most music on the flute and ‘the lyre.” 3? The 
sentence, as a whole; has thus been taken to present a miscel- 


laneous list of imitative certs, headed, at random, by epic, and 


‘including forms of instrumental music. Considering, however, 


the emphasis which the sentence gives to specifically poetic com-. 


position (roroa, 4 ris ~pcywdias soígo-s, 4 Ovpapflorouyruc]); | | 


there is reason to questicn the likelihood of'any' reference to 
instrumental musie'as such.? Since the arts of the flute, and the 
lyre regularly subordinated music to poetry, Aristotle might, 
indeed, quite naturally heve seen fit to classify most forms of 
both among the poetic arcs. And tragedy, comedy,'and dithy- 
rambie poetry are as clear.y associated with the arts of the flute 
and the lyre. I propose, accordingly, to regard: the expression xat 
Tis abXnrucs d) whelory Kat xiBapurrikis as, in part, epexegetical. 
“Thus, the three forms mentionad and the other poetic arts which 
use musica! accompaniment ere set in contrast with those making 
up the new genus, which use “words only." All the poetic arts, 
unlike instrumental music (see supra, note 40), are “kinds of . 
imitation in their entiraty.” * 


^ 


38 It is neglected by all th» English translators except Margoliouth 
who gives “then” (op. ctt., 5. 125). 

» This is the translation of Gilbert, op. cit., p. 69, Butcher, op. cit,- 
p. 7, renders: “the musice of tae flute and the lyre in most of their 
forms." Bywater, op. cit.. p. 3, has “most flute-playing- and lyre-play- 
ing." Margoliouth, with charac’ ;eristie independence, gives * and ( with 
few exceptions) Instrumenta. Music, wind or stringed ” - (op. cit., p. 
125). Menardos’ translasion, available in &ykoutris' edition, renda: 
kal xara Tò mAeio Tov pépos jj aU*vcuci] kal d; kfapwrruc (op. cit., p. 4). E 
. * Plato, it has been pointed out above (note 31), objected to such 


. musie, noting (Laws 669 E) zhet it is impossible to tell what, among ' 


things worth imitating, it represanis (6cw Éoike TGv drohóywv pipnudror) ; 
that is, if it is imitative, it is nct 2learly'/so. “Aristotle probably agreed 
with Plato in condemning such music; cf. Bor VIII, 134] a 11, and 
partieularly ibid., 25. 

4“ According to Margoli»uth, or. cit, pp. 41-4, the poeti arts, in 
"eontradistinction to the represen: cational arts (painting, sculpture, eto.), 
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By this crucial sentence, then, poetic art is divided into two 
categories: 1) roroa, which later is defined as using “ words 
only,” and 2) those forms of the art which use musical accom- 
paniment, After this brief statement, Aristotle proceeds to 
remarks concerning: 1) the three differentia of the poetic arts 
(1447 a 16-18), 2) media of various representational arts (1447 
a 18-20), 3) the three media characteristic of the poetic arts 
(1447 a 21-22), and 4) the use of these media in instrumental 
music and dancing (1447 a 22-28). These observations com- 
pleted, he follows the outline given in 1447 a 18-16, discussing: 
1) émomoia, the forms of poetic composition devoid of musical 
accompaniment (1447 a 28-b 24), and 2) the forms of poetic 
composition associated with the arts of the fiute and the lyre 
(1447 b 24-29). It should now be clear that the usual transla- 
tion of 1447 a 13-16 obscures the fact that the sentence estab- 
lishes in advance the central argument of Chapter I. That is to 
say, unless éromoia be understood in 1447 a 13 to have the sense 
given it by the traditional texts in 1447 a 28-b 9, neither 1447 a 
14-16 nor the argument of Chapter I attains its full significance. 

In conclusion, it is worthwhile to consider Plato’s treatment 
of the same problem. In the Phaedrus (278 C) his objections- 

to poetry apply both to that with musical accompaniment (roinots 
èv $853) and to that without (roiņnois 05). In the Republic 
(898 B-C), he divides 4 povowxy into two categories: 1) Adyor 
and uü0o, 2) ai and pédAy. Instrumental music accompanies 
the second of these. It is not entirely clear whether prose 
narratives are included under the first, but, in a neighboring 
passage (392 B), Aoyoroot are prose-writers, in contrast to 
morai, versifiers. Again in the Republic (601 B), he raises 
specifically aesthetic objections to poetry without music, declar- 
ing that poetic compositions stripped of the “ colors” (ypépzara) 


are imitative in both form and matter. But “in their entirety.” (rò 
ovvodoyvy) may well refer to the media, subjects, and style of imitation; 
i. e., the differentia specified in 1447 a 16-18. 

3 Of, also, Phaedrus 245 A, for Plato’s distinction kará re gdas kal 
Kara T)» Ayy rolno. Of this passage Hermias Alexandrinus (see 
supra, noté 5)-declares: @das è Neves rà THY NMupukd» awyypáupara, THY 56 
ANg» trolinow émomoia»v kal lauSoroiay kal ràXXa edn rs morews 3 kal 
"Apu roréNgs év TQ epi moinrixns. I take the phrase xal lauBomoa» . . . 

Toujcews to be epexegetica] after érororlar. 
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of music are “like the faces of those D are in the prime of life, 
_but not beautiful, as they come to be seen when the bloom of 
youth deserts them” (otxotv, fv 8 éyó, foe rois rv pala 
mpoowros, Kaddy Se pý, ota ylyverar Weiv, Stay aùrà TO dyÜos 
Tpodtry;). In the Laws, the whole matter is discussed in ethical 
terms. It is the moral amb:guity of poetry without musical 
accompaniment that distresses Plato in nis quest for proper . 
materials for the education of the young: 


apos 06 89 pabhyara GXvpa momrõv Kelpera èv vpdppaot, rois pep 
perà pétpwrv, rois Ò aver pu€par tuquaroyv, & 059 cvyypdppara Kara 
Aóyov eipguéva povoy, tyT@peva fvÜuo) re Kai dppovias, odadrepa 
ypáíppa0  Tpiv éorw mapa T:Oov tev moÀAOv soiotroy AvÜpomoy 
KaTaAcAeuiuuéva, 

(Laws, 810 B). 


I translate this as follows: “ As for what I should call lessons 
without the lyre, set down ir the writings of the poets—some of 
them are in verse, some not, and they are, as one might put it, 
compositions delivered in speech alone, lacking music—deceptive 
are the writings left to us fom the many men who use ZH à 
style.” 

If this AO is correct? Plato is defining a group of 
poetic compositions, in prcse or in poetry, without musical 
aera papamen For his pefguara aupa and ovyypáppara Kara 
Aóyov póvov Aristotle proposed roroa as a generic term. The 
definition of 1447 a 28-b 9 is, then, almost wholly derivative from 
Plato; Aristotle adds cnly the metrical medley. 

Aristotle’s indebtedness to Flato is also epparent in a near-by 
passage in the Laws (811 O-32, in which the Athenian Stranger 


The significance of the part:cle ¿ý has not been emphasized in 
previous translations.  A-istotlo's similar use of 5$ with émomoa in 
' 1447 a 13 is something more then coincidence; see supra, p. 345. I 
differ also from other translators in simplifying rnrdpera vOuoU re kal 
&puovías to “lacking music.”  Wzrrani for this is provided by Laws 
655 A: év yap povo kal gxýaarte pév kal porn ÉvecTiw, wepi pvdudy kal 
&puorvíar ovens ris uovcukg:; cf, thid., 660 E. Such an interpretation 
obviates the difficulty ocezsionec by Plato's statement that while some 
of the non-lyric compositions ere metrical, all of them are without 
“rhythm and harmony." It is zo be noted also that the phrase pudpdp 
tunudrey (“partitions of rhytkms”) is synonymous with uérpa; see 
supra, note Z8. 
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claims the philosophical dialogue to be very like a poem (mavrá- 
nas. mooc rui mpocopoies). Such writings are particularly 
suited for educational purposes, he declares, and, “if, in going 
through the poems of the poets, a man should happen upon any 
&kin to these dialogues, whether written in speech alone or, 
without having been written, spoken thus without musical 
accompaniment, he should not dismiss them by any means, but 
have them written” (. . . àv dpa wov wepirvyydvy momrõv re 
ropata Owftv Kal yeypapuéva Katadoyddyy 3) kal Vids otras yeu 
ToU yeypádÜa. Aeyóueva, àBeAá rov roÓrov tov Aóyov, py pebrévas 
vpómo pydevi, ypadecOa 86).5* It may well have been this passage 
which influenced Aristotle to consider the Socratic dialogues as 
poetic compositions in prose, and to include them under the new 
generic heading.*? 

We see, then, that the background for Aristotle’s treatment of 
the problem. is to be found in Plato. The conclusion seems 
finally inevitable that Aristotle drew a distinction between the- 
two kinds of poetic composition, with and without musical 
accompaniment, associating the former with the arts of the 
flute and the lyre, and using roroa as the generic term for the 
latter. We may deplore the inconsistency of his usage of ê éromoia, 
doubt the importance of the new classification, but only if we 
recognize his intention does the meaning: of epee I become 
fully comprehensible. 

SEYMOUR M. PITCHER. 
THS STATE UNIVERSITY oF Towa, Iowa Cri, 


|; 44 The expression karaAoyáógv seems equivalent to y4Xós otrws of this 
passage and to xarà Aéyor elpnudva póvov of 810 B; 

55 Shorey remarks, in a review of Gomperz’ Greek Thinkers, IV 
(Berry’s transl.), Nation, XCVI (1913), p. 79: “ Aristotle is certainly 
not the originator of the obvious generalization that assimilates artistic 
or imaginative prose to poetry. It is implied by Isocrates, and still 
more clearly in Plato’s ironical application of the name poet to Lysias 
as author of the erotic discourse in the Phaedrus.” 
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Whereas Nitze, Moc. Phil., XIII, p. 184 proposed anew, for 
the OF word graal, Diaz’ et"mon crater (> Gr. kparnp) “ mixing 
vessel, cup,” the E. E. W. acheres o Vising, Nord. tidsskrift for 
filologi, V. p. 71; VII, p. 19, and posits (no. 3880a) a “ gradalts 
(8. Jh.) “Schüssel, in die Stiicx für Stück stufenweise die 
Speisen hineingestellt werden?" 

The latter etymon is evilently orly a re-edition of the medieval 
etymon as it was proposec by the thirteenth century monk 
Helinandus who, in his szory of the vision of a Breton hermit 
of the eighth century (dated exactly 718), mentions the word 
gradalis (zhis must have prompted the error of Meyer-Lübke, 
who attributed gradalis zo tae eighth century, whereas it is 
clearly a thirteenth-century word coined by Helinandus who died 
about 1229). The oft-qrotec text (cf. its revised edition by 
Blote, Z. E. Ph., XLVIII, p. 680) speaks of the narration of 
this vision as a “ historia quae dieitur de gradali”: “ *.Gradalis? 
autem sive ‘ gradale? gallice Jicitur scutella lata et aliquantulum 
profunda in qua preciosae dapes cum sto jure divitibus solent 
apponi gradatim unus mcrsellus post alium in diversis ordini- 
bus. Dicitur et vulgari nomine graalz, quia grata et acceptabilis 
est in ea comedenti, tum, propter continens, quia forte argentea 
est, vel de alia pretiosa materia; tum propter contentum, i.e. 
ordinem multiplicem pretiosarum dapum." He ends by saying 
that he has not found the original Latin text, but will provide 
_ the French one, and translate the “ verisimiliora et utiliora” of 
it into Latin. * 

It seems evident to me that Helinandus, who knows only of a 
French Grail version, offers two etymologies of the Old French . 
word-form graäl (which he Letinizes into gradalis-e), two ety- 
mologies of the kind that were in use in the Middle Ages, i.e. 
etymologies based on a vague similitude of sounds and meaning. 
There is no attempt on the part of the medieval philologian to 
state the real, the h4storiccl atymon of a word, only a relation- 
ship between the sound and tae meaning of an existing word 
(any relationship is accepteble whether historically true or not). . 
Suffice it that gra(djal reflects medieval “gradualism” or 
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ordinate hierarchy applied to dishes served at a table and that 
graàl is something which is “ pleasant " (which is gratum, which 
agrée, an explanation already offered by Robert de Boron’) ! 
The connection of OF gradi with a Latin prototype, with the 
Ursprung, is unknown to medieval lore, which had not yet 
` imbibed the knowledge of the Romantic organicist and Romance 
philologian Diez. The fact that there can be in this system of 
thinking more than one etymology ior one and the same word is 
quite in harmony with what we know of medieval etymology 
(there are often, in Isidore, multiple etymologies of one word: 
cf. the different etymologies offered in the Middle Ages for Eng. 
dismal, M. L.N., LVII, p. 602) anc of the medieval natural 
science as displayed in bestiaries and lapidaries: with the latter 
the favorite procedure was to look for several relationships among 
an animal, a stone, and the transcendent truth; similarly, to 
the medieval etymologists, a word form could have several con- 
nections with its inner meaning. The theocratic approach to 
life provided for multiple meanings of the outward appearance of 
things in this world, for multiple aspects of the great Etymon- 
God. | 

Thus it is surely. hazardous to take the gradahs etymology 
any more seriously than that of gratus: to both of them alike 
could be applied the words which Foerster (in his Kristian von 
Troyes, Wörterbuch, p. 174) used of the second: “ wertlose 
Volksetymologie ”—valueless indeed for she historical etymology, 
if not for the analysis of the medieval mind. Gradalis is nothing 
but a construction on the part of Helinandus destined to “ give 


1“ Par droit Graal l’apelera; / Car nuls le Graal ne verra, / Ce croi 
je. qu'il ne li agrée: / A touz ceuz pleist de lor contrée, / A touz agrée 
et abelist." Here we have evidence of the insistence on the agrée-gradl 
etymology, and on the “rightness” (par droit) of this etymon: it is 
presented as the real f etymon," in which sound and meaning are in 
agreement, or, more simply as the érvuov, the * true meaning.” The same 
insistence on par droit is to be found in the Rom. du S. Graal, in a 
passage quoted by Gay, Dict. arch., s.9.. graal: “Et queu sera la 
renommée / Do vessel qui. tant vous agréz? / Dites nous comment 
Papele on / Quant on le numme par son non? / Petrus respont: Nun 
quier celer, / Qui a droit le vourra nummer, / Par droit Graal lape- 
lera." The traditional etymology appears again in the Queste, p. 270, 
where the grail is explained as “ce est l'escuele qui a servi a gré toz 
çax que j'ai trovez en mon servise.” 
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an etymology " to the OF form graül—the transformation of 
graal into gradalis-e (Helinandus tells us expressly that this is - 
a French word: “ gallice dieitur") was made necessary by his: 
desire to find an etymolog-cal ccnnection: He was bound to 
Latinize (therefore he added also the Latin endings Js, -e) in 
the case of gradi, whica offered no other relationship with any 
French word existing at the time with the exception of gré, 
agréer, agraer: ib was for this reason that he left graalz in its 
French form when he offered his second etymology gratus.? 
Helinandus’ description of the Grail echoes only what we already 
know by the previous French romances (“ pretiosa materia,” 
* divitibus solent apponi," etc.); his etymological lore is 
negligible? | 
Now the objection which. Foerster offered against Diez’ ety- 
mology: xparyp > *crat-alis is cbviously no longer tenable: “ das 


? He evidently knew of the phonological correspondence -t-50 in 
gratus > gré, *adgratare  agréer. 

? We may watch how Helinandus seeks to harmonize his twofold 
etymology of graál: in explaining why graäl is grata et acceptabilis,. 
he makes the subdivision: (a) grata because of the continens, the re- 
ceptacle; (b) ... because of the content; and in this (b) part of his 
Statement, he re-introduces the idea of cum suo jure... gradatim . .. 
unus morsellus post alium in diversis ordinibus under the form ordinem 
multiplicem pretiosarum dapum. All this is, evidently, of greater 
interest for the working of the medieval mind than for the factual 
information it may give about tre gradl. If Helinandus had wished to 
present a “real” etymology, ani not merely a Latinization of French 
gradl, he would have referred. zo gradualis, the derivative from Lat. 
gradus-tis which has been more widely used in the Middle Ages (grodalis 
pugna, it is true, is in Diomedes) and has gone over to Old French 
(grael, greal “ service-book ?) : the latter is found in a passage of Robert 
de Boron, in a para-etymologieal pun with our graal (cf. Nitze). From 
' Old French the word grael graduale has passed over to Old Norse 
(braull in the Sagas = “grail” + "textus," cf. Hilka in the edition 
of the Perceval, ad vv. 3220 ff. ). ; 

It is to be noted that graduz “step,” while preserved in some OF 
charts (Godefroy, s. ov. gré, grae “du reste rare," say Bloch-von Wart- 
burg, s. v. degré), has been generally replaced in French by degré and 
dialectal égré, whose secondary character has been established by Jaberg, 
, Rev. d. lingu. rom., VI, po. 717-18 (Fr. gré was ambiguous, and thus 
had to be replaced by formations with dz-, ez-). This fact explains why 
Robert de Boron in his French text eculd think of explaining gradl only 
by gré, agréer < gratus, and not ay gré<¢ gradus. 
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provencalische grazal lehnt es sofort ab." We know today of 
many Provencal words with Latin -i- showing -z-, ci. spatha y 
espaza, potestate pozestat (compare the polemics between . 
Brüch, Z. R. Ph., L, p. 732 and Rohlis, ibid., LI, p. 299, which 
reéstablished beyond doubt the factual existence of the Provengal 
development). What seems to me really unfavorable to the 
Kparjp etymology* is the assumption of a Greco-Latin word 


* With Isidore, Etym. XX, 5, 3, crater {> xparjp) has come under the 
influence of cratis, since he states: “ Fiebant autem primum a con- 
nexionibus virgularum; unde et dictae eraterae dd roi Kpareiy, id est 
quod se invicem teneant”; similarly he explains erates (XIX, 10,17) 
* gunt enim connexiones cannarum, did rot xparey id est quod se invicem 
teneant" (a parallel late Latin passage with cratera “ basket” is men- 
tioned by DuCange, s.v. cratera). But this obvious misinterpretation 
does not support the etymology crater) OF grail. It is a “ glossarist’s 
misinterpretation,” based on the phonetic assonance of crater and 
erates (and of Gr. xparety): it offers no factual information to the 
effect that goblets were really made of “sprigs, shoots”; had Isidore 
only thought of xparjp “mixing vessel” being related to xepdyyupe 
“to mix” (i.e. the “historical,” the “real” etymology!), his ety- 
mological connection and factual informaticn would have looked quite 
different. We witness with this writer an encroachment of the “ ety- 
mologizing" instinct per se over the ectual etymology: he assigns 
meanings to words and establishes connections, arid then invents facts 
in order to back them up. For example, there is the famous equation 
baiae a baiulandis mercibus, in which he has invented, for the sake of 
his etymology, a baiae “bay,” which is nonexistent and which, up to 
the time of Meyer-Liibke, had all the Romance etymologists fooled. 
Compare also the “factual” information given us by Johannes de 
Garlandia: “ Parapsis dieitur scutella habens equales angulos etiam 

.& par, quod est simile, et apsis angulus quasi habent pares angulos," 
concerning which Schultz (Das hófische Leben, I, p. 374) naively sug- 
gests “ also unseren eckigen Assietten entsprechend "— whereas in reality 
Johannes de Garlandia bases his wrong etymology (the only right one 
is: Gr. wdpoyis from yo», = Lat. paropsis in the Gospel) on fanciful 
facts invented ad hoc. All that may be proved by the transfer of the 
definition of crates to that of crater is that the word crater, at Isidore’s 
time, was less popular (although it oecurs in the Song of Songs: 
“Umbilicus tuus sieut crater tornatilis") than was crates, and, conse- 
quently, was attracted into the semantic orbit of the latter.—Medieval - 
tradition has kept the Isidorian mistake alive: in the fifteenth-century 
Spanish glosses commented on by Castro (Glosarios latino-espafoles de 
la Edad Media) we find crater “ varrilde verza”, (“a barrel made of 
withe "), whereas in the French Abavus ip. ex. Roques, Recueil gén. des 
gloss. fr. du moyen-dge, I, p. 299) crater “hanap” is carefully dis- 
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which is attested nowhere in Romance tel quel, and would appear 
only in our word-family ‘(with a change of suffi): *cratéra > 
*cratale. This would be the typical ease of a construction ad 
hoc: a parallel word such ss the Gr. character never underwent 
the changes supposed to heve taken place with crater (Sp. 
caritel shows the dissimilaticn r-r >. r-l, but the -é- of the ending 
is maintained). Diez starts from an attested medieval Latin 
cratus which he assumes to be an alteration of crater, and from 
this cratus he derives graal (> *cratalis). But again the over- 
violent. Latinization represented by crat~us seems to me unpar- 
alleled in Vulgar Latin: usually Greek nouns with consonantic 
stem go over to Romence in the accusative form: dyxwyr > It. 
ancona, etc. - And, in fact, the cratus == xparjp, which Diez, 
following Grimm, thought to have founc in the 10th cent. text 
. Ecbasis captivi, line 144, is non-existerti—although Voigt, in 
his edition of 1874, repea;s Grimm’s explanation. In this 
account the wolf-forester says to the wandering calf: “Tu 
recreare venis tenuatum corpus ab escis: / Tertius est mensis quod 
frustror nectare carnis, / Nec d:beram cratum pecudis de sanguine 
tinctum.” It seems to me evident that cratum is equivalent, 
not to xparjp (is “to drink a cup tinged with blood " a natural 
expression?) but to dxparcy “ the tnmixed, pure, unadulterated 
wine”: bibera[m]acra?um could be metrically correct, since 
prevocalic -m is subject to elision in Latin verse: the a- may have 
been dropped because of a Zusicn with the -a of bibera[m]. Just 
as the wolf speaks loftily and ironically of the “nectar of meat,” 
he uses the loftier Greek word in plece of the more trite 


tinguished from cratis “clee vel greil” (= claie, gril) and crates, 
craticula “ greil.” ‘ 

A striking parallel ta tae ‘Isidorian and) Helinandian procedure in 
etymologizing is offered bz the translation of the OF estampie,“ dance 
song and instrumental piece" (> Germ. stamz-) into a fantastic Latin 
stantipes in Johannes de trozheo’3 musical treatise (co. 1300): Lloyd 
Hibberd in Speculum, XIX, p. 232 writes on th:s form: ** Grochaeo seems 
the only person to have used th:s term, it prcbably represents his own 
peculiar rendition of ‘estampie’ in ... his ‘learned makeshift Latin." 
—] would add that to look for loose phonetic and semantic associations 
when Latinizing a French word not etymologically transparent (estampie 
thus became estam / pie and was zonnectzd with the phrase stante pede, . 
hence the new coinage stantipes) is exactly the procedure of Helinandus 
"when he coined a gradalis based or graéi. 
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Latin merum “ pure wine,” and he paraphrases his blood-thirsti- 
ness by a reference to“ the pure wine tinged with lamb's blood ” 
—a contradictio in adjecto : the hypocrite, in reality, craves pure 
blood. The wolf is a Grecian humanist, as.was his creator, 
who exhibited his knowledge of Greex in the very title of his 
tale “ Hebasis Captivi Thus cratus = xparjp must henceforth 
be expelled from the medieval Latin vocabulary (it is still 
retained in the Mittellat. Glossar of Habel, probably on the basis 
alone of the Ecbasis passage) and replaced by the other hapax 
(a) cratum == dkparov.9 

Thus we must look for a new etymon. The oldest French 
texts, the Perceval of Chrestien and Robert de Boron's Fstoire, 
whatever their mutual relationship, can teach us nothing, since, 
in the first, un graal, li graax is an appeilative used only for the 
particular receptacle called the Holy Grail; in the second, the 
word at first gives the appearance of a proper name-—i.e. the 
name of the book dealing with the Holy Grail (grant lwre qu'en 
numme le Graal et dit). According to Foerster (who follows 
Helinandus), the meaning must have been that of a “ grosse 
und tiefe Schüssel "—something different from an escüele. . This 
scholar had already pointed out that the Atlas linguistique shows 
remnants of the OF word in French dialects in Jura, Doubs, 
Franche-Comté, Haute-Loire on the maps “ seau, jatte, auge," 
and that De Chambure lists it for Morvan (gró * vase de forme 
arrondie et ordinairement creusé dans un petit bloc de bois. Ce 
vase sert . . . à renfermer la pate avant la cuisson du pain”). 
Meyer-Lübke, in the R. E. W. article, gives dialectal words with 
more specific meanings—which should have led him to another 
etymological explanation: Jura gregrio, Bournois gre “ kleiner 


5-Sinee dxparifw means also “to breakfast" (cf. also ‘acratisma in 
Lat. glosses), the meaning of our cratum == íkparov could also be: 
“I had not any morning drink ... .”—What is the craticula “ parvus 
sciphus ” found by Diefenbach in a German dictionary? ; 

€ Diefenbach, s.v. crater and cyathus has a cratus (drawn from a 
fifteenth century dictionary), which he explains by a contamination of 
crater with cyathus. Is this a misspelling of cyathus, or is it taken 
from the Ecbasis text? p i 

T This form seems to be a kind of reduplication: gré + grial, evidently. 
due to the desire to avoid the ambiguity of gré (» gratum, cratale), and 
parallel to the explanatory formations (type es-mouchetie) which 
Gilliéron, in his Abeille, represented as conditioned by the precarious . 
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Weidenkorb, Eichelnüpfchen," Grand’ Combé gre “ kégelfórmiger 


Korb, in den man den Teig gibt, bevor man ihn in den Ofen 


schiebt.” -I may add the Swiss' gré * pgnier rond en osier [!] 
‘dans lequel on fait lever la pâte d'une miche de pain," which 
Pierrehumbert lists as synonymous of vanneite, bannette (words 
derived from Lat. vannus and Gaul. berna, names of baskets). 


‘Why not suppose the meaning “ basket ” to be the original (thus 
"thé Morvan “vase . ... crecsé dans un Sloc de bois” would be | 
. Simply the successor of a basket; zf. such transfers as German 


Wanne “tub ” from Lat. cannus “ fan,” “ winnowing basket")? 
A *eraíalis-e * can, accordingly, be derived from Lat. crātis-ës 
“something woven, plaited, interlaced "— compare the deriva- 


-tives of cratis, craticiua, craticula in. Romance (R. E.W., 2302- 


4) : one will note the use of * osier,” of the withe rod, the. flexible’ 
material, par excellence, for sich baskets, The most primitive 
receptacle must have been the basket mede of flexible branches 
of “ withe rod”; later the wcrd was transferred to bowls of wood 
(the Morvan steels tin (the grelet of Fribourg), still later of 
silver and other precious materials—ard it is in this latter 


 "Tfeference that it'appeazs in Chrestien, ir Robert de Boron, and 


in Helinandus. It is no chenze that precisely the word family 
of eratis has forms in -z- in Provençal: grazilha “ grille” = 

craticula (R. E. W., 2303); this fits in excellently with our ` 
“grail” words: Prov. grazal, Catal. grasal (a) gresal(a) “ cas- 
sola, recipient, plat, gibrella” (Dice. Alcover) ;° the Catalan 


OF e(s) (< apis) forms—the “ mctilé phonétique ” and the victim of a 
* détresse sémantique," as Gilliáron would sey, could only survive in ` 
secondary compounds: esmoucherte, grégrial. 

. © We may alko point to another derivative: *eratellus, posited by 
Hebeisen, Die Bezeichnungen fir. Gesclirr, Eimer, etc. (Diss. Bern, 
1921), p. 39 (who, it is true, holda to the crater etymology, p. 47): 


“§*Oratalis ist in Frankreich zu graal geworden. Grio, gria gre [in 


the Dept Doubs] können nieht auf *craralis, sondern nur auf *erotellus 
zurückgehen, d.h. *cretalis ist [im the Dept Coubs] unter dem Einfluss | 


" von sitellus [Fr. seau] in die reickere -zilus- Suffixklasse übergetreten." : 


From greül there is a derivative grelet in the Swiss dialects defined by 


` Pierrehumbert as “sorte Ce bol, de coupe ou d'écuelle, généralement en 


étain ” which is first attested in Fribourg in 1409: * Aulcon barbier ne 


doit ... lo sang des persones mettre in grelet sus'les bans devant E 


hosteil?.(Godefroy), and is interesting for the connection with blood. 
? The grial of Catalonia; which we will discuss later, was of silver, tin, 
or earthenware (majolica [ef. Dicc. Aguiló, s. vo. malica; melica, melica], 


t 
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word shows forms with and without -s- (just as grasilla == crati- 
cula is found side by side with forms of the graella type). 
Rohlfs has shown, the Prov. -z- occurs in words borrowed from 
French in the 6th and "th centuries—a fact which is in line 
with the Northern French origin of the word graál (as well as 
of the Grail romance), which Foerster has pointed.out. Finally, 
a *cratalia (plur. neuter) from crates has.been posited by 
‘Vidossich (R. E. W., 2300) for Trieste graja “ brush-work." If 
this etymology could be accepted, our OF gradl > *crat-alis would 
no longer be isolated in Romance. 

Thus our word came to lose its etymological transparency, a as 
it changed its reference from “a woven basket” to “a silver 
bowl? (note the eniphasis, with Helinandus, on its “ richness”) ; 


.&and graül was phonetically remote from grille—hence Heli- . 


nandus’ fantastic explanations, And, because of this lack of 
transparency, the French word graal must have become archaic 
already in the standard French of the twelfth century (the 
French of Chrestien): only thus!? can we explain the: solemn 


terra de Valencia, ete.). A puzzling form is the grafal which is coupled 
in one of Aguiló's examples with escudetes. (s.v. malica), as is usual 
with gra(s)al. Is it grazal with exchange of spirant (z»f)? Aguild 


has also the adjective grafallut “fat, thicc * (>“swollen like a’. 


bowl ”?)}). 

19Tt is this very obsoleteness of the word which explains the vague- 
ness, the unvisualizable quality, of its use by Chrestien; and this 
quality gave a hieratic status to the object, the “thing ” (things holy 
must not.be seen at close range). Nitze, in his edition of the prose 
Perlesvaus, note 1, states that the different groups of medieval poets 
writing on the Grail had distinct vessels in mind: either a chalice or a 
dish (platter), both of which (the celie and the paropsis of the Bible) 
were associated with the vessel of the Paschal Lamb, or the Eucharist. 
‘But, according to Bléte, Helinandus contrasted, “critically” and 
* polemically,” the simple paropsis and catinus used by Christ in the 
Gospels, to the “rich” gradale or graál. For my part I would hazard 
the assumption that the’ emphasis given by Helinandus to the vessel 
* for the rich " is simply the echo of the OF rcmances, and that in this 
literature the “rich” graál is in harmony with the rich appearance of 
the whole castle of the Grail and its inhabitants: from the moment the 
grail was entrusted to a family of knights th» problem of worldliness 
arose: the grail scene in the Perceval confronts the poor nicelot, who: 
is destined by Grace to become a grail knight, with the rich environment 
of the fisher-king who in the midst of unheard-of luxury is stricken with 
grief and sickness and expects redemption from Perceval. Thus the 
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ring which the word seems to have in -ts first appearance in 
literature, and its develapmen: in the direction of a proper name; 
. the patois forms listed by Meyer-Lübke reflect a more primitive 
stage—the pre-Grail semantic stags, as -t were. But, were it 
‘not for the intervention of tke great poezs of the Middle Ages, 
especially of Chrestien (Tant sainte chose est lè graaz / Et tant 
par est espiritaz . . .) and Wolfram (die schüzzel benennet gral 
im engelischem dóne ...), the development of our word would 
have stopped short: they imagined a scenz, as deeply moving as 
were those of the Gospel which expose the limitations of Christ’s 
disciples, in which an alect believer, who is at the same time 
a mute. witness of miracles, is confronted with the Holy Grail, 
but is powerless to ask the ons all-important question. Thus, as 
a result of the transformation by poetry. the obsolescent word 
gradl attained the magic splendor with which it shines out of 
. the waves of Wagner’s heavenvard music, like a supernal numen: 
* Vom Gral bin ich zu such dahergesandt . . .”** Henceforth 


grail must not originally have been a vessel “quod solet divitibus 
apponi”—~it became so only in consequence of the Verritterung of the 
grail myth, of the connecticn of tae holy vessel with worldly knighthood. 
However this may be, it cannot be denied that gradl fails to convey 
any one clear picture. And we find much tke same situation in the 
worldlier atmosphere of the Alaxander romance; in the version of Venice 
(edited in Elliot Monographs, X XXVI, st. 61-62), we are told of a 
pilgrim who has been given shelter by a seneschal; his host reports the 
incident as follows: “Ci voi un pelerin / qui but ersoir a ma .cope- 
d'or fin, / E lidonai e pan e car e vin." Then the pilgrim describes 
the scene in his words: “ Ersoir mangai a ton graal"— which might 
be the equivalent o: modern Frerch “ hier: soir je mangeai à ta table.” 
It is none too clear from the passage whether mangai a ton graal refers 
to the pan e car, or whether it may also include the cope d'or fin... 
e vin. . The exact reference of the word graül was evidently fading out 
at the time. The evolution in ihe direction of a proper name, as pointed 
out by Heinzel in connection with Wo-fram’s use o? gról in German 
(“der Gral wird zim Eigennamen") starts a-ready in Old French, as 
Hilka remarks in the commented edition of Perceval (ad vv. 3232 and 
3299): Chrestien’s lt gracls qui aloit devant, / li graaus trespassa 
‘(like la lance passa) became, in the Elucidation: “ Apriés veissiez le 
graal / Sanz serjant et sane senescal, / Par Puis d'une cambre venir / | 
Ei mout konestément servir / En rices escuieles d'or." 

tt Let us not forget that the German word form Graal was charged 
with all the overtones sugzested by phonetic associations in, German: 
in this language such associations as Strahl “tay” and gross “ great" 
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the word itself is laden with all the gifts of divine Grace, which 


may gild whate’er it falls upon—even our humble word denoting 
a rustic basket. od ` 
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help build up the picture of something from which emanates “great 
splendor.” If the form transmitted to the German poets had been, for 
example, the dialectal Fr. gré, the Holy Grail would have lost its’ 
radiance in German: “ Vom Gre bin ich zu euch daher gesandt "?? 

1? Since I wrote this article several contributions nave appeared which 
‘do not invalidate its basic assumptions: 1) A. C. L. Brown's book 
Origin of the Grail Legend (Harvard, 1943) ; 2) Nitze's review of it in 
Mod. Phil, XLI, p. 200, in which Brown's etymology of OF gradl: 
& Breton parallel to Irish criol “ basket" or “casket” is rejected while 
Nitze admits the possibility that “ the EUM if not the actual word, is 
Celtic”: the food-giving vessel would then be “ not Christian in origin 
but a fy postasis for a magic, pagan talisman”; 3) A. H. Krappe’s article 
“The Fisher King” in Mod. Lang. Rev., XXXIX, p. 19, in which the 
kinship of the Grail with marvelous cauldrons attributed to sea divinities 
not only of the Celts, but also of the ancient Greeks and Scandinavians, 
is asserted; 4) the article in P. M..L.4A., LVIII, p. 597 “A historical 
background for Chrétien's Perceval" by Miss Helen Adolf for whom— 
unfortunately!—the Grail romance is a “roman à clef” and the Grail 
banquet, consequently, a replica of a more solemn coronation banquet of 
Philip Augustus (at which Philip of Flanders, Chrétien’s patron, acted 
as dapifer).—I retain from her article the two statements about the 
extraordinary “ sumptuousness displayed at the Fisher King’s mansion ” 
(p. 609) and the priority of Chrétien’s Perceval (where “ the Grail is 
used as.a generic name”: un graal) to Boron’s Joseph. 


LATIN DII INDIGETES. DII NOVENSIDES AND THE 
DESIGNATION OF IE KINSHIP, 


Latin indiges in dii 4náigsizs “ die einheimischen Götter und 
Heroen" is generally considered to be a compound with IE 
*endo- as its first element; the other constituent is supposed to 
| be -agej- (:agere), or -ag-e-t- (:a10), or -getos (as participle 
of gigno), or -ugetos (:tegec), etc.t While-it is agreed that . 
Vn in indiges goes back tc IR *en, *eni “in,” it is not certain 
. that indt- is identical with Latin indu, endo < IE *en + *do.? 
As no satisfactory explanation of the clement following indi- 
' has been offered, one migkt also doubt that indiges represents a 
. compound ; in this case indiges would have to be explained as a 
derivation of *en, *ent “in.” 

A derivation of LE *en, “ew, *m, IE *m-i10-, Goth. nibs, 
designates kinship in the TE patriarchal family. On the basis of 
the expression di patra Indigetes, one might ask the question 
whether indiges is not also a name of kinship. Such an etymology 
might corroborate the ecnc.usion reacked by Koch that the 
* Stammváüterliche? is an essential characteristic of the 
Indigetes.? 

Names of kinship {or descent) formed upon adverbs (of 
place) are either compcunds raving as a irst element the adverb 
and as the other constituent often the root fene- “to generate,” 
or derivations out of whick LA *-t(+)20- is ancient and common: 
Skt. né-tya- :ni-ja; Goth. nipjis:innakunds—Skt. ápa-tya-: 
Greek áxóyovos. While tae *£(1)z20-derivations are clear, it is 
difficult to find a satisfactory explanation of -diget- in indiget-es. 
One may attempt to analyze the functicn and meaning of the 
. Individual elements, althougk such a prozedure seems, from the : 
very beginning, to lead to razher hypothetical conclusions. 

Latin indi- in indiges (end «ndigena) goes beck to *endi-, not 
to *endo-. *endo- (Greek évfouíyos, adeyerys, evBopevia, evdo-v, 


1 Walde-Hofmann, LaieswWscher etymalogisches Wörterbuch, pp. 693 f. 

? Walde-Hofmann, op. cif. p. 694. 

93 Carl Koch, Gestirnverzhrang im arten Itzlien (Frankfurt, 1933), 
especially pp. 100ff. I em indebted for this reference to Professor 
L. R. Taylor. 

4Schulze, Kleine Schriften, pp. 60 ff. 
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.éyüóvepos) and *endi- are, according to Vendryes, ancient 
“thèmes ”;the form *endi-* is to be presupposed on the basis of 
Greek évdiva, n. pl., Olrish inne < *endis- “intestines” and of 
such equations as Greek ávríos: dyri, dprios: dori, ete., Olrish 
awe “burden”: air- “on” < *pari-, atthe “remuneration”: 
aith- < *att- a particle referring to reciprocity, tmbe “ surround- 


ings”: «mb (*embi-, eic. A form *endo- besides *endto-. 


makes it probable that we have to analyze these words as *en-d-o- 
and *en-d-i-o-. D | 

In ihe case of *en-d-o- the element -d- is connected with an 
adverb; *en, *ni in Goth. nipjis “kinsman " as well as *en-d-o- 
in Greek évdoyerjs: oikoyevjs? refer to the home or family. 
Similar -d-formations are Greek fidios “privatus”: Skt. vi 


“apart, asunder, away, out”; Greek vordidios “ enlevé furtive- 


ment”: yoodi(v) “away,” “separately,” “without”; ‘Greek 


SixPadios “ double ”: d&yGa: dixa “in two; separetely; away; with- 
out”; Greek dppddios “ harmonious”; dgudlw'“ to adapt”: dppot 
“Just now.” 

d-formations frequently occur in words relating to the family 
or one’s own group (e. g. the Greek patronymica and ethnica) ; 
these words may single out kinship or a social feature. Such a 
term is the word “free” (OE fréowet “freedom” in contrast 
to péowet “bondage,” both IE -d-tc-formations; Church Sla- 
vonic svobod% ? “ free, free man ”) ; these OE and Slavic words 
prove all the more, as similar formations are not frequent in 
these languages; Gme. words ending in -assu- referring to social 
structure like Goth. fraujinassus, piudinassus, skalkinassus, etc. 
are similar IE d-formations, although derived indirectly by 
means of verbs ending in -a£jan. 

Whatever the origins of the different d-formations are, one 
important source is the derivation on the basis of an adverb or 
preposition. The themes *en-d- “within (the house)” and 


*wuw-d- “without; separately; asunder; for oneself; away” are 


ancient. Whereas “en, *ent, “m (:Skt. ni-tya- “own ”) and *sue- 
( :*sue-krü “ mother of the husband ?) are used for names of the 
members of the “own” family (of the husband), adverbs like 


5 Vendryes, M. S. L., XV, pp. 358 ff. 
€ See also Specht, K. Z., LXIL, pp. 216 ff. 

` * Vendryes, M. S. L., XV, pp. 358 ff. $ See note 4. 
"Lohmann, Genus und Sezus (Gottingen, 1932), pp. 75 ff. 
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IE *au(e) (:avunculus “brother of the mother”) having the 
meaning “apart, away, separately” serve as básis for naming 
the “outsider,” be it the member of the wife's family or a 
stranger. 

Such a word may be Latin novensides in dii novensides or ` 
novensiles “neu-ein-sissige Götter” (< *nov-en-sides, Bréal). 
Instead of linking up n2ven- with novus or novem, none of which 
seems to be a satisfactory basis, one might derive nov- out of 
IE *sea-u-: Skt. sanu-tdr “ abseits von, weit weg," sánu-iara- 
sánu-iya- “ verstohlen, unvermerkt," 1° Hittite sanizz- (< *sani- 
tio-) “ good, eminent,” Goth. sundro “apart; for oneself; es- 
pecially.” 3! Latin nov- would ther go back to *snou- or *sneu-; 
-en- may be -én- out of -es-n- ; the slement -es- may be the same 
as in in-t-es-tinum, Skt. an-i-cs-tya-m “ intestines " and clan-d- 
es-tinus. : 

One might think of analyzing IE *snusó- “ daughter-in-law ” 
as *snu-s-o-, where snu- would beong with Skt. sanu-tér, ete. 
The daughter-in-law would, than, be characterized as the woman 
of the “foreign ” family in contrast to the *sue-krü, the mother 
of the husband and the “suz-s-6r, who are members of the 
* own ” family. 

The novensides might, on the basis of the etymology presented 
above, be considered to be the “foreign” gods, the gods who 
originally were not near to the own group. The indigetes are 
the gods of one's “ own ? house, family, group. As the IE family 
system was patriarchal, one ought not stress too much this 
side in the character of the indigetes. This feature is an 
inherent part of the IE system of relationship. In using the 
existing system of designation for classifying the indigetes as 
own gods cf a certain group, the connotations inherent in the 
element ind- 1° might have influenced the interpretation of the 
character of the gods. 


Fritz MEZGER. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


10 Walde-Pokorny, Verglzichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, I, pp. 494 ff. 

?1 Lohmann, I. F., LI, pp. 319 ff. 

12 There is no satisfactory explanation for -get-. One may take into 
consideration as parallels words like caeles, -itis (caelestis) and seges, 
-etis, to which belong the two goddesses Segesta and Seia, which possibly 
are g-derivations from *sé- in semen, ete. 
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"THOMAS JEFFERSON AS A PHILOLOGIST (Il). 


More than half a century ago a note, * Thomas Jefferson as 
, & Philologist,” by H. E. Shepherd appeared in the American 
Journal of Philology". Shepherd noted Jefferson’s interest in 
the enrichment of the English language by neologisms and 
dialect borrowing, drawing his information from a letter of 
Jefferson to John Adams of August 15, 1820.2, For analogies 
Jefferson cited the richness of French, among the modern lan- 
guages, and of ancient Greek. Of Jefferson’s attitude and 
methods Shepherd says (p. 211), * His comments on the intro- 
duction of new words, the changes taking place in the English 
of his day, the propriety of encouraging neologisms, are delight- 
ful as a kind of philological recreaticn, to say nothing of their 
accuracy when considered from a scientific viewpoint.” 

Jefferson had already written to Jchn Waldo, August 16, 
1818, on the same theme, saying of the composition of one 
family of roots with another, “The Greek avails itself of this 
most abundantly, and beautifully.” ? And later, November 9, 
1825, he wrote to J. Evelyn Denison, “I set equal values on the 
beautiful engraftments we have borrowed from Greece and Rome, 
and I am equally a friend to the encouragement of a judicious 
neology ; a language cannot be too rich." * 

As noted by Shepherd, but not discussed by him in detail, 
Jefferson also wrote an essay on Anglo-Saxon which he sent to 
Herbert Croft in London. In 1851 this essay was printed by 
the Board of Trustees of the University of Virginia) But 
Thomas Jefferson’s philological interests went much further 
than the limits of his own language. He was aware of neologisms 
in Latin and in a letter to John Acams® justified the use of 


1 TII (1882), pp. 211-14. \ 

? The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. H. A. Washington (Phila- 
delphia, Taylor and Maury, 1853-54), VIT, pp. 174-5. 

* Washington, VI, p. 188. 

* Washington, VII, p. 418. l 

5 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ec. A. A. Lipscomb and A. E. 
Bergh (Washington, Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association of the 
U. S., 1903), vol. XVIII, pp. 365-411. 

? September 12, 1821: Washington, VII, p. 219. 
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gloriola by citing Cicero's “ut nos metipsi vivi gloriola nostra 
_ perfruamur.’ " He wes also interested in the correct pronuncia- 
tion of Latin and Greek and favorei the Italian pronunciation of 
the former because he thought it logical that the people inhabit- 
ing the ancient seat of the Romans would preserve more of the 
original pronunciation. mn no less than five occasions, at 
intervals over a period of almost forty years, Jefferson expressed 
the hope that ancient Grek might be revived as the language 
of the modern Greeks with tire conviction that the step could 
easily be achieved.® He discussed some of the changes between 
ancient and modern pronunciatior: as follows: 


“... I have presumed, as an instance of degeneracy, their 


[i.e. the modern Greeks] ascribing the same sound to the six 
letters, or combinations of letters, <, & v, et, ot, vi, to all of which 
they give the sound of sur double e in meet. This useless 
equivalence of three vowels and three diphthongs, did not 
probably exist among tae ancient Greeks. . . . I have been more 
doubtful in the use of av, ev. w, ov, sounding the v, upsilon, as 
for our f or v, because I find traces of that power of v, or of v, 
in some modern languages. . . . The modern Greeks themselves, 
too, giving v, upsilon, in ordinary, the sound of our ee, 
strengthens the presumption that its anomalous sound of f or v, 
is a corruption. The same mey be inferred from the cacophony 
of eXadve (elavne) for cAauvve (elawne). . . .” 1? 1 


' On another phase of she same problem Jefferson has this 
to say: 


* Against reading Greek by accent, instead of quantity, as Mr. 
Ciceitira proposes, I raise bozk my hands. What becomes of the 
sublime measure oi Hamer, the ful sounding rhythm of 
Demosthenes, if, abandoning quantity, you chop it up by accent? 
. . . And what becomes of the art of prosody? Is that perfect. 
coincidence of its rules with tae structure of their verse, merely 


7" Ad. Pam., V, 12, 9. nos metzpsi is, of course, a mistake for nosmet 
ipsi. i 

8'l'o John Adams, March £1, 1&19: Washington, VII, p. 113; to Mr. 
Moore, September 22, 1819: Waskingtcn, VII, p. 137. |, 

? The Writings of Thomas Jeffecson, ed. P. L. Ford (New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1892-1899), IV, po. 72 and 444; Washington, I, P 365; 
V, p. 265; VII, pp. 112-13. 

10 Washington, VII, pp. 113-14. For epsilon, above, Jefferson must , 
have meant eta. 
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accidental? or was it of design, and yet for no use. . . . Of the 
origin of accentuation, I have never seen satisfactory proofs. 
But I have generally supposed the accents were intended to 
direct the inflections and modulations of the voice; but not to 
affect the quantity of the syllables.” ** 


By frequent self-confession Jefferson showed that he cared little 
for grammatical rules and terminology, particularly if they ran 
counter to his sense of the logical and obstructed the free pro- 
gress of the development of a language. He insisted, therefore, 
on the éxistence of the ablative case in ancient Greek of the 
classical period, He had noted the “rrwois apatperixn ”?” in some 
of the scholiasts and argued that if the forms were similar to 
other cases then, by analogy, there was no ablative in Latin 
plurals. He said, *. . . if every distinct accident or change 
of relation constitutes a different case, then there are in every 
language as many cases as there are prepositions....I am 
contented with the old six cases, familiar to every cultivated 

language, ancient and modern, and well understood by all... . 
By analyzing too minutely we often reduce our subject to atoms, 
of which the mind loses its hold.” *? 

Since Jefferson was always intensely interested in the condi- 
tions of his own time and environment it is not surprising that 
his philological investigations were directed toward the Indian 
languages of North America, One American historian, with 
the lack of completeness and accuracy typical to those of a 
certain bias, says “ He tried to prove that the Creek Indians 
of Georgia were descendants of the ancient Carthaginians.” !? 
. Jefferson wrote to Edward Rutledge from Paris, July 18, 1788: 


* You promise, in your letter of Octob 23. 1787. to give me in 
your next, at large, the conjectures of your Philosopher on the 
descent of the Creek Indians from the Carthaginians, supposed 
to have been separated from Hanno’s fleet during his periplus. 
I shall be very glad to receive them, & see nothing impossible in 


11 Thid., pp. 114-15. 

12 To Edward Everett, February 24, 1823: Washington, VII, pp. 272-3. 
Cf. a later letter to Mr. Everett, March 27, 1824: Washington, VII, 
pp. 340-1., 

3 W. E. Woodward, A New American dd (New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart Inc., 1936), p. 297. 
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his conjecture. I am glad he means to appeal to the similarity 
of language. . . .''* During the years of his presidency when 
nearly all of his much beloved literary pursuiis were laid aside 
for more urgent affairs, Jeferson collected, from various sources, 
the vocabularies of a number of the Indian dialects. On March 
14, 1800, he wrote to Benjamin Hawkins the following: 


^I particularly take g-eaL interest in whatever respects the 
Indians, and the present state of the Creeks, mentioned in your 
letter, is very interesting. ... I have long believed we can never 
get anv information of t22 ancient history oi the Indians, of 
their descent and filiation, but from a knowledge and compara- 
tive view of their languages. I have, therefore, never failed to 
avail myself of any opportunity which offered of getting their 
vocabularies. I have now made up a large collection, and afraid 
to risk it any longer, lest by some accident it might be lost, I 
am about to print it. . . . I propose this summer to arrange my 
vocabularies for the press. and I wish to place. every tongue in 
the column adjacent to it’s kindred tongues.” 15 


For some reason the printing was delayed and Jefferson's 
fears of an accident were realized. When Jefferson left Wash- 
ington and the presidency, the dceuments on the Indian lan- 
guages were packed in a trunk and sent to Monticello by way of 
Richmond and the James end Rivanna rivers. The trunk was | 
heavy-—suggesting the possibility o currency to two negro boat- 
men. ‘They broke open the trunk; the papers were scattered to 
the four winds.'5 But -efferson now knew more about the 


15 Ford, V, p. 41. 1t Ford, VII, pp. 435-7. 

19 W. E. Curtis, Thomas Jeffe-san (Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lip- 
pineott Co., 1901), pp. 368-70. Cf. Franklin Edgerton, “ Notes on Early 
American Work in Linguisties,” Proc. Amer. Philos. Koc., LXXXVII, 
no. 1 (July 14, 1943), pp. 25-34. Not all the papers were lost since 
Jefferson presented sixty-eight pages, some damaged and fragmentary, . 
to the Library of the Amerizen Philosophical Society. According to 
Edgerton, p. 29, the library still possesses a few fragmentary manu- 
scripts in Jefferson’s own hand in addition to copies made by Du 
Ponceau of the vocabularies of two Algonquin languages personally 
recorded by Jefferson. Ir “The American Indian and the American 
Philosophical Society," Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc, LXXXVI, no. 1 (Sep- . 
tember, 1942), pp. 189-204, Clark Wissler notes that Jefferson antici- 
pated the modern method of language classification, usually attributed 
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Indian languages and the suggested crigins of Indian tribes 
from nations of classical antiquity. On May 27, 1813, he. wrote 
to John Adams, “ Moreton’s deduction of the origin of our 
Indians from the fugitive Trojans... and his manner of 
accounting for the sprinkling of their Latin with Greek, is really 
amusing." 17 

Biographers, early and recent, are almost unanimous in 
acclaiming Thomas, Jefferson a great classical scholar. By con- 
temporary evaluation, and in the sense that he was not a profes- 
sional, it could hardly be said that he was a great classical 
scholar, or a philologist. But judged by the standards of his 
times—and this is most certainly what is meant by his bi- 
ographers—and by the scholarly equipment available, he was, 
indeed, a philologist in the inclusive meaning of the term. In 
the broad scope of his enthusiasms for the classical languages, 
literatures, history and thought, in the scientific method by 
which he evaluated the classics, he was, potentially, at least, one . 
of the foremost of American. philologists. 


H. C. MONTGOMERY. 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY, ' 
Oxrorp, Ouro. 


to the German Schlegel, by a quarter of a century. Even Jefferson was 
not the first in the field, but Wissler, p. 191, says, “One important 
point is to note how forehanded was Jefferson in this scientific move- 
ment. He seems to have recognized the trend and to have sought to 
implement research by promoting. the collection of materials." - 

17 Washington, VI, p. 120. i 


THE LATIN BASE OF THE SPANISH SUFFIX -ENO. 


There seem io exist three C-Terent opinions on the origin of 
the Spanish suffix -efo: 


(a) Meyer-Lübke, Romanische Grammatik, IL, § 509, believed 
~ignu (as present in Lat. larignus “of the larch-tree 7)! to 
underlie Sp. -efto, Ptg. -2nho,? and It. -igno. So far as Spanish 


t Actually, larignus falls into the stem laric- and the suffix -nus; cf. 
tlignus “of holm-oak," saligni-s “cf willow,” involving the stems ilic-, 
sülic- The Latin suffix us (i.e. -no-) is transparent in mdter-nus 
and also in acer-nus “made of maple,” cerel-nus (beside secondary 
colur-nus) “made of the hazel-bush,” guer-nwe “oaken.” The hypo- 
thesis of Meyer-Lübke is based on the essumpiion of false separation; 
its chief argument is the coinage of abiegnus “ of fir-wood,” recorded as 
early as Ennius, Plautus, Cato, and Accius (see Thesaurus Linguae 
. Latinae, I, cols. 92-3), on the patzern of similar adjectives in -ignus. 
This explanation has been lately accepted by M. Leumann in Stolz- 
Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik, p. 221 and by A. Ernout in Ernout- 
Meillet, Dictionnaire étymolog-que de la league latine, s. v. "The latter 
elasses the variant abiégneus with “ligneus, sal-gneus, said to be shaped 
after ligneus, and likens abiegineus tò fügimeus “beechen.” Apart 
from -ignus, there existed an infrequent termination -tgnus of various 
origins: silignus “ wheaten,” a belated variant of siligineus, contains the 
igo element, whereas benignus, malignus include the verbal gen stem, 
ef. Walde-Hofmann, Lateincsches E:ymologisches Wörterbuch, s.v. 

2 Whether Ptg. -enho is a native suffix or due to the diffusion of a 
Castilian element is an undecided question; corpare the cautious state- 
ment of J. Leite de Vasconcelos, * Nomes étnicos em portugués," in 
“Miscelânea de Estudos em Honra ce D. Carolina Michaélis de Vascon- 
. cellos (Coimbra, 1933), pp. 133-57, particularly pp. 147-8, 

3 Careful perusal of Petrocechi’s Nove dizionario universale (Milan 
[1931]) shows that the number of Italian formations registered by 
Meyer-Lübke, loc. cit, cannot be substantially increased: -igno has 
always been of limited importanc2 as a derivazional element. This im- 
pression is confirmed by comparison of older rime-dictionaries for Spanish 
and Italian. Thus, J. Diaz Eengico, Arte poctica española (enlarged 
edition of 1759), p. 273, gives agutleno, barreño, carrasqueno, cermeno, 
isleño, irigueso, zahareño, aside from the words in -ueño < neu, while 
F. T. Stigliani and P. Colonna, Arte del verso italiano con le tavole 
delle rime (Venice, 1743), pp. 388-9, list omly arcigno, cap[r]igno, 
ferrigno, sanguigno.  Funetionally, It. -igno and Sp. -eño differ in 
various respects: the farmer oftor serves to modify the degree of a 
quality, mostly the intensity oi a 2clor (aspr-igno, azzur-igno, bass-igno, 
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is concerned, this theory was adhered to by Hanssen * and re- 
iterated by its author in later years. Subsequently Meyer-Lübke 


giall-igno, ross-igno, verd-igno), the latter is normally attached to the 
name of a substance to derive the corresponding adjective. The Italian 
suffix is occasionally added on to the name of an animal: capr-igno, 
lup-igno, volp-igno; in the Hispanic languages’.-uno, extracted from 
aprü(g)nus, is used in this capacity: abejuno, boyuno, conejuno, gatuno, 
jabaluno (see Boletín de la Academia Española, I [1914], pp. 69-70), 
lebruno, lobuno, ovejuno, perruno, raposuno, vacuno, zorruno, beside 
-4o<-ivu: cabrio, -ar: caballar, mular, and quite infrequently -eño: 
aguileno. Common to the two languages is the vacillation between -ino 
and -efo (-igno): cf. It. azzurino, caprino beside azzurigno, caprigno 
(this would account for the coinage of alpigno beside alpino), and Sp. 
aquilino (Santillana, Lope de Vega, L. Moratin) alongside aquileno 
(Copias de Mingo Revulgo, Lope de Vega), aguileño (Comendador 
Núñez, Libros de Caballerías, Castillejo, Osuna) and azulino (Historic, 
de Morgante, Suárez de Figueroa) alongside azuleño (Bails). 

t Federico: Hanssen, Gramática histórica de la lengua castellana 
(Halle, 1913), p. 139. The author included pequeño in the number of 
pertinent formations, unaware of the phonological difficulties presented 
by its Portuguese cognate pequeno. 

5 For instance, in Einführung in das Studium der romanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft® (Heidelberg, 1920), p. 279, and in previous editions of 
this book. Meyer-Liibke does not seem to have given thought to the 
possibility of discovering congeners to -efo as far east as Rumania. 
Rumanian has a suffix -ean, occurring in words like: apusean “ western,” 
cümpean “rural,” codrean “related to a forest," gadurean “dwelling in a 
valley," josean “dwelling in a lowland,’ muntean “dwelling in the 
mountains,” orasan “city dweller,” pământean “earthly,” popor(e)an 
i popular,” rüsüritean “eastern,” riurean “dwelling near a river," 
sátean “ villager,” and so forth; it is likewise present in untold deriva- 
tives from names of cities designating their inhabitants; see G. Paseu, 
Suficele románegti (Bucarest, 1916), pp. 302-5 and K. Löwe, “ Die 
Adjektivsuffixe im Dakoromanischen,” in Siebzehnter und achizehnter 
Jahresbericht des Instituts fiir rumdnische Sprache zu Leipzig, ed. G. 
Weigand (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 37-8. The counterpart of this suffix is 
extant in Macedo-Rumanian, too, as has been demonstrated by Th. 
Capidan, “Die nominalen Sufixe im Aromunischen,” in Fiinfzehnter 
Jahresbericht (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 35-6. The aforementioned scholars 
are all agreed that -ean is traceable to Old Church Slavonic (and 
partially to Middle Bulgarian), as was previously claimed by H. Tiktin, 
Rumdnisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1905), p. 113. In view of the 
noted semantic resemblance between -een and -eño and also of the 
frequent mergers of Latin and Slavie formative elements, students of 
Rumanian ‘are likely some day to concede that -ean may be a fusion of 
OCSI. és and Lat. ineu. 
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furnished evidence of the existence of -eny in Catalan;* he 
pointed out the presence of & reflex of ~gnu in Catalan and its 
absence from Provencal as a significani structural difference 
between the two languages." 


¢ W. Meyer-Lübke, Das Katalen:sche: seine Stellung zum Spanischen 
und Provenzalischen (Heidelberg. 1925), pp. 96, 157: Cat. areny, 
ferreny, terreny are adduced as evidence. A. Alonso makes no reference 
to these statements in his extensive discussion of the book (“La 
subagrupación románica del catalán,” in Revista de Proroga, Española, 
XIII [1926], pp. 1-38). : 

7 Meyer-Lübke's statement, which incidentally fails: to support his 
main theory of close relationship between Catalan and - Provençal, is 
' subject to caution. In original Catelan formations -eny seems to 
- function as a substantival suffix, which it rarely does in Castilian; for 
. illustrations, see J. Huber, Katalarische Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1929), 
p. 203. In Old Cataian there is little, if any, evidence of the existence 
of -eny as a separate productive sufix, although it may possibly be 
found in scattered relics. "Thus, fn the mediaeval Diccionari de Rims 
de Jaume March, ed. A. Griera t Barcelona, 1921), twenty-five words | 
terminating in -eny are given (lines 1232-1286), yet none of them con- 
tains the suffix in question. It is further noteworthy that the dialect 
of Valencia, admittedly affected by a strong infiltration of Castilianisms, 

has numerous formations in -eny, obviously imported at a late date 
` from the center of the peninsula. Thus, L. Fullana Mira, Vocabulari 
ortográfico valencia-castelli (Valencia, 192911 contains entries like 
agreceny, aguileny, almágoleny, b2rroqueny, carrasqueny, which have 
been. rigorously excluded by the purists from standard Catalan, see 
Pompeu Fabra, Diccionari ortogrific® (Barcelona, 1923). It would be 
interesting to find out to what extent the scarcity of native -eny in 
Catalan territory is counterbalanced by the exuberant growth of com- 
peting adjectival suffixes like -stol < -ibilis and particularly -ene. ; 

In terms of linguistic geography it is further significant that in Old 
Aragonese there is hardly more than vestigial evidence of -enyo. Care- 
ful perusal of “Inventarios araganeses de los siglos XIV y XV,” ed. 
M. Serrano y Sanz, Boletin de la Academia Española, II (1915), pp. 
85-97, 219-24, 341-52, 548-59; ITE (1916), pp. 89-92, 224-5, 359-65; IV 
(1917), pp. 206-23, 342-55, 517-31 yielded & very meager result indeed: 
camenya “camastro” (II, p. 559; IIT, pp. 96, 360; IV, pp. 220, 221, 
347, 353, 525) and its derivative caményal (III, pp. 90, 224) are of 
, little avail as long as the origin of camc remains unknown (see Roman. 
| Etym. Wib., 1537); otherwise only taulas portalenyas de pino (IV,. 
p. 347) and not quite transparent curuenya de ballesta (IV, pp. 347, 
522) were encountered. No material at all was found in Fueros de 
Aragón, ed. G. Tilander. It is justified, then, to consider -eño as 
peculiar to the Castilian dialect rather than to the Hispanic languages. 
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ı (b) J. Alemany based his theory of Sp. -eño < -inew on one 
concrete case, to wit.the derivation of estamefia “serge” from 
staminea. According to him, Spanish words like ene 

“musky,” borriquefio “asinine,” cobrefio “made of copper,” 
guijeno “full of pebbles,” pecefio “ pitchy ” (including numerous 
derivatives from names of cities and countries) showed an exten- 
sion of the original use of -ineu, except for the three words acefia 
“water-mill,” cencefio “lean, slender," elso “simple, pure” 
(pan cencefio “unleavened bread "), and tıheño “ having a red 
beard,” traceable to Arabic etyma, . 


(c) Quite recently, J. H. D. Allen, Jr. was inclined to endorse 
the opinion of J. J. Nunes, to the effect that Ptg. -enho “ was 
formed by adding -eus to -énus in Vulgar Latin.” ° The chief 


argument of Allen was the spread of -dneu and óneu, sa Sa 


to *-éneu, in the Romance languages.!? 

Our contention is that of the three explanations so far offered 
the second should be accepted as correct. Students of Romance 
are no longer willing to take into accourt hypothetical bases, 
unless convincing evidence can be produced that such bases were 
not only apt, but extremely likely to have arisen in spoken Latin. 
The weak point of the etymology of Nunes-Allen is that -éneus 
is recorded in a single (and in all likelihood secondary) forma- 
tion, viz. a(h)éneus “brazen, of (the color of) bronze," which 


§J. Alemany Bolufer, Tratado de la formación de palabras en la 
lengua castellana (Madrid, 1920), reprinted from Boletin de la Ace- 
demia Espanola, pp. 56-57. There is a casual reference to the derivation 
-eño < -inew in P. Förster, Spanische Sprachlehre ( Berlin, 1880), p. 214. 
In retracing almadreta to *materinea, V. García de Diego, Elementos 
de gramática histórica española (Burgos, 1914: expressly discards the 
theory of Meyer-Lübke. 

? J. H. D. Allen, Jr., Portuguese Word-Por mation with Suffizes (sup- 
plement to Language, XVII [1941]), 88 51, 123; on this monograph, see 
Language, XVIII (1942), pp. 51-62. Reference is made to J. J. Nunes, 
Compóndio de Gramática, Histórica, Portuguesa? (Lisbon, 1930). 

10 On -óneu in Portuguese (as present in dizonko, enfadonho, guar- 
,donho, medonho, [nelgronho, palronho, pedigowho, risonho, tristonho) 
see various statements by C. Michaélis de Vaseoneelos: in Miscellanea 
Caiz-Canello (1885), pp. 113-66, s.v. medronho; in Revista Lusitana, 
I, pp. 301-3; III, pp. 130, 133, 168-9. On -dnew as present in sdlitdneus, 
see the writer’s “Old French Soutif ‘Solitary:,” in Modern Language 
Quarterly, III (1942), pp. 621-46. : ^ 
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failed to survive in Romanee-* The theory of Meyer-Lübke and 
Hanssen, on the other hand, must be rejected because these 
scholars were unable to quote a single clear-cut case in which | 
Lat. -ignus corresponds to a cocurnented Hispanic word, and 
also because the archaic combination -ignus, within the limits of 
recorded Latinity, showed symptoms of decline rather than of 
promising development? By way of contrast, Alemany’s sug- 
gestion was from the cutset kased on at least one transparent 
case. It remains to supply abundant additional evidence of its 
correctness and to define the rôle that -ineus actually played in 
Latin word-formation.** 

A generation ago, J. Schwede, tnder the guidance of F. 
Skutsch, wrote a careful study on Latin adjectives serving to 
express a substance and derived by means of the suffixes -no- 
and -eo-.!5 The results of this study have been largely incorpo- 
rated by M. Leumann in his outline of Latin morphology. 
On the basis ot these two sourc2s it is possible to state that there 
have existed in Latin, irom Ennius down to Venantius Fortu- 
natus, at least thirty detivatives in -ineus ; Y 


114 (h)énews is usually accounted for as a contamination of a(h) énus 
by -eus, On details of the usage, see Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, I, 
cols. 1444-6 (Bickel): ahērus and whéneus appear to have been employed 
interchangeably in the republican Latinity; aeneus is more recent, 
incident to prose and poetry alike; tke use of aenus is- restricted to 
poetry. Note substantival aena, -ae corresponding in glosses to Aéfms. 

133 Roman. Etym. Wib.*, 3383 does shew scattered reflexes of vitig (e)- 
nus in Italian and Raeto-Romance (Swrselvan). In these relies the 
suffix is no longer analyzable. 

13 This can be deduced from forms like iligneus, saligneus (com- 
parable to ficulneus, populneus, qverneus and usually explained as due 
to a cross of -no- and -eo-}. 

14 The ending -ineus must be carefully distinguished from (infrequent) 
-ineus as seen in félineus, 2 variation upon félinus found in Late Latin 
(e.g. in Servius as well as in glcsses and in scholia). 

45 J, Schwede, De adiectivis mareriem significantilus quae in prisca 
Latinitate sufficorum -no- et -eo- ope formata sunt (Diss. Univ. of 
Breslau, 1906). 

1 Stolz-Sehmalz, Lateinische Grammctik*, pp. 205-6. 

1% Derivatives from proper names like Apollineus, Cupidineus have not 
been taken into consideration. It will be observed that Spanish has ab- 
sorbed -neo as a learned suffix, cf. abietír.eo, aceríneo, albugineo, apolíneo, 
arundines, broncineo, fulmineo, gramínco, sanguineo, virgineo. In this 
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abiegineus — « 
albineus 
anguineus 
auri-, auritgineus 
caligineus 
cartilagineus 
cérineus 
coce (h) ineus 
cónsangwuineus 
10. "fabügineus > fabaginus 
ll. fdgineus 

12. ferrdgineus 
13. fémineus 

14. ferrigineus 
15. flümineus 

16. fülhgineus 

17. (h)arundineus 
18. imdgineus 

19. lactineus 

20. ianügineus 
21. oleügineus - 
22. pampineus 
23. stiligiuneus 


DIS pue tor. 


made of fir-wood 


whitish 

serpent-like . , 
jaundiced 

gloomy 

gristly 

wax-colored 

scarlet - 

related by blood 

of beans 

beechen 

relating to mixed fodder 
womanly 

of the color of iron-rust 
belonging to a river 
sooty 

reedy 

image-like 

milk-eolored 

woolly, downy 
resembling an olive (-tree) 
having tendrils 
wheaten 


24. similügineus 
25. stamineus 
26. téstidineus 
27. tilidgineus 
28. vimineus 
29, virgineus 
30. viti(gi)neus 


pertaining to the whitest wheat flour 
thready, fibrous 

made of tortoise-shell 

of linden-wood 

made of wicker-work 

maidenly 

produced by the vine 


In terms of morphology, the majority of these adjectives do 
not differ fundamentally from others in -eus like adór-eus, aescul- 
eus, bux-eus, cór-eus, corn-eus, faec-eus, ferr-eus, flamm-eus, 
flór-eus, herb-eus, ign-eus, tunc-eus, except that -eus happens to 
‘be added on either to an -n stem or to a derivative in -àgo, -igo, 
or, -4g0.9 Yet in a few words vestiges of a subsequent process 


function -íneo suffered from the rivalry of -ino rather than of -efo: ef. 
abietineo beside abietino (Fragoso, Discurso de las cosas aromdticas and 
Cirugía, ed. 1600), aceríneo beside acerino (Rufo, Los Apotegmas) ; 
older formations include albugineo (Montaña, Anatomia, ed. 1551 and 
Gordonio, Afedicina); apolineo (R. Alarcón, Argensola, Meléndez 
Valdés); arundíneo (M. Avila; Covarrubias, 7'esoro, s. v. báculo). With 
a different stress pattern -ineo appears in feminine proper names like 
Dulcinea, Florinea, which had a vogue during the Renaissance: they 
appear to have been modelled after feminea, virginea. 

The accentual pattern of the related suffix -ino also presents a problem 
inasmuch as this suffix perpetuates both Lat. -inus and -imus; see J. 
Alemany Bolufer, op. cit., pp. 84-6. 

35 0n the survival of these suffixes in Ibero-Romance, see A. Steiger, 
* Sobre algunas voces que significan ‘hollin’ en las lenguas románieas," 
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- of false separation, entailing tke genesis of a new suffix -ineus, 
are clearly visible.’ Because, for instance, in the word ferrügo the 
straight case seemed to suggest a ferrüg-s;em, while the oblique 
case posited ferrügin-, it was possible for ferrügine-eus to be 
misinterpreted as ferrüg-ineus. This separation led to the com- 
bination of -in- and -eus, two hitherto entirely unrelated and 
independent elements, into the new unit -ineus, as appearing in 
'cór-ineus, fag-ineus. The next (and ultimate) phase was the 
segregation of -gineus, resulting in the coinage of oled-gineus, 
tiliä-gineus, and the like. 


In view of the technical ecnnotation of the overwhelming 
majority of the formations (2xcept’for fémineus, virgineus, 
which stand also apart in their zeferance to human beings), it is 
hardly surprising that rough-y one half of them should be re- 
corded only once or twice in Roman literature.2® It is further 
quite natural that they should occur preéminently in authors 
concerned with agriculture, rural life, and botany such as Cato, 
Columella (whose testimony i3 significant because he was a 


in Homenaje a E. Menéndez Pical, II, pp. 36-48 (Madrid, 1925); V. 
Garcia de Diego, “ Divergentes latinos," Revista de Filologia Española, 
V, pp. 133-42; idem, Contribución al dizcionario hispánico etimológico 
( Madrid, 1923), pp. 15-19 (aerágo) and 178-84 (voràágo). Also consult 
the writer’s “The Suffix -ägo ir Astur-Leonese-Galician Dialects,’ 
Language, XIX (1943), pp. 256-8; to the formations there quoted which 
survived in Romance and are racorded in Raman. Etym. Wtb. add: 
fustágo (3614); impetigo (4306. ; runcago (7448a); serpigo (7558); 
sólágo (8061). 

19 0n the rare formations, Theszurue Linguae Dainas (A-I) and 
i Georges’ Ausführliches lateinisch-deutsches Wörterbuch! give the follow- 
ing information: abiegineus is recorded C.T. L., I, 577; albineus occurs 
in Palladius; aurigineus beside curūginzus has been found in medical 
literature (Caelius Aurelianus, trarslations of Galen), with variants in 
-geneus suggesting contamination br the gen- stem; caligineus is known 
from Grattius; certilagineus, from Pliny; cérineus is found in Carmina 
epigraphica, ed. F. Bücheler, in a poem composed “ saeculo II ineunte," ` 
according to Götz; fabdginus hes been used by-Cato; füligineus, by 
Petronius and Arnobius; imágineus appears in Sedulius and Venantius 
Fortunatus; iactineus is proper only to the latter; ianügineus occurs 
in Pseudo-Apuleius; simildgineus, in the Vulgate; tilidgineus, in Colu- 
mella. Of considerable interest from th» point of view of Romance is 
the occasional use of substantiv al plural fozmations like’ flüminea, 
téstüdinea, 
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native of Spain), and Pliny,” also in bucolic poetry and related 
genres,” and should, conversely, be almost entirely lacking in the 
writings of historians, orators, and moralists. Attention must 
be drawn to two outstanding facts: (1) ~tmeus was in existence 
in the earliest literature,” so that its perpetuation in Spanish 
would be in harmony with the prevailing notion of the distinctly 
archaic -character of the Ibero-Romance lexicon; ?5 (2) -ineus 
was not extinct in late Latin, as can be inferred from the appear- 
ance of some words (e. g. imāgineus, lactineus, similügineus) in 
ihe Vulgate and even in Sedulius and- Venantius Fortunatus. 

Stamineus was incidentally not the only derivative in eneus 
which survived in Romance: the Romamsches Ltymologisches 
Wörterbuch lists products of stligineus (7916) in the dialects of 
Verona and Brescia; furthermore, Sp. cimbrefio may be an out- 
growth of vimineus (9336), if we accept with Meyer-Liibke the 
theory of a cross of vimen with cingere; finally, Sp..cerefio may 
be an organic perpetuation of cérineus. 

How can the proposed etymology -eño < -4neu be integrated 
in the general picture of Romance word-formation? When -eus 
and -tus ceased to be available as productive adjectival suffixes,?* ` 
they were replaced by compound endings (so-called suffix-chains) 
which, in the perspective of Romance, had the dual advantage 
of being, semantically, more expressive and, rhythmically, ac- 
centuated. Thus in the territory of Gaul -aricius and -āceus 
firmly entrenched themselves.” These combinations are known 


20 Aside from the foregoing words, f&gineus is found in Cato; 
oledgineus in Cato, Varro, Columella, Pliny; sttiginews in Cato, Varro, 
Pliny; vitigineus in Cato, Columella, Pliny. 

21 Incident to the lexicon of Tibullus, Vergil, Ovid, Propertius are’ 
anguineus, harundineus, pampineus, viminéus, virgineus. 

22 ÜO6nsanguineus occurs in Plautus, Pacuvius, Accius; ferrügineus in 
Plautus, Lucretius; téstüdineus in Plautus. i 

23 On the comparatively early date of the Romanization of the Iberian 
peninsula, see, in addition to the older literature, W. v. Wartburg, Die 
Entstehung der romanischen Völker (Halle, 1939), pp. 26-46. 

34 A. Thomas, “La dérivation à l'aide des suffixes vocaliques atones,” 
in Essais de philologie française (Paris, 1897), pp. 74-91. 

25 A. Thomas, “Le suffixe -aricius,” in Nouveaux essais de philologie 
française (Paris, 1905), pp. 62-110, 359-62; Ernst Gamillscheg, “ Grund- 
züge der galloromanischen Wortbildung,” in Gamillscheg-Spitzer, 
Beiträge zur romanischen Wortbildungslehre (Geneva, 1921). 
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to have originated through false separation. In other words, 
the process described here as underlying the segregation in Latin 
of -ineus and its penetration into Spanish exactly parallels the 
development of similar Gello-Romance suffixes.?$ 

It cannot be our concern here to trace the further growth of 
-eho in Spanish. Suffice is 2o say that in this language (in 
contrast to Portuguese, Cstalan, and Italian), a distinct stylistic 
value began to accrue to tae product of -ineu from the late 16th 
century, when a group cf leading writers turned away from 
Latinization, deciding to »estow new dignity on the vernacular 
resources of word-formation.*7 The Golden Age presumably 
marks the climactic. pcint in the history of -efío; subsequently, 
numerous derivatives coined in that period fell into oblivion.”® 


?9 Striking is the resemblaace between the development of -(at)iceu 
in Gaul and in Spain, The &penish type acogedizo, achacadizo, ad- 
venedizo, afogadizo, agachacizo, ahogadizo, ahorcadizo, alborotadizo, 
alevantadizo, alquiladizo, al egadizo, andadizo, anegadizo, apagadizo, 
apartadizo, apegadizo, apertacizi, arrastradizo, arrebatadizo, arrobadizo, 
‘arrojadizo, aserradizo, asomcdizo, asombradizo, asustadizo, atajadizo, 
and the like (for illustration, se» vol. I of Diccionario Histórico) is 
exactly paralleled by Old French -éiz. The difference between the two 
languages consists only in shat there are no traces in Spanish of 
-adizo serving to express a reiterated action, as -&iz frequently does, 
and that in turn French does not appear to know the combination -iceu 
and -dle (Sp. -izal). 

?"See the writer’s “The amealatado Type in Spanish," in Romanic 
Review, XXXII, pp. 273-95. 

38 Instances of the use of -e£o in Old Spanish are extremely rare; 
even where one would most rertainly expect to find it, as in “ Unos 
aranceles de aduanas del sig.o XIII," ed. A. Castro, Revista de Filo- 
logia Española, VIII, pp. 1-29, 325-56; IX, pp. 266-76; X, pp. 113-36, 
it turns out to be absent. Nctiee Alex. P 1504b pedrenal “ variedad de 
cuarzo” as against O 1382b vedernal, as quoted by J. Keller, Contri- 
bución al vocabulario de! Posma de Aliwandre (Madrid, 1932), s.v.; 
and cardeño in D. Juan Manuel, Hi libro de la caza, ed. G. Baist (Halle, 
1880), p. 10, line 15, à modification of cardinus “of the color of a 
thistle” (Raman. Etym. Wtb.5, 1682). In his grammar, published in 
Salamanca in the year _49%, Nebrija not only recorded -efo as a 
derivational element. presen! in words like ewtrem-efio, cacer-efo, 
alcantar-eiío, marmol-eío, sed-efio, but, significantly enough, visualized 
the spread of the suffix vo other stems, stating in reference to guadalup- 
eho, merid-eno which were not-yet i current use at that time: “ Aunque 
luego en el comiengo esta de-ivacion parezca aspera, el uso la puede 
hazer blanda e suave"; see Nebrija, Gramática de la lengua castellana, 
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‘Since that literary epoch largely coincides with the years of 
intensive discovery, conquest, exploration, and colonization in 
the New World, there is little wonder that -efio should be so 
 plentifully represented in Spanish-American toponymy.?? 
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ed. J. González-Llubera (Oxford University Press, 1920), p. 81. So 
far as peninsular place-names are concerned, -efo is employed pre- 
eminently when the preceding syllable contains an a: cf. alcala-eno, 
alcarac-eno, alcarr-efo, aleazar-eno, almagr-ero, alpujarr-eno, andujar- 
eno, argand-eno; cities lending themselves to this derivation are found 
in.the center and especially in the south of the country, that is, in 
areas reconquered in the late Middle Ages, which would point to a 
recent expansion of the suffix (in northern territory, -és prevails; 
compare aragonés, burgalés, leonés with extremeit)). In Latin Ameri- 
can place-names, -eño has taken the lead without regard to the stem 
vowel: panameño, hondureño, salvadoreño, costarriqueno, also abajeno, 
isleño, costeño. This unqualified use is another step in the progress of 
the suffix. Documented illustration of the extension of -eño is found in 
the Diccionario Histórico: abrileno (Gabriel y Galán), agraceno (G. 
Herrera), aguijeno (Nebrija), agujeno (19th century), alcornoqueno 
(Cervantes), almizcleno (Lope de Vega, Suárez ce Figueroa); a com- 
plete list of the derivatives registered in the dictionaries of the Academy 
will be found in the pertirent chapter of Benct’s Diccionario de asonan- 
tes y consonantes. Some rare formations have been collected by F. 
Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces castizas y bien autorizadas 
que piden lugar en nuestro léxico (Madrid, 1922): acereno (Lucena); 
cari-trigueno (Romancero General); cereo “Barahona de Soto); gol- . 
guereno (idem); mancheio (Castellanos); marismeño (Avila); pas- 
tureño (Barahona de Soto); patinule&o (Oudin, Pedro de Aguilar);' 
toboseno (Documents of tae years 1536, 1604). On the spread of -eño, 
consult G. Sachs, * La formación de los gentilicios en espafiol,” Revista 
de Filologia Espanola, XXI, pp. 393-99. 7 

The number of words in -eña, -eño absorbed Zrom Arabic is higher than 
has been estimated by J. Alemany; cf. Alcarceña, alhena, alhucefa as 
interpreted by Diccionario Histórico. An interesting hybrid form is 
almadretia “zueco, zapato de madera" (Ordenación de Burgos; 
Villarroel). ' : 

? Compare with -imeu>-eno the develoomert (epi) scynium y Sp. 
(sobre) ceno, Ptg. (sobre)cenho as explained by Baist and Meyer-Lübke 
(Roman. Etym. Wtb.5, 9656). i 


ON THE UNITY OF THE MILES GLORIOSUS. 


 G. E. Duckworth's artice on the structure of the Miles 
Gloriosus had as its chief purpose the refutation of Jachmann's 
‘ arguments on the subject in his Plautemisches und Attisches, 
and in that it was successful) It elso contains a goodly number 
of sensible and judicious remarks aimed at the interpretation of 
the play. Since it is the latest discussion of the subject, we may 
^ say that the state of the question is now as follows: .(1) Leo's 
theory that the play has two chief models has been challenged 
more than once (see the biblography given by Duckworth), but 
still has its supporters; (2) Frürkel's theory that the Lucrio 
scene (III,2) comes from a third model is pretty generally 
accepted, and has perhaps, as Jachraann notes, tended to alienate 
some of the support of Leo’s theory. Jachmann intended to 
support both Leo and Frankel. 

The supporters of Leo’s theory have lately rested their case 
on two key points, since they have beer driven from all their 
minor outlying positions. They insist that those who support 
the unity of the play must give « satisfactory: account of Act : 
III, scene 1, and of Palaestrio's warning to Pleusicles in 805 ff. 
not to address the girl as Pkiloccmasium, Drexler has given : 
a good explanation of the first voint,. the difficulties at the. 
beginning of the third act, and this seems to be accepted by 
Duckworth.? I shall only say that the second trick seems to 
me to grow neturally out of the first, and that the long passage 
in which Periplectomenus exvatiates or. his own character is 
apropos as a neat justification. for a middle-aged man’s taking < 
part in such youthful doings. 

My purpose is to oifer an explanation’ of 805 ff. and the Lucrio 
scene which will end in the conclusion that neither Leo’s theory 
of two models nor Frankel’s theory that the Lucrio scene comes 
from a third model can be raaintained. The explanation rests 
on the assumption that Palaestrio prepared against the most 
likely mischances when setting his seconc. trick in operation. 


1“ The Structure of the Miles Gloriosus," Class. Phil, XXX (1935), 
pp. 228-46. He gives the bibliography of the question. 

2 Zur Interpretation des Plautinischen Miles," Hermes, LXIV 
(1929), pp. 339-75; Duckworth, op. cit., p. 231, n. 15. 
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Palaestrio’s warning in 805 ff. is regarded as a difficulty by 
Drexler, but he suggests that perhaps the lines were inserted by 
Plautus to relieve the anxiety of the audience about the im- 
minent return of the soldier, apparently believing that, the lines 
imply that the hole-in-the-wall trick is to be tried on the soldier.’ 
Duckworth suggests that Palaestrio is warning Pleusicles that in 
his coming róle of ship captain he must be careful to give the 
supposed twin sister the same name she had in Act II.4 “In 
this case the instructions to which Palaestrio refers in 810 are 
the same instructions which he later gives Pleusicles in 1175 ff." 
But as the text stands, he is not told simply to give the twin 
sister the same name as before, but to use that name instead of 
Philocomasium, and the instructions in 1175 make no reference 
to the sister. MEE 

I believe that the following interpretation will raise no diff- 
culties. Palaestrio had discussed the róles of Acroteleutium and 
. Milphidippa with them, and that part of the trick was ready to 
begin at any time and with, excellent chances of success. The 
prudent thing to do at this point was to tighten the joints of 
the ‘trick, so to speak, by preparing against predictable mis- 
chances, The first predictable mishap would be a meeting 
between Pleusicles anc. Philocomasium which would lead him to: 
address her by name. If the soldier should hear her called by 
name by a stranger when she was as far from home as Ephesus, 
even he might suspect that a rival was on hand and balk at 
letting her go. Possibly she would be on her way out with her 
baggage when Pleusicles arrived as captain to summon her. Of 
course it would be all right to say at the door as he was instructed 
to do that she must come or to address her by name if she came 
out to go with him and were thus identified, but a chance meet- 
ing before such identification might lead him to address her by 
her name and arouse suspicion. If he addressed her as Dicea 
and was eorrected, it would only reénforce the notion that her 
identieal twin was newly arrived with her mother, which would 
be somewhat helpful. The main thing was to remember not to 
blurt out her real name when he was not expected to know her. 
To have explained why at this time would have entailed a rather 
awkward exposition of the whole trick, which is actually ex- . 


? Op. cit., p. 368, n. $ Op. cit., pp. 231-2. 
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plained as it unfolds at a brisk paze. No explanation is given 
later because everything goes as planned, which obviously does 
not justify the argument that it was useless to take this pre- : 
caution, When he comes he dces not find her outside or coming 
out, but has to call to her to hurry, as planned. He is in com- 
mand of himself, nothing unexpected happens, and he makes no 
slips; it still was a good idee to warn him against the chief 
mistake he might have made, “or Palaestrio is represented as a 
careful planner elsewhere in (he play and should uphold that 
reputation here. Pleusicles dces arouse the soldier's possessive- 
ness by hugging Philocomas-um, to be sure, but not suspicions 
that he knew her of cld. Actually we have an exciting riskiness 
in the action; the other misteke would either ruin everything 
or require oceans of words to mend it. 

This passage might be called an instance of false preparation, 
since there is nothing later in the slay to fulfil the expectation 
it arouses. This criticism would be beside the mark, since the 
. audience would in the first place have the pleasure of seeing 
. Palaestrio do a workmanlike job by forestalling a mishap; in the 
second place the mind of the audience would not be further 
distracted by the expectation of anv mishap of this sort, and in 
the third place i? the expectations aroused by this passage were 
fulfilled, that would only mear. that Pleusicles addressed Philo- 
comasium as Dicea as he was told to do. which would have no 
value as drama, - 

The Lucrio scene (ITI,2) has the same purpose, Palaestrio 
wants to know where Sceledrcs is. To be sure, Sceledrus has 
been convinced that he would be mad to accuse Philocomasium, - 
and that he must have seer aer twin sister. Human nature 
being as it is, it was almost inevitable thet if he saw the soldier 
he would touch the sore placa, so to speak, by making some 
remark about the twin sister next door, and the chances would be . 
pretty good that he would end up by giving away the whole story 
of what he had seen and what had happened thereafter. Pa- © 
laestrio intended next to forestall this possibility and called for 
Sceledrus. From there on the action moves, as it seems to me, 
with a delicate precision whick is pretty to watch. 

Out comes Lucrio; Palaestrio leerns that Sceledrus is out of 
the way for at jouet a couple of Lours. Luerio, however, has 
been with him ever since he went in after the hole-in-the-wall 
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irick, kid there has been drinking; therefore Lucrio may have 
heard the story. Palaestrio immediately starts putting Lucrio 
in the wrong, and presently threatens him with exposure for his 
part in the “bacchanal.” This has the desired effect, and ‘Lucrio 
plans to hide out for a while but remembers an errand. Palaestrio: 
asks where he is going and he says that Philocomasium has sent 
him on an errand. Palaestrio tells him to come. back immedi- 
ately, still with the threatening attituce, but it is plain from - 
Lucrio’s reply that he will not be seen again for the rest of that 
= day. Then Palaestrio realizes that Prilocomasium had been 
ahead of him in getting rid of Lucrio. This is not meant to 
belittle Palaestrio, but is in character with Philocomasium's 
.:eoolness in Act II and with her shrewdness later in insisting 
that she shall carry off Palaestrio as a condition of her leaving, 
whereas Palaestrio had intended simply to run away after, 
carrying the baggage down to the boat. It also squares with 
1090, where Philocomasium is listening just inside Periplecto- 
menus’ door, having felt sure that both her guards were out of 
the way. 

There is just one point on which I feel that I must break a 
lance with Frankel. He argues that Sceledrus cannot be both . 
the cellarer and the custodian of Philocomasium; he feels that 
Leo’s conjecture that Sceledrus combined those functions involves 
a grave improbability. He argues therefore that this scene 
cannot really be meant to involve our Sceledrus, but was lifted 
from another play where a Sceledrus batrayed his office of cel- 
larer and engaged in an amusing bacchanal. Probably Fränkel 
has forgotten that the slave staff of this house would not include 
a custos; there was no woman in the iumily for the custos to | 
watch, and the soldier would hardly keep one on the off chance 
that now and then he would have a slightly unwilling mistress 
on the premises, for his affairs were generally with matrons. 
If a custos were needed, the cellarer would be a very likely slave ' 
to pick. Can it be that Fränkel absentmindedly conceives the 
wine-cellar to be in what we call a cellar or basement, which the 
ancient house did not have, so that the cellarer would be below 
stairs? It is much more likely that the locale of his office lay 
next to the spare bedroom, so that he could very easily exercise 
the function of guard. , Furthermore, if we must go into this,’ 
the only time when he would be really busy would be when the 
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master was home and a guard was not needed. The cellarer, 
therefore, would be a logical choice for a temporary custos, and 
his underling would assume the same subordinate position in 
the temporary office. "This whole scene, ihen, fits perfectly into 
the economy of the play, and I see no reason for believing that 
it was lifted from another play and inserted. The theory that 
Palaestrio was prudenily preparing for the most likely mis- 
chances will therefore remove the last supports of Leo’s theory 
of two models fitted together and of Frünkels view that the 
Lucrio scene was taken from a third model. 


RicHArRD M. Haywoop. 
Tar HorcweEzas SCHOOL. : 


A NOTE ON THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. | 


In the July issue oz the American Journal of Philology (LXV, 
p. 248) Mr. C. Arthur Lynch proposes to emend Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics VI, 1142 b 19, by reading ‘doy instead of 
. the puzzling isety of the manuscripts. In this passage Aristotle 
points out that a man may plan successfully (and therefore 
rightly) for the attainment of an evil end. Mr. Lynch appar- 
ently finds this paradox expressed in the term tov as defined in 
Topics I, 102 a 18: toy ò uh Syroi per rò Ti "v eiva, póvo 9 
tmdpye Kai dyrixarnyopeirat TCU mpayparos. But to anyone familiar 
with the technical terminology of Aristotle’s logic, Mr. Lynch’s 
translation of čov in this passage by “ personal (i. e. undefined, 
almost contradictory) " is impossible. Here it means “ property,” 
i.e. a predicate that does not exhibit the essence of a thing, but 
nevertheless belongs to that thing only and is predicated con- 
vertibly of it (see the chapter on the Predicables in any textbook 
of Aristotelian logic). This sense of the term has no particular 
relevance to the passage in the Ethics. I£ Mr. Lynch’s con- 
jectural reading is to stand, it will have to be on other grounds. 


GLENN R. Morrow. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. , 
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The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part XVIII. Edited with Translations 
and Notes by E. Loser, C. H. RosERTS, and E. P. WEGENER. 
London, Egypt Exploration Society, 1941. Pp. xii -+ 215; 

. frontispiece and 14 plates.! 


This eighteenth volume of the multifarious records of Oxyrhynehus 
appears after a lapse of fourteen years for the series. The collabora- 
tion,of Grenfell.and Hunt had been brought to an end by the 
ineapaeitation of the former in 1920 and his death in 1926. One 
more volume, the seventeenth, was completed in 1927 under the 
editorship of Hunt. In 1934 death took Hunt also, and now this 
present wartime volume, the first whose title page lacks the name of 
A. 5. Hunt, is presented as a memorial to that estimable scholar and 
bears a strikingly handsome portrait of him as its frontispiece. The 
Egypt Exploration Society is indeed fortunate to have secured the 
services of such able successors in a great tradition. The continuance 
of the series is promised in a nineteenth volume to contain “ much | 
more Alcaeus and Sappho” (p. vi). 

Fifty new papyri are here published, and of these a goodly pro- 
portion are “ New Classical Fragments.” Mr. Lobel is responsible 
for the edition of all the new literary works, 2159-2176, and of the 
two fragments, 2178 and 2179, of Aeschylus, among the “ Extant 
Classical Authors.” For the remainder final responsibility was en- 
trusted to Mr. Roberts. Miss Wegener prepared some of the “ Docu- 
ments of the Roman Period," 2182-2189, 2193, 2199, for publieation. 
The first eleven excellent (as usual) indiees (pp. 187-214) were 
prepared by Miss Barbara Flower, the last two (pp. 214-15) by Mr. 
H. I. Bell, who also acted as general editor. 

While the format and method of publication remain essentially 
unaltered in this volume, Lobel was wisely allowed a certain latitude, 
one of his admirable innovations presumably (see p. xi) being the 
introduction of lunate sigma into the printing of this series, since 
this form (instead of the absurd and wasteful Byzantine double 
form) seems to be employed only on those pages (4-96; 101-2; 182-5, 
to be explicit) for which he was directly responsible. .Unhappily, 
however, Lobel has made no attempt to offer continuous translations 
for his texts, even when they are fairly well preserved, for in such- 
difficult material it would have been helpful at least to know what 
a scholar of such celebrated erudition and ingenuity thought ‘the 
general sense might have been. 

There are only two theological fragments: 2157 from the Epistle 
to the Galatians, and 2158 from a codex of Philo already known 
from other finds. These fragments of Philo contam enough distine- 


2? The initials of each of the two reviewers are attached to those 
special observations which are peculiarly his own. 
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tive words to be identifiable if they were from any of Philo's extant 
works. The editor is certainly right in saying that they cannot be 
placed among these works,” , 

2159-2164 are all fragments of the drames of Aeschylus. "They, 
together with 2178 and 2179, portions of the Agamemnon and the ' 
Seven against Thebes, are all by the hand of the same seribe who 
wrote the Niobe, the Glaucus Potnieus, and the Dictyulet of P.S. I., 
1208-1210; but it seems odd that one has to turn to P. S. I. in order 
to learn the date of this piece from the seeond Christian century. 
‘Probably, then, in all these fragments we Lave the remnants of a 
complete edition of Aeschylus’ dramas.—It looks like a precise re- 
versal of fact to say that the text “agrees m all respects with M,” 
sinee in no more than &1 letters all told (not every one of these 
entirely certain, either) there are two striking variations. For jj 
fails to appear in line 16, while line 30 probably begins with the 
letter r, certainly not M’s ea; and the presence of line 7 proves’ 
nothing at all, since it is found in all known MSS, being omitted 
only in a late quotation, and deleted first bz Pauw. Discrepancies 
in the two columns between the records of what can still be read 
(as in 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, and 30) are a bit nard to understand, but 
make little difference, one may hope (W. A. Q.). gi 

2159 adds to the ten already known frazments of the TAaUkos 
Ifóvzios and ineludes a coincidence with the two lines of Nauck's 
frag. 30, but unhappily does not, in its 15 complete lines, add any- 
thing essential to our understanding of the plot of that play. 

2160 is composed of eight.small scraps of the TAatcos Torneis, 
of which Nauck has only seven fragments. It belongs to P. 8. I., 
1210, where the play was first identified. 

2161 is to.be added to the two fragments of P. S.I., 1209 and 


. removes gll doubt about their belonging to Aeschylus’ AucrvovAxot. 
. Of this satyr play there had been known previously only three 


fragments amounting to no more than five words in all. Here we 
have 68 lines of the text, some of which are complete. They are 


verses 765-832 of the play, as indicated by the number 6 in the 


. margin against line 2, eol. 2 (on this kind of thing, and the unusual 


system of notation employed for it, see no. 841, and especially the 
note on no. 852, frag. 25). The scene preseated is that just subse- 
quent to the reseue of Danae and Perseus from the sea. While 
agreemg with the editor that the case is already proved on other 
grounds, one might well prefer to regard the appearance of such 
words aS croTTVOUÓs, m rochos, and pikos as the very best 





Lobel remarks “ “virions is not excluded by the ink but seems to be 
so by the sense.” Yet in a scene dealing wita a baby what could be 
more appropriate than the phrase vnriois mpoophéypaow, “ childish 
‘prattle,” if the word be taken in its primary significance; or “ silly 


2 Incidentally, at this point, the -senior reviewer, as one not unac- 
quainted with the stulta diligentia of index-makers, wishes courteously 
to protest against Lobel’s quite casual manner in disposing of the 
massive and fabulously accurate labors displayed in Johannes Leise- 


. gang's 878 page index to the works of Philo, by merely calling it ' the 


index to Cohn and Wendland’s edition.” 
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talk,” if taken in its secondary meaning? For after all this is a 
satyr play in which “ silly talk” is quite as likely to be mentioned as : 
4 gentle words” (W. À.O.).—Again, Lobel appears to be quite too 
skeptieal.of his own extremely probable restoration of lines 783-4, 
since, although one grants that “you shared the greater blame ” is 
“not a correct way to express ‘the greater part of the blame was 
yours,’ " still such slightly ‘logical forms of expression or jumbled 
ideas are common in all literature. Do not both Homer and Epictetus ` 
say “ chopped off his neck ” when they really mean “ chopped off his 
head by severing his neek”? The innumerable examples of trans- 
ferred epithet are surely no more logical than the literal sense 
produced by Lobel’s supplements. And any poet who ean write 
* folk-hurled stoning curses” (Agam. 1616) when he really means 
“ people's curses and death by stoning at their hand” (Smyth) 
should seareely boggle at an expression the sense of which is per- 
fectly obvious, not only in itself but above all in the context 

(W. A. O}. 

' 2162 gives us our first papyrus fragment of Aeschylus’ Geopoi 7 
To@usacrat from which Nauck has only one literary fragment. 
Parts of four columns are preserved, two of them fairly complete, 
and these contain some sixty lines of text. This piece too is ob- 
viously, from the general tone and vocabulary (apdypyara mapéyew, 
uúovpos, yurvis), a satyr play. Not much ean be made of the banter 
between the chorus and apparently two actors. Just what the 
raporla alluded to in frag. l(a), col. 1, 32 was I cannot see, but 
because of ToOpiaorixyy in.line 30, rv «Aat vraporptiay in line 32, 
and io@udfers-in line 34, it seems not unreasonable to suppose that 
some sort of reference 1 1s intended to the proverb icOudoas' mapotpia 
émi KakoU fiov. émívocos yao ó kaipós éy o và "IoÜjua dyera, (Hesy- 
chius), or, as it appears in Suidas, s. v. "IoUjua . . . kai mapornia' 
ToOmaley, éri roy kakos Biosyrov. érívosos yap ó röv 'loOpníov katpós ` 
(1dentieal with this form, except for the introductory word io0,udfet, 
is no. 56 in Collection S, as recorded by L. Cohn, Zu den Paroemt- 
‘ographen [Breslau 1887], p. 78). Just possibly, therefore, in line 
30 one might propose égérprBes "loÜjuacvuc;v [vóco]v, in the sense 
of “wiped out," “ overcame, y Again, in line 33, one might read 
robpxnpa uar elkós Hv oé [y ebrvx]&v (W.A. O. ). 

, 2163 is composed of eleven minute fragments, one of which cer- 
tainly belongs to Aeschylus’ Myrmidons, while the rest are ascribed 
to it on external evidence.: Frag. 1 coincides partially with Nauck’s 
frag. 131 and confirms the correctness of Blomfield’s supplement of 
ov mporiveas from the lemma in Harpocration. 

2164 belongs to the Zayvrpiat, as is proved for frag. 1, at least, by 
a coincidence with one of Nauck’s five fragments. The best preserved 
lines, 16-30, are from a speech of Hera and are preceded by a 
passage in whieh Hera, Semele, Cadmus, and Zeus are mentioned. 
There is no sign of any commentary in this edition of Aeschylus’ 
dramas, save for an isolated gloss on P. S.I., 1211, 7. The appear- 
ance of the words |év 7 à «epi rov[ at the end of frag. 1 is, then, 
unusual enough to attraet attention, and might suggest that we have 
here the end of the play (L. W. D.), Hera conceivably appearing in 
an ex machina role (W. A. O.), although the known fact that she 
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uttered these words in the guise of a begging priestess renders such 
a guess rather dubious (L. W. D.). | 

2165, fragments. of the stasiotie poems of Alcaeus, presents, as 
Lobel remarks, ^ two among the longest and most nearly eonseéutive 
pieces of this poet that have yet been recovered." In the first 
fragment Alcaeus appeals to a trinity (Zeus, Hera, and Dionysus) to 
rescue him from exile, and to visit punishmeat on Pittaeus who had, 
lie Áleaeus, sworn never to join forces with the tyrants but to 
oppose them to the bitter end. The second piece is a sort of Epistula 
ex Ponto in which the poet pictures the sad fate of his exile to a 
- rustic life somewhere near a sanctuary of Hera in which the women 
of Lesbos gather annually for a beauty contest. The marginal note 
: on eol. 1, line 9 which Lobel reads hesitatingly as Z«e0gAa might, as 
he suggests, and as the faesimile seems to show, also be read ZeOyxa. 
This could then be explained as a variant on ¢@nxay and as equivalent 
to 8iéÜgkcv. While ĉa- is fairly common for dja in Aeolie, there 
are relatively few examples of such a eombiration with other vowels 
than a. In eol 1; line 9 Zóvvveeov appears and I see nothing to 
prevent such a formation as féÜqgxav. There is, curiously enough, no 
example of the combination ĝe- in either Aleaeus or Sappho. The 
meaning, “to put each in its own place” would fit very well here. 
Whether there is any justification for accepting this reading or not 
is, of course, another matter, but it could well have excellen 
authority (L. W. D.). 

2167-2173 are all new fragments of Callimachus. 2167 and 2168 
are from the first book of the Aetia, 2169 from the third, and 2170 
from the fourth. None of these is extensive, but there are important 
coincidences with five previously known fragments. 2171 is to be 
added to P. Ozy., 1011 and P.S.J., 1216. Fragments 2 and 3 of 
2171 are at the end of an epode describing the dimensions of the base, 
- throne, and statue of Zeus at Olympia, giving its cost, and naming 
Pheidias as its sculptor. There are 31 more or less complete lines of 
this poem, followed in frag. 3 by parts of thirteen lines in praise of 
the Hermes Perpherens of Aenus in Thrace. 2172, in choriambic 
pentameters, is the end of a poem of Callimachus entitled Bpáyyos, 
telling of Apollo’s arrival at Miletus. The supplement AcAdlive in 
line 11 appears to require the rare but perhaps possible synizesis of 
-° à- in order to fit the metrical scheme proposed by Lobel (W. 
A.O.). Finally, 2173 is from an unidentified poem, and preserves 
the beginnings of eighteen lines, five of wkich coincide with four 
known fragments. ' 

2174-2175 are from two different rolls containing Iambics of 
Hipponax. Neither one is from the same roll as P. S. I., 1089, and, 
while far more extensive than that single fragment, they are un- 
happily not very illuminating. Fragments 5, €, and 8 are from a poem 
relating in parody the return of Odysseus. A part of the title of 
the poem is preserved and there is mention of the Phaeacians. 
There seems to be no compelling reason to suppose, as Lobel sug- 
gests, that frag. 9 is also from this poem. In line 11 the supple- 
ment à ]6«pívgv appears to be gratuitous, while without it there would 
be some reference to the summer time, with which the more specific 
püva'of the next line would then be quite compatible. If some 
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month name is to be supplied before uva here, Kàapıðva could 
scarcely be improved upon. It is known not only epigraphically, 
but is Ephesian, and Bischoff (R.-Ẹ., XI, col. 548) places it in the 
summer, while it also seems to fit perfectly the traces of the letters as 
they appear in the facsimile (L. W. D.). None of the other frag- 
ments of 2174 preserves any intelligible context. Frag. 1 of 2175 
has something to do with Lerna and so presumably with Heracles, . 
but the omnipresent Kikoy appears again in line 18. In frag. 3 
there is a coincidence with Diehl’s frag. 19 (Knox, 7): yAeadov -~. 
éavt © olinvrep Kpoicos, where Kpoicos is a surprising variant on 
Kpoxos as quoted by Athenaeus, but less surprising now that we ean 
: be sure the words belong to Hipponax and not to Athenaeus, as 
Hecker and Knox had supposed (L. W.D.). All these fragments 
now give us sufficient evidence of the truta of Heliodorus! statement 
that Hipponax combined seazons and trimeters in the same poem. 

2176 is of first-rate interest, being sixteen fragments of a com- 
mentary on Hipponax to which P. Osy., 1233 may now be joined. 
The lemmata preserve several additional fragments of Hipponax. 
Ten lines of the commentary are pretty fully restored in the Addenda 
pp. 184-5 by combining frag. 3 with 4, and 2 with 8. 

2177 is a third century fragment of the then very popular Acta 
Alexandrinorum relating an incident which occurred perhaps in the 
time of Hadrian, as that of the Acta Hermaisct of P. Oxy., 1242 
certainly did. It differs externally from the Acta Appiani (P. Oxy., 
33 + P. Yale, Inv. 1536), its speeches being introduced only by. 
the name of the speaker, without the addition of ecizev. 

Among the Extant Classical Authors (2178-2181), Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Plato are represented. There seems to be nothing 
remarkable or of any great value here. Jt is perhaps wofth noting 
that the meagre scraps of the Agamemnon and the Seven against 
Thebes are “the first pieces of extant plays to turn up in Egypt.” 
The fragments of Sophocles (2180) cover some hundred lines of the 
text of the Oedipus Rex. The Plato fragments are all from the 
Phaedo and extend from 75 A to 117 C o? that dialogue. Doubtless 
the unplaced fragments (51-84) could also be located if the results 
would repay the effort. Frag. 69, e. g., certainly belongs at 108 D: 
Xókp]ares; v|epi, etc, and then the next line would have to be read 


f 


plévro ral öra instead of Javror ral (L. W. D.). , 
2182-2102? are documents of the Roman Period, among which the 
private letters possess the most genera! interest. 2190 is a Ist 
century letter from a son, who is studying in Alexandria, to his 
father at Oxyrhynchus, telling among other things of the difficulty 
of finding good teachers, and acknowledging receipt of considerable 
quantities of food from home (e. g., 126 Ibs. of salted meat). The 
boy is also obviously much relieved to find that his father was not 
deeply disturbed because he had smashed the family chariot in some 
accident at the cireus. 2192 is a second century letter from a person 
of definitely scholarly interests, requesting a friend to have certain 
learned books copied and sent-to him. One of the books mentioned 
is an otherwise unknown Tragodowmena of Hypsierates. The friend 


' 3 The incomplete reference under 2187, 21 “ Lactantius, Mort. Pers.” 
is presumably to 17, 1. 
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is referred to a certain bookseller, Denti: by & third friend, 
Harpoeration. Perhaps a reviewer may be allowed enough more 
rashness than an editor to suggest that it is not beyond the realm 
of. the possible that this Harpoeration, here twice referred to as an 
authority on where books were to be found, should be the well- 
‘known and presumably contemporary lexicographer, Valerius Harpo- 
eration, of the near-by Alexandria. 

Aside from 2193 and 2194, two enigmatic Graeco- Lid letters 
of the fifth or sixth century, "from a pious soul who quotes some 
kind of ' Seripture" in Latin to support a request in Greek, the 
other important Byzantine documents are lengthy accounts: 2195 
and 2196 of receipts and expenditures, and 2197 of brieks, all for the 
estates of the Apion family. 

The index of the new literary texts shows twenty-two words or 
forms not to be found in Liddell-Scott-Jones: üypoterwós, AióAmos, 
ádAAaAókaxos, àyríaos (= dyriatos, &vraios?), abyevorAné, miras- 
caiete, : €iOetÀ os, OpacvroApia, Katpwtos, KaAAlypamros, KepajÀtov 
(“ inexplicable” says Lobel, but perhaps it stands for the rare 
adjective KELWÚACOS [W. A. 0. 1) j Kusalun, koi rop, AáfloXAov, Avdsepy7s, 
ireAavreieu, pompákrop, pnuarikew, orativ, rapačírovs, "Yppaos, ypvoo- 
Adumeros. To these might well be added the practically verum 
ébedpis (ef. p. 184), EEA and wroobodtAjs: 

few other lexicographical notes might also be recorded 
(W. A. O.) : BavkáAuov, elsewhere only as a “ gurgling jug," but here 
(2197, and perhaps also 2055, 42) a “measure of 3000 bricks.” 
BiBrtorwAns (2192) for the first time in papyri fpaSvrAoía (2191) 
“slow passage,” unattested hitherto. commortalis (2193 and 2194, 
recovered by conjecture from commortis) known to the Thesaurus 
L. L. only from Columella and Paulus Nolinus. éyxavpa (2206), 


pretty certainly a kind of “ baked brick or tile," a meaning hitherto , 


unknown. és (2191), for the first time in papyri, and therefore 
no colloquial term. In regard to the slightly surprising note on 
2195, line 131 “ émet (évo) : presumably 'overseer'" one might 
observe that 6 èmxeluevos as a general term for manager or overseer 
‘is so amply attested in Preisigke that it appears even in Liddell» 
Scott-Jones. kwips (2161) supports the M&-tradition of Aeschylus, 
Sept. 123, where some have printed puvipovrac from Hesychius. 
Aeridtoy (2195) “ plating” on a ship, a new but practically certain 
meaning. It might have been better to call wxrmypecita “a Greek 
name of the tenth book of the Iliad” rather shan “the Greek name,” 
ete. for this form was hitherto known only 2rom Festus and several 
citations by Nonius of the Nyctegresia of Accius, on which point 
correct L.-S.-J., s. v. The same dictionary would have been better 
advised to cite Swine VEp ata (the fax commoner form; see Stephanus) 
independently, and not simply (and withcut eross: reference) as 
a byform of vuxrnypecia. ókvóAakkos (2197, 66 ff.) might mean “an 
artificial pool with a low brick wall round it.” mopOudpios (2195) 
* ferryman " (unknown to the lexicons) ap ears elsewhere only in 
P. Merton, 42, 4, as Roberts has noted. mpcooyts (2197, 4) for the 
“ facing ” of a building appears in a hitherto unknown meaning. 

A reviewer's verdict on the entire volume can only be that it is a 
masterly piece of wore constituting a worthy tribute to the man 
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it is intended to honor. The highest praise can’ best be expressed ' 
in the wish that these samé editors may be permitted by the fortunes 


. of war to bring the nineteenth volume speedily to publication. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINTIS. . W. A. OLDFATHER. 
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HguwUT VENZKE. Die orphischen Argonautika in ihrem. Verhültnis 
zu Apollonios Rhodios. Berlin, Junker und Dünnhaupt Verlag, 
1941. Pp. 112. (Neue Deutsche Forschungen, Band 292; 
Abteilung Klassische Philologie, Band 13.) 


Three epic poems telling the tale of the Argonaut expedition have 
come down to us from antiquity. Apollonius of Rhodes composed his 


. four books of Argonautica in the third century B.C.; under Ves- 


pasian, Valerius Flaeeus expanded the story so as to fill twice as 
many books of Latin hexameters with a still incomplete rendering 
of the legend; and lastly, an unknown Greek writer condensed the 
whole.story into a single book of 1400 lines, presumably in the fourth 
century of our era. His epie is called the Orphic Argonautica 
because it is foisted upon Orpheus, who was one of the Argonauts; 
the events are thus supposedly narrated by 2 man who took a 
prominent part in them.1 The two later poets drew largely on the 


1 The author introduces his Argonautica to “Musaeus” and to the l 
public at large in a preface so poorly worded that the point of his dis- . 


. cussion has remained obscure. What precisely does “ Orpheus” mean to 


say about the relation between his present book and his previous 
writings? For this puzzle I shall here propose a tentative solution. 

In lines 11-46, “Orpheus” reviews all his religious writings, and 
within the framework cf this catalogue he also mentions the journeys . 
he had undertaken in the pursuit of his prophetic activities (40-5). 
The list is preceded by the remark (9-10) that he composed those works 
under the frightful goad of Bacchus and Apollo, that is, under the 
obsession of divine inspiration (ef. K. Ziegler, E.-E., XVIII, 1, col. 
1265). After the eatalogue he goes on to say (47-8) "that by now he 
has been freed from the maddening sting and that the “ gadfly ” which . 
drove him has returned to heaven, and later (103-5) he elaborates this 
statement by gr seared that his mother delivered him from roaming 
the world and from the gadfly,.and sent him home to spend the rest. 
of his days in tranquillity. Since his mother was the Muse, that is, the 
agent of divine inspiration (cf. also the use of the phrase “my mother ” 
in 252), this will mean that, once he had perfected his religious 
writings, he was released from the heaven-sent trance that forced him to 
write and travel as he had done, and he was then permitted to live a 
normal life in Thrace, Subsequently, however, Jason came to Orpheus 
and persuaded him to zake part in the Argonaut expedition (70-109) 
which is described in the present poem. Now, so he declares, he has 
decided to write this book, “ things I have never said while I was driven 
by the goad of Bacchus and Apollo » (7-10). If we take to the letter , 


‘ the assertion: “I am composing a book which (rdwep) I have never 


written before," it makes no sense; the author must rather mean: “a 
book such as (ola) I never wrote in my prophetic days.” He returns to 
the subject again in 47-9 where he says: “ Now that the gadfly has left 
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work of Apollonius, and the manner in which they used their model 
makes an interesting subject for investigation. With respect to 
Valerius, the matter has been studied by Friedrich Mehmel in a 
brilliant, dissertation (Valerius Flaccus [ Hamburg, 1934]). Com- 
paring Valerius not only with Apollonius but with other epic poets 
as well Mehmel brings out in vivid eolors the specifio manner and 
artistic aims of each writer. The book under review, which has 
likewise served as thesis for the doctorate, undertakes a similar task 
for the Orphie poet. Its preface declares that, since other scholars 
who worked on the subject (G. Dottin, J. R. Bacon, K. Hoffmann, 
J. Rosenboom) have not conducted a methcdical and complete in- 
vestigation, there is an urgent need for determining the relationship . 
between pseudo-Orpheus and Apollonius. Helmut Venzke was 
killed in the present war, and his dissertation was posthumously 
published by Ludwig Deubner. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
however, the manuscript was not ripe for publication. 

Venzke's task was not easy. By accident or a kind of contagion, 
all three Argonautica are couched in a cramped, unnatural language, 
 So-thát it is often hard to make out what the writer is trying to 

eonvey. In the matter of style, the Orphic Argonautica 1s the worst: 
Pseudo-Orpheus attempts to write in the antique epie language, but 
his knowledge of it is woefully defective. By way of vocabulary, 


' . for instance, he uses wiovvos “ trusting in" when he means “ obedient 


to,” ? and he gives the Homeric verb dAvoxdlw “to escape” the 
meaning of the Hellenistic advw “to loiter.” In addition to the 


my person and gone to heaven, you will hear such things as (sea, in 
the sense of ola) I have hidden previously." The writer seems to lay 
considerable stress on the fact that after the conclusion of his prophetic 
career-Orpheus is for the first time composing a book with different, 
that is, secular, content, 

It is not an unwarranted assumption that in the lingo of this 
writer rámep or Soca can stand for the classical ola. He uses ole: in 391 
where he ought to have written ofos; and the corresponding forms of 
oios would have been more appropriate than & in 831, or decor in 43, ócca 
in 425, óccov in 477, and česa in 905. The word otos, frequent though 
` it was in the texts he tried to imitate, is used by him only once (859). 
The colloquial Greek of his time had probably already dropped the 
word. 

No other authority mentions Orpheus’ delivery by his mother from 
inspired madness, and it is quite possible that our poet originated the 
' tale. If the interpretation we have suggested is correct, it throws light 
both on this innovation and on the purpose of the entire preface. The 
author of the Orphio Argonautica anticipated that his forgery would be 
repudiated because a worldly poem would not fit into the picture which ` 
people had of Orpheus. To obviate this, he made up a story according 
to which Orpheus continued to write, although in a different vein, after 

his career as an author of prophetic verse had come to an end. ; 
^: #QYines 265 and 707, In 42, however, the word is used correctly. 
All three lines are very similar. 

3I think it is this, “loitering,” that pseudo-Orpheus means in line 
437 with &Avekátorvres (Euuuvov). His use of the word dAvekáfwe is 
perhaps caused by a reminiscence oi Apollonius, IV, 57; both lines 
mention à cave. 
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epie phraseology, there seem to be some reminiscences from tragic 
diction; thus in 358 yeipas éperpócavres is a muddled reminiscence 
from Euripides, Medea, 4. Frequently, however, the writer lapses 
back into the colloquial Greek of his own times; thus again and 
again he has the late verb dwAdw “to stretch out," and he loosely 
uses the verb epä, Just as the modern repro, for the idea of passing 
from one place to another. His grammar, or the lack of it, is 
atrocious; he seems to believe that, the stranger the way he puts his 
words together, the more they will sound genuinely archaic. He 
may have felt, moreover, that a divine seer like Orpheus ought to 
talk differently from ordinary mortals even when teling a tale of 
adventures. In any eass, his style takes almost unbelievable liberties.® 
By way of content, we find such oddities as Orpheus “silently 
issuing from his lips a deep-droning, soundless voice" to conjure up 
Sleep who “hears” him and, obeying the call, closes the eyes of 
the dragon that guards the Golden Fleece. Despite all this, however, 


“As in 141 and 163, éewépnoev “arrived”; in 442 (cf. also 356 and 
652), eloerépnoe “ entered” (scil. the cave); and in the following line, 
mTepüv “to leave? (scil. the cave). 

€ His use of cases, prepositions, and pronouns is hair-raising. He is 
much better in the matter of tenses: but he has, for instance, three 
mistaken future tenses {two of them are rectified in part of the manu- 
script tradition) in this sentence (284): jyexdva orjoacbe kal @ repli 
TávTra pedjoet, onpavéey. (!) 6 re kev pétac (the verb is wrong but the 
tense is here correct) Émos 7566 kal épyor móvro» éemimdcoovay (!) ddikouévats 
(!) 7° éri yaiav. In fact, his diction is so consistently queer that one 
might think Greek was not his native tongue. Georges Dottin (Les 
Argonautiques d'Orphée [Paris 1930], pp. eitexxxvii) lists some of 
this writer’s peculiarities, but his observations fall necessarily far short 
of the facts, for the diction of the Orphic poet is confused and confusing 
beyond description. Take, for instance, two lines from the catalogue of 
the Argonauts, referring to Canthus: 

142: ôv 8$ potp édduacce, rédos © erélnxer dvd-yxn 
Pblabar drip Aifiógs, véorov Ó' otxoto AabdaFar. 
This couplet imitates what Apollonius had written in I, 78-81: 
Ob nip Euedrev —. 
- por rjcew Kýpwðov trérpores, cloa yap jer 
avroy duos Móyor re dajyova pavroourdwy 
wrayxGevras AcBuns évl meipacı OywOTva:. 


A comparison of the twc texts shows that Ov uoip' é0áuacce is supposed 
to mean “Destiny had condemned him to die," scil. on the expedition 
whieh is now beginning, but actually the Homeric locution (cf. IL, 
XVIII, 119; Od., XXII, 413) means “he died," that is, then and there. 
And again, the words éXos éxednker avayxn sry to convey the idea that 
Canthus was doomed, but they sound as if his life came now to an end. 
The phrase of Apollonius, AcStys évt welpace is. turned into bwép (!) 
A:Bins. The galimatias vécrov oikoto Aaféc8a: defies rational analysis; 
Homer (Od., IX, 97) has the phrase véerov Aa08ec0ai, and d%xoto seems to 
stand for oikóvóe. 

? Possibly his metre is likewise licentious, but whenever a verse is 
faulty we have no means of knowing whether the tradition or the author 
is responsible for it. A text in which any anomaly may have to be 
tolerated eannot be-properly edited. 

"Lines 10021f. The parallel might have been mentioned in Venzke's 
footnote on otya éxékAero, 702 (note 145 on p. 87). 
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the poem is not wholly bad. The wording hes sometimes an arresting E 


turn. The author says, for instance, with a bold but engaging phrase 
that Medea, in her infatuation for Jason, threw away ydpov eùńvopa 
Ovuóy (“the thought of marrying a gocd man").?, There are 
picturesque traits in the narrative, like that of the musical Centaur 
who, amazed that all living nature around his cave was spellbound 


by the song of Orpheus, “again and again waved his hand from ` 


the wrist and pawed the ground, with his hoofs” (440-1).? 
One would think that, first of all, the partieular style and 
manner of pseudo-Orpheus ought to be studied anew in order to 


' establish a firm: basis on which to build up a comparison with 


Apollonius. The peculiar character of the Orphic writer is probably 
most apparent in the last section (802-1376) where the poet com- 
pletely detaches himself from Apollonius But Venzke all but 
ignores the last section of the Orphic Argonautica which covers 
nearly two fifths of the whole, and concentzates on that part where 
pseudo-Orpheus follows Apollonius. And not even here does Venzke 
display any interest in the individuality of his author or, for that 
matter, in the individuality of Apollonius. He seems only to'be 
aware that one writer imitates, but not quite duplicates, the work of 
some other writer. The categories under which he deals with litera- 
ture are limited in the extreme, and the laek of any broader views 
makes his book dry and colorless. This is in sharp contrast to 
Mehmel’s inspiring essay on a closely related subject? an essay 


' which seems to have escaped Venzke’s notice. 


The bulk of Venzke’s dissertation (pp. 24-108) consists of a com- 
parison, passage by passage, between pseudo-Orpheus and Apol- 
lonius. Agreements and discrepancies are listed with respect to the 


expressions used; to the facts of the story; to the order in which | 


the events are narrated; and to expansion, contraction, omission or 
alteration of details. Where pseudo-Orpheus gives a different 
version of the legend, other possible sources are noted.!? It was 
advisable, of course, to carry through such a comparison between 
the two texts, but there was no need to reproduce it in full.1? A 


8 Line 885. Guyés is. the wrong word for “thought,” but the use of 


evnvopa at the side of yauewr conforms with the best tradition of elevated . 


tragic style. Dottin (see note 5 sepra) has missed the meaning of 
evnvopa, ' . 

? Liddell and Seott quote two examples from Lucian which show that 
€mue(ew THY xeipa was a gesture of approval and applause. Thus 
Venzke is wrong when he says that the Centaur beat the time with 
his hand (p. 613. ; 

7? Compare, for instance, the treatment of the Cyzicus episode: by 
Venzke (pp. 68-9) with that by Mehmel (Valerius Flaccus, pp. 32-3). 

*+ Pseudo-Orpheus evidently had his head crammed with phrases which 
he had read somewhere in Apollonius’ Argonautica, and verbal 
reminiscences from his model would offer themselves freely to his pen 
as he was setting down line after line of his cwn poem. , © 

1? Venzke deserves credit for calling attention to certain coincidences 


" with Valerius Flaccus; for a list of these see the index on p. 112. 


1$ And yet the treatment'is not complete. Lines 355-75 are disre- 
garded, although they contain at least one -mitation (365 resembles 
Apollonius, I, 542). Another defect is that imitations from Homer, 
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few examples would have been aic to illustrate the well- 
known and obvious fact that pseudo-Orpheus follows his model 
sometimes very closely and at other times less accurately.1* As it 
is, many of Venzke’s observations are pointless or repetitious, and 
the general results are meager.5 Naturally, the discussion of such 
sections where pseudo-Orpheus is more or less ai variance with his 


model proves more substantial than the treatment of passages where- 


the later writer merely repeats his predecessor’s story. Readings of 
the Orphic text are often diseussed but Venzke shows himself in- 
experienced in matters of textual criticism. Much space is given to 
the geographieal errors of which the Orphie poet is guilty. When-. 
ever he is at fault while his model offered more correct inforniation, 
we are at a loss rationally to explain the change for the worse. 
Venzke seems to be right when he insists that pseudo-Orpheus is 
cavalier in his geography to the point of constructing a “ Phan- 
tasiegegend " (p. 100). 

On p..45 Venzke defends an improbable reading of the Orphie 
text, and rejects a plausible emendation,*® with the assumption that 
the author “sich absichtlich unklar ausgedrückt hat, um die Benut- 
zung von Apollonios zu verschleiern.” " On yp. 103, on the other 
hand, we find the opposite contention: “Es ist, als wollte O 
(= pseudo-Orpheus) am Schluss dieser von Apollonios so stark 
abweichenden Partie mit Absicht noch einmal deutlieh an seine 
Vorlage anklingen." 38 The book is concluded with a short “ Sum- 


aiter one general reference to them (p. 25), are entirely lost sight of. 
Thus we are not reminded, on p. 56, that one of tae lines quoted (446) 
is borrowed from-Homer (0d., XVI, 15). 

14 The examples could be so selected that the typical features were 
all represented, and for each feature parallels from other passages could 
have been added.: 

15 That Orpheus is given a more prominent róle than he had in 
Apollonius is neither a new nor a startling discovery. One of the more 
positive results is that pseudo-Orpheus often changes the time of the 
day for an incident to happen. For Venzke’s idea of the general 
character of the imitation see infra. On pp. 9-11, Venzke has some, 
good observations on the use by pseudo-Orpheus of the first person 

lural. 

E 18 [n 189 an Argonaut is said to have been born i Antianira &ufpóctor 
rapa xeUua, but the name of the river is required. Heringa emended 
áuBpóciov to 'Aujpócov, because Apollonius says in I, 54 that another 
Argonaut was born én’ 'Au$póccoio pogci» and mentions two lines later 
` Antianira as the mother of two Argonauts. The scholium b on Apol- 
lonius, I, 54-55 says that Amphrysus was also called "Augpveaos, which 
form is still closer to áufpóctor. 

17 Cf. also, on p. 99, “ absichtlich unklar," and, on p. 110 (see below), 
* Verdunkelung der Darstellung des Apollonios. » Georges Dottin (op. 
cit., p. lv) had said exactly the same: “ Sur beaucoup de points Orphée 
wa fait que reprendre le texte d'Apollonios en Vobscurcissant .. ." 
“Tout se passe comme si Orphée avait utilisé le poème d’Apollonios 
avec la préoccupation de ne pas être taxé de plagiat.” 

18 Both assumptions are combined on p. 13: "(Pseudo-Orpheus) kom- 
poniert häufig bis in kleine Einzelheiten parallel? seinem Vorbild, wie 
um auf die Ahnlichkeit aufmerksam zu machen, bringt dann aber "doch 
wieder andere Nuancen hinein, wie um zu zeigen: es ist doch nicht 
dasselbe." 
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mary (pp. 109-11) which surprises the reader ‘with a new theory. 
Venzke suggests here (p.110), without further elaboration, that 
pseudo-Orpheus “ en Werke durch die Umarbeitung der allseits 
bekannten Argonautika des Apollonios dea Stempel der Echtheit 
und Altertiimlichkeit geben wollte. Das, was in Wirkliehkeit eine 
Verdunkelung der Darstellung des Apollonios ist, sollte man für die 
Ursage und ältere Darstellung halten, die cer Alexandriner benutzt 


und deren unklare geographisehe Vorstellungen er anf Grund der. 


inzwisehen erworbenen Kenntnisse korrigiert haben sollte.” This con- . 
tention contradicts itself; the term “inckoate legend” (Ursage) 
conflicts with the notion of the poem’s authenticity (Echtheit) -as 
the work of ons of the voyagers. The Argcnaut who put into verse 
the original log book, so to spesk, of the Argo ought to have known 
better than anyone else whether the eastbound vessel had first sailed 
past the mouth of the Halys (limes 736-37) and subsequently past 
the “elbow of Sinope” (line 754) or rather in the reverse order 
(see Venzke, pp. 94-6). When pseudo-Orpheus mixes up the cor- 
rect geographical statements of his source (cf. Apollonius, ITI, 946 
and 963), this is probably due to mere carelessness and indifference, 


. and we do not have to look for an ulterior motive. 


- Venzke's book, then, which is neither solid nor sparkling, makes 
little progress towards answering the question it poses. But it still 
remains to be seen whether a more adequate approach will reach 
any spectacular new results. If pseudo-Orpheus were a normal 
writer, the nature of his imitation could 5e properly determined, 
with some significant features showing up in salient relief. But his 
diction and his entire artistic character are irrational and capricious. 
Perhaps this is one good reason why today, 140 years after his 
indebtedness to Apollonius was established, the way in which -he 
Pe ERE his source material has not yet been described i in a satisfactory . 
ashion.!? 


HERMANN FRANKEL. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. x 


M. L. W. LarsrNER and H. H. Kina, A Hand-List of Bede Manu- 
scripts. Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 1943. Pp. x 1-168. $3.00. 
One of the pressing desiderata in the general field of patristie 


scholarship for many years has been the determination of what is | 
genuine and what is spurious in the writings of the more significant 


‘among the Lati fathers of the early Middle Ages. Among these 


the Venerable Bede has quite properly received more attention than 


. any other pre-Carolingian father save Augustine of Hippo. The 
universality of his genius, the breadth of his learning, his modern 


and eritieal spirit, and the steady persistenee of his influence through 
the centuries fully justify Manitius’ judgment of him as “ der’ be- 
deutendste Gelehrte des früheren Mittelalters." But his very renown 
has made no little trouble for modern schclars. Great numbers of 


"works, probably mouniing into the hundreds, have been aseribed to 


him, either by eareless ànd undiseriminating, sopyists or by poetasters 


1? The recent article on the Orphic T by Keydell, R.-E., 


, XVIII, 2, cols. 1333 ff., was not available to me. 
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or theologasters who wanted their works to have a dissemination 
their worth would not of itself ensure. Thus the modern scholar, 
trying to build a picture of the true Bede, is incredibly confused 
and‘hampered by the mass of material assigned tc him in manuscripts - 
and in all the editions from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. 
It is enough to diseourage even the most hardy soul. 

Professor Laistner has been, for many vears.now, the leading stu- 
dent of Bede, and we are indebted to his researches for many notable 
eontributions to our knowledge of the venerable Northumbrian's life 
and works. Following upon his recent edition of the Expositio 
Actuum Apostolorum et Retractatio (1939), a masterly example of 
what a critical edition should be, he has now, with the assistance of 
Dr. King of the Cornell Library staff, laid all students of patristie 
theology and learning further under his debt by this most useful 
Hand-Inst. Henceforth we have a clear picture of the transmission | 
of the indubitably authentic works of Bede. The elimination of 
dubia and spuria was made the more necessary by the fact that the 
most recent publication of the opera omnia of Bede, in Migne’s 


" Patrologia Latina, was bad on'a monumental scale, and included - 


more spuria than any previous edition. Laistner has quite simply 
and effectively gone to the root of the problem and taken as a 
criterion for authenticity Bede’s own list of his works, in Book V, 
chap. 24 of the Historia Ecclesiastica. He finds it necessary to go 
outside of this list in only a very few cases of works which Bede. 
may not yet have written by the time he compiled his list, 731, or 
may have neglected to mention for some reason or other. 

In his Introduction Laistner studies the spread of manuscript 


copies of the various works, both as to date and place of writing. 


By far the greatest number of copies of works of Bede in any 
single century were written in the twelfth.century, but there was 
a surprising revival of interest in Bede in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Laistner admits puzzlement at this renewal of interest 
in Bede, both as a biblical commentator and as a historian, and I 
must admit a similar mability to explain it. To put this fact into 
its proper perspective, however, a comparative study of manuscript 
tradition for Augustine, Jerome, Gregory, Isidore, Alcuin, Anselm, - 
Bernard of Clairvaux, and Peter the Lombard would have to be 
undertaken. A composite tabulation of datable manuscript copies 
of works of these authors might yield interesting results. As to place 
of writing, it is not surprising that so many are of English prove- 
nance, but rather that so many are definitely Continental. 

The authors are modest in their claims for completeness, pointing 
out that they have consulted only the printed catalogues of manu- 
script collections to be.found in the Cornell library, but on the 
evidence of this book one is moved to the comment that it must be 
a delight to work with the Cornell collection of manuscript catalogues. 
Manuscripts from over 230 collections are cited. 

It is difficult to add anything to the "ist so carefully ‘compiled, 
but a few details are offered. Erlangen, Universitátsbibliothek MS 


. 67, saec. XII, is the copy referred to by Laistner, p. 39, without 


signature, containing the comment on Esdras and Nehemiah; MS 
78 of the same collection, saec. XII, contains, ff. 19-129, the comment 
on the Catholie Epistles; MS 147, saec. XII, contains, df. 2b-722, the- 
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text of the Martyrologium ascribed to Bede in Migne, though how 
pure the text may be is not indicated in Hischer’s catalogue; MS 231, 
saec. XII, contains the De locis sanctis. | Tke De templo Salomonis 
is found in Leipzig, Stadtbibliothek 166, saec. XII, if. 120»-1675,. . 
The indication of “MS 27” of the Domkapitel Library of Prague 

(p. 101) does not correspond to the present signature. MS G 27, 
no. 1020 in Podlaha’s catalogue, which contains this work of Bede, i 
is at present in the library of the Strahov Monastery in Prague. 

The De tabernaculo is found in the Prague Shapter Library (Dom- 
kapitel or Knihovna metropolitní kapitoly) MS 248 (A 143), saec. 

XIII, ff. 1*-133*, and in the Prague National Museum, MS 3676 
(XVI C 13), saec. XIV, ff. 1709-236°. Only manuscripts containing 
all or substantial parts of the 50 genuine Homiliae are listed by 
Laistner. Copies of single homilies, even if genuine, are not listed. 
In view of the appalling number of homiliaria current in the Middle 
Ages, which were made up of homilies lifted from various church 
fathers, the decision to simplify the listing can only be praised. 


`` Furthermore, most of the homilies generally listed as Bede's in these 
_ homiliaria may be assumed to be spurious. But an oeeasional ex- 


P 


ception may be noted. In the National Museum in Prague, MS 3344 
(XIII E 10), saec. XIV, contains, ff. 335-1405, a collection of homilies 
ascribed to Bede, some "of which are certainly genuine, though how 
many I cannot now say. The same is true of MS 3293 (XIII B 7), 
saec, XIV, o? the same oolleetion. The first homily in this collection is 
No. IV of the second group of 25. homilies. But, as Laistner 
remarks, the tedious disentanglement of the genuine from the 
spurious in these and numerous other late copies would yield little 
textual profit. 

As to the various Cheltenham and Middlehill manuscripts (e. g. 
Laistner, pp. 32, 51, 91, 103), it is not certain that they still form 
part of the collection now at Cheltenham. Phillipps manuscripts 
have a disconcerting way of not being available at Cheltenham and 
then reappearing in some bookseller's catalogue or in some library. 
It is more usual, I believe, to refer to the 4 Script. eccles. lat." 
(pp. 22, 152, 159, ete.) under “ Canonici,” of which larger collection 
they form a part. Several collections, whieh do not appear in 
Laistner’s list might, when the opportunity cffers, be profitably eon- 
sulted, e.g. Biblioteca nazionale at Florence, San Mareo at Venice, 
San Antonio at Padua, Biblioteca universitaria at Pavia, Biblioteca 
Malatestiana at Cesena, the Cabildo at Toledo (though I am not 
sure how much of this library was destroyed in the eivil war), the 
Colombina at Seville, the Stadtbibliothek at Nürnberg, the Hospital: 
at Kues. Other uneatalogued collections may be expected eventually 
to yield some valuable copies of works of Bede, though the chances 


‘of finding any. early manuscripts hitherto unnoticed are slight. It 


may be hoped, furthermore, that some iof the *untraced" manu- 
scripts may turn up in the hitherto uncatalogued * Additional ” 
manuscripts at the British Museum, Cambridge University Library, 
or the Bodleian at Oxford. At all events this hand-list makes the 
work of other workers in the field relatively simple. We could wish 
for parallel works for the other patres ef doctores ecclesiae as 
expertly conceived and executed. ed 


| S. Harrison THOMSON. 
UNIVERSITY of COLORADO. 
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CHARLES EpwARD Surra. Tiberius and the Roman Empire. ‘Louisi- 
ana State Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. vit 281. $2.75. 


This book marks a retreat from the advanced positions of modern 
historical scholarship. If it were only topheavy with Tacitus, that 
would be understandable, for Tacitus, since he was well informed 
and honest, is and always will be indispensable. But to adopt for | 
his own pattern, as Professor Smith has done, that amazing com- 
pound of selection, organization, and interpretation of the historical 
material which Tacitus believed to be the true history of Imperial 
Rome, is something else again. Modern historians are with slight 
exception unanimous in recognizing that Tacitus has done less than 
justice to Tiberius, and that his underlying conception of the Princi- 
pate is at variance with public opinion in the provinces and the 
judgment of the middle class in Italy. 

, The extent of the author's reliance upon Tacitus may be seen from 
the number of footnotes which monotonously begin by acknowledging 
the Annals: 42 out of 45 in Chap. IT; 59 out of 64 in Chap. IIL; 
50 out of 68 in Chap. VIII; 80 out of the first 91 in Chap. IX; 64° 
out of 88 in Chap. X. All.of this means thet ‘Tiberius and the 
Roman Empire tells us what Tacitus thought of Tiberius, but it 
does not tell us what modern historical investigation has discovered 
about him,—or about Tacitus himself. , > 

To put the case in another form, let us look at one or two typical 
ehapters. Chap. III, * The German Campaigns,” follows Tacitus’ 
account day by day and step by step with all the confusion and 
vagueness that characterize that account. Chap. IX, “ War and 
. Peace in the Provinces," deals with those tangential events and those 
‘ particular turns and twists of politics or administration that caught 
Tacitus’ eye. Little Tacfarinas is assigned nine pages abounding in 
such descriptions as “ The legion was posted in the center of the 
Roman line and was flanked by the auxiliary infantry and cavalry ” 
(p. 181). Or “ [The enemy’s] cavalry were unable to form, since . 
most of the horses still were tethered in distant pasturages; the | 
infantry likewise were disordered as the Roman attack developed ” 
(p. 189). There was of course an intimate connection between the ` 
revolt and the cadastre, ordered by Tiberius after its suppression, 
but the author of Tiberius and the Roman Empire does not seem 
to be aware of such prosaic things as land surveys. He does not 
bother even with the eausss of the revolt. The handling of the 
problem of Thrace, Parthia, and Cappadocia is inadequate and 
superfieial. Then follow two pages on relief of publie distress and 
. on rights of asylum, but’not one word on the activities of Roman 
bankers, merchants, and colonists, on the opportunities for employ- 
ment in the Imperial military and civil services opened up to the 
natives, or the splendid achievements in urbanization, or the ex- 
pansion of Roman culture; or the creation of a prosperous provincial 
economy. Three short paragraphs on building activity, gathered 
from documents (the secondary sourees from which they seem to be 
mostly derived should have been acknowledged in all cases), and 
tacked on at the end of the chapter, emphasize by contrast Tacitus’ . 
monopoly on the author's sense of historical values. This is all about 
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the provinees. And yet it was six or seven decades ago that Mommsen 
wrote that the history of the. Imperial period "is to be sought and 
to be found "^in the towns and plantations of Afriea, the homes of 
the wine-dressers on the Moselle, ete. In keeping with the antiquated 
character of this study, the hoary work of W. T. Arnold, The Roman 
System. of Provincial Administration, is referred to, but G. H. 
Stevenson, Roman Provincial Administration till the Age of the 
_Antonines (Oxford, 1939), ignored. 

Tiberius and the Roman Empire, then, marks no progress in the 
modern historiography of Imperial Rome: Thirteen years ago Marsh 
published The Reign of Tiberius, a work fundamentally defective 
in that ib was based on the literary sources alone, chiefly. Tacitus. 
And now comes a study four-fifths of which (or eight chapters out of 
eleven and nearly 180 pages out of 256) is Tacitus re-edited. As 
if we did not already have the two excellent translations by Ramsay 
and Jackson, and as if raodern seholarship were not three centuries 
ahead of Le Nain de Tillemont and one in advance of Merivale. 

Instead of carving a new design from the wealth of material 
recently brought out by British and European scholars, Tiberius 
and the Roman Empire repeats this cobwebbed, stereotyped scheme: 
“The Mutiny of A. D. 14” (Chap. IT) ; e The German Campaigns H 
(Chap. III); “ Germanieus-in the Bast ? | i^ IV); * The Trial 
of Piso” (Chap. V); “Sejanus” (Chap: VI); * The Retirement to 
Capri and the Fall of Sejanus” (Chap. VII): “Lése Majesté 
Proseeutions under Tiberius" (Chap. VIII); ; * War and Peace in 
the Provinces” (Chap. IX). Is it too much to- hope that whoever 
in the future writes the next book on Tiberius will reduce this drivel 
. into one short chapter? Surely we have had enough of this picayune 
narration of factional, family, and personal intrigue that passes for 
Roman History. We are impatiently waiting for something more 
significant, something more nearly representative of the undying 
record the Empire of Tiberius wrote on the face of three continents. 

We are not content to know which aristocrat was general and why; 
we want to know something about the racial and social origin of 
the common soldier and sailor, and about their influence on the 
frontier or the coast where they served and the country where they 
. settled as veterans. We are not unmindful of the importance of the 
identity or eareer of a governor, but we are interested also in the 
identity and career o? the imperial procurators and other civil 
servants who had so vital a róle in the economie life of the provinees. 
They and the people from every walk lof life among whom they 
worked—they more than the office-holding or office-seeking nobility 
in whose careers Tacitus and Smith. are interested—made ‘up the 
Roman Empire. And the policies of |Tiberius affected them at 
every turn. The reeord of their aspirations and aeeomplishments and 
the story of the imperial poliey are written in the monuments, 
inseriptions, papyri, coins, books, and laws that have survived, and 
in the life of the spirit, the cults, the mores and institutions which 
happily. can be traced by the trained historian. But one must sweat 
- and toil to bring this record out. It is easier to follow Tacitus. 

In matters of detail Smith ean depart from Tacitus. Several 


instances could be cited, and usually E rest on good judgment. 
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His eonelusions, however, would’ inspire more confidence if they 
had been arrived at, not by rule of thumb, but by checking one 
fact against another, or one writer against another writer, or a 
literary against a documentary source, or at any rate by revealing 
the processes of his reasoning or the ultimate basis of each judgment. 
But, even at its best, the piecemeal approach is madequate; the 
only valid method is to analyze and evaluate from its roots up the 
basic conception Tacitus had of both Tiberius and the Principate. 
The absence of this indispensable treatment is underlined among 
other things by the silence about Jerome’s initial study on this 
subject, “The Tacitean Tiberius. A Study in Historiographical 
Method,” Class. Phil., VIE (1912), pp. 265-92. Velleius Paterculus 
is of course cited, but the problem of the well-known antithesis 
between him and Tacitus is nowhere hinted at. Nor is there any 
inkling of the existence of the studies of Burmeister, Faust, Goeke, 
Miinzer, and Raff on Velleius, not even of W. Schafer’s Tiberius 
und seine Zeit wm Lichte der Tradition des Velleius Paterculus 
(Halle, 1912), or of J. Sehwab's Leben und Charakter des Tiberius 
Claudius Nero nach Velleius und Tacitus bis zum Jahre 29 n. Chr. 
(Progr. Teschen a, E. Staats-Ober-Realgymn., 1912). 

Chap. X, on the Senate and the Administration of Italy, is the 
most satisfactory. It might have been strengthened if it had ineluded 
certain materials dissipated elsewhere,.e.g., the evidence that 
Tiberius desired to place more responsibility in the hands of the 
Fathers (p. 185). But the sample or anecdotal treatment, good as 
far as it goes, is inconclusive and pointless unless it be underpinned 
by an evaluation of the factors that gave shape and being to each 
separate measure, to each individual attitude and reaction, to each 
scene of that tense drama Tacitus unrolls with such skill. Such 
factors, to name only the. most obvious, were the Emperor’s profound 
knowledge of men, experience in administration, and philosophy of 
government; the ever-widening intérests and ambitions of the Im- 
perial Party; the dynamics of the Imperial bureaucracy; and the 
social forces responsible for the problems in business, religion, the 
family, the structure of the ruling class, and the composition of the 
urban proletariat. 

The chapter on Economie Conditions (eleventh and last) is a com- . 
pilation of a few bare facts. Since it makes no attempt to dig into ` 
those treasure houses of information represented by epigraphy, 


X numismaüties, and papyrology, it fails to introduce any item not. 


known before or to shed new light on old problems. It takes into 
account one inscription only (C.J. L., X, 7489), but that inscription 
is picked up in a recent secondary work (p. 250, n. 167). Ten or 
twelve references to Mattingly, Roman Coins, and Coins of the 
Roman Empire in the British Museum, Vol. I, make it clear that, 
while utilizing a few data of a general numismatic character, Smith | 
does not bother to examine any of the hundreds of issues minted 
during the reign of Tiberius. The principal weakness of the author's 
approach to the problem of economic conditions is, as in the problem . 
of the Senate, his unconeern with the reasons why certain measures 
were taken, his unawareness that, unless he can get at the underlying 
policy, the isolated eeonomie. facts of which he speaks have searcely 
any meaning in themselves or any interest for us. 


+ 
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The Index itself reveals the serious gaps of this book. So many 


‘of the subjects and problems with which modern students of, the 
Roman Empire have grown familiar are|not listed. For example, 


one will search in vain for Army, Legions, Legionaries, Auxilia; or 
Military Policy; Navy cr Fleet; Freedmen or Slaves; Civil Service, | 


‘Secretariat, or Chancery; Patrimonium, Prozurators, Aerariwm, or 


Treasury ; Collegium or "Colle mia: Banking or Money; Cives, Civitas, 
Citizenship, Franchise, Enfranchisement, (C.I.L. V, 5050, and 
XIII, 1668 are nowhere mentioned), Latini, Latim Tuniani, Ius Latii, 


' or Peregrini; Cults, Mystery Cults, Oriental Religions, Worsbip; 
‘Ruler Worship, Emperor Worship, Deification, Apotheosis, -or 
' Damnatio Memoriae; Lex Papia Poppaea or Social Policy; Frontier, 
Olient Kings, or Vassal States. 


One might expect a reference to Jesus or Pontius Pilate especially 


after the publication of Papin? s article, * IL Cesare della Crocifis- 


sione," Nuova Antologia, SCCLXXI (1934), >p. 40-56. There is no 


, mention either of Art, Letters, Philosophy, or Law, although the 


= 


title of this book suggests that the Empire i 1s an objeet of study as 


| much as Tiberius himself, and the author presents his work a$ 


‘a general history of the reign ? (p. ii). |Daza for some fascinating 
pages on the artistic and intellectual life at the time of Tiberius are 
fortunately available. ‘On the Emperor's artistic tastes, for example, 
Carcopino has something -to say in “ Attideia, " Mél. Arch. Hist., 
XL (1923), pp. 267-89. On his attitude towards a certain industrial 
invention there is Petronius, Sat., 51; Pliny, N.H. XXXVI, 66; 
Dio, LVII, 21, 7. On his liberality to artists and men of letters we 
have again Dio, LVII, 21, 6; Tacitus, Ann.) III, 49, 1; and Suetonius, 
Tib. 42, 2. There is surely no need for récalling the Vienna Cameo, 


' or the Grand Camée de France, or other well known monuments of 


the period. But all this material’ is unknown to Smith. 

Although there is a reference to astrologers (p. 272), the only 
information is the statement that “ astrologers and magicians were 
banished from italy ” (p. 172), and that Alemilia Lepida was charged 
with making “ contacts with astrologers in order to work evil on 
the imperial house” (p.173). Nothing; else on this social phe- 
nomenon so characteristic of the climate of superstition, idleness, and 


mischief in the Early Empire, so characteristic too of the immigra- 


tion, underworld, and underground problems facing the City of 


, Rome. 


In spite of a referenc2 (p. 21, n. 42) to Restovtzeff, * L'empereur 


 Tibére et le culte impérial” Rev. Hist., CLXIII (1930), the 


problem of Emperor worship is completely neglected. Gythium is 
mentioned only to show that the third day of an unspecified annual 
festival there was devoted to honoring Livia. Needless to say, there 
are no other references to the large set of problems raised by the 
Gythium inscription or the several studies dealing with them, for 
example: S. B. Kougéas, in ‘EAAnvixd, I (1928), pp. 7-44 and 152-7; 
H. Seyrig, “Inscriptions de Gythion," Rev. Arch., ser. V, XXX 


. (1929), pp. 84-106; E. Kornemann, * Neue Dokumente zum lakon- 


ischen Kae kili; zi Abhandl. der Schles, Ges. für vüterlündische ` 
Cultur, I (1929); R. Herzog's critique of Kornemann in Zeitschr. 
d. Savigny-Stiftung, L (1930), pp. 628- 33; L. Wenger, “ Griechische 
Insehriften zum Kaiserkult und zum ‘Grebrecht, » ibid, XLIX 
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(1929) j pp. 308-44, ^ mention only de earlier ne ; or the 
bibliographical article by M. A. Levi, “ Culto imperiale e genesi della ~ 
monarchia augustea,” Riv. Stor. Ital., ser. V, IIT (1938), pp. 1-13. ` 

As a matter of fact a close examination of the bibliography reveals 


“that the author's claim that he “is not unfamiliar with the literature 


on Tiberius’ reign" (p. ili), is not borne out by the evidence. Far’. 
too many essential works have been ignored, for example: J. C. 
Tarver, Tiberius the Tyrant (London, 1902); A. H. Krappe, 
“Tiberius and Thrasyllus,” A. J. P., XLVIII (1927), pp. 359-66 
(a significant omission since the author mentions astrologers and 
magicians); F. B. Marsh, “Tiberius and the Development of the 
Early Empire,” C. J., XXIV (1928-1929), pp. 14-27; K. Seott, “ The 
Diritas of Tiberius,” A. J. P., LIII (1932), pp. 189- 51; G. Pellegrino, 
In difesa di Tiberio (Padua, 1933); E. Ciaceri, Tiberio, successore di 
Augusto (Milan, 1934); J. P. V. D. Balsdon, The Emperor Gaius 
(Caligula) (Oxford, 1934) ; R. S. Rogers, Criminal Trials and 
Criminal Legislation under Tiberius (Middletown, Conn., 1935 
[ American Philological Association, Philological Monographs, VI]); 


or J. H. Thiel, “Kaiser Tiberius. Ein Beitrag zum Verständnis- 


seiner Persönlichkeit, ” Mnemos., ser. III, II (1935), pp. 245-70; 
III (1935-1936), pp. 177-218; IV (1936- 1937 ), pp. 17-42. 

We have seen that a ‘whole chapter is devoted to the German 
campaigns. Yet no notice is taken of such old landmarks as D. 
Detlefsen, ^ Ueber des älteren Plinius Geschichte seiner Zeit und ihr . 
Verhältnis zum Tacitus,” Philol, XXXIV (1876), pp. 40-9, or F. 
Münzer, “Die Quellen - : des Tacitus für die Germanenkriege,” 
Bonner Jahrbücher, XIV (1899), or of the newer studies by R. B. 
Motzo, *I libri della guerra di Germania di Aufidio Basso,” Studi 
Cagliaritani di Storia e Filologia, I (Cagliari, 1927); or F. A. Marx, 
* Die Quellen, der Germanenkriege bei Tacitus und Dio," Klio, XX VI 
(1933), pp. 323-9, and “ Aufidius Bassus," ibid., XXIX (1936), pp: 
94-101. i: 


-The Rumanian D. M. Pippidi has long been interested in Tiberius, _ 


but none of his contributions has been taken into aeeount, neither 
his reviews of Marsh's Reign of Tiberius (Rev. Ét. Lat., X [1932], 
pp. 282-7), or of Ci&eexií's Tiberio successore (ibid., XII [1934], 

p. 467-71), or of Pellegrino's In difesa (Revista Clasica [ Bucha- 
rest], 1934-1935, pp. ab ff.) ; nor his articles, “ Tibére et Arruntius,” 
Atheneum (Jassy) : I (1935), pp. 1-8, and “Tacite et Tibère,” 
Ephemeris Dacoromana (Rome), VIII (1938) , pp. 1-68 (Tacitus 
Tiberius is not an historical, but a literary and romantic creation),. 
nor any of his excellent studies on Emperor worship, some of which, 
like “ Notes sur le culte impérial (Tac. Ann., I, 78),” Revista Clasica, 
1930, pp. 25-35, and * La date de l'Ara Numinis Augusti de Rome,” 
Rev, it Lat., XI (1933), pp. 435-56, give considerable attention to 
Tiberius. 

‘Not very long ago S. J. De Laet published a survey of literature 
on Tiberius for the period 1914-1937, * Hedendaagsehe Stroomingen 
in de Studie der Gesehiedenis van Keizer Tiberius (1914/1987) ,” 
L Antiquité Classique, VII (1938), pp. 93-104 and 333-42. Although 
by no means exhaustive, since its character is highly selective and . 
its interest practically limited to problems handed down from the 
literary sources, if is nonetheless fundamental for any modern treat- 
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ment of Tiberius. Yet it has been —I( just as mueh as the 
earlier bibliography by M. Fluss, “Bericht über die Literatur zur - 
Geschichte der rómischen Kaiserzeit von Tiberius bis auf Diocletian 
(14-284 n. Chr.) aus den Jahren 1894-1913," Bursian's J ahresbericht, 
CLXXXIX (1921), pp. 53-117. Of recent works, not included in 
De Laet’s bibliography, or published after -is appearance, I have 
looked in vain for the following in Smith :|M. P. Charlesworth, “ The 
Virtues of a Roman Emperor: Propagande and the Creation of ` 
Belief,” The Raleigh Lecture on History! 1937, Proceedings of the 
- British Academy, XXIII (1937), pp. 105- 133; Lily Ross Taylor, 
“ Tiberius’ Ovatio and the Ara Numinis Augusti” A. J. P., LVIII 
_ (1937), pp. 185-93; F. A. Marx, “Der Prozess des Historikers 
Cremutius Cordus, "' Das Gymnasium, XLVIII (1937), pp. 140-5, 
and “Tacitus und die Literatur der exitus illustrium virorum," 
Philol, XCII (1937-1938), pp. 83-103 (a strange omission—these . 
two studies—in a book which has sixteen pages on prosecutions) ; 
Pippidi’s “ Tacite et Tibére," already menticned; L. Banal, Cesare 
Germanico (Turin, 1938); A. Neppi Modona‘s sympathetic study of 
the Emperors eastern poliey in Atti del IV Congresso Nazionale 
degli Studi koman (Rome, Istituto di Studi Romani, 1938); C. V. 
. Sutherland, 5 Two ‘ Virtues’ of Tiberius: A Numismatic Contribu- 
tion to the History of his Reign," J. R. S. ‚XXVIII (1938), pp. 129- 
40; H. Lohrisch, Fom Sieg der. Sugambrer bis zu Armins Befrei- 
ungstat, and Von den Feldzügen des Germanicus bis zur Batavererhe- 
bung: (Leipzig, 1938), whieh should find |their proper place in the 
chapter on the ‘German campaigns; B. Saria, € Emona als Standlager 
der Legio XV Apollinaris" in Laurede -Aquincenses Memoriae 
Valentin? Kuzsinszky Dicatae, I — Dissertatzones Pannonicae, Ser. 
II, No. 10 (Budapest, 1938), pp. 245-55 (Tiberius made that town 
a. colonia upon the transfer of the legion to Carnuntum); and J. 
Szilágyi's study of the garrison at Aquincum under Tiberius, “ Die 
römische Okkupation von Aquincum,” ibid. 5p. 287-311. It would 
not perhaps be fair to expect in a work published in September, 
1942 the inclusion of W. Allen, Jr., * The Folitical Atmosphere of 
the Reign of Tiberius," Trans. Am. Phil, As3., LXXII (1941), pp. 
1-25. But why not A. E. Pappano, ‘ ‘ Agrispa Postumus,” Class. 
Phil, XXXVI (1941), pp. 30-45; or C. G. Starr, Jr., The Roman 
Imperial Navy, 81 B. C.-A. D. 324 (Ithaca, N. Y. , 1941) , which has 
very Important material? | 
_ This considerable body of literature some of which is of real and 
lasting merit eannot be waved aside with the statement: “Not all 
recent views and interpretations have been accepted . . . simply 
because they happen to be challenging or navel” (p. iii). Eager 
students would have been grateful if the autkor of Tiberius and the 
Roman Empire had showed which of these witnesses 1s specious 
and why. There 1s another angle to this proolem. Reiterating that 
he “has attempted to avoid the mistake of considering the last word 
as necessarily tke true one," the author announces that he “has 
endeavored to present an account of the reign which to him seems 
` most closely to approximate the truth” (pp. tii-iv). The account is 
_~ there all righ®, but the criteria for selecting it, and the reasons why 
' it appr oximates the truth, have escaped this reviewer. 
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Careless or downright inaccurate statements in Tiberius and ‘the 
Roman Empire are many. The phrase that in 27 B. C. Octavian 
intended “ to renounce all powers except those normally vested in the. . 
consulship ” (p. 2) is misleading.- To cite one example only, he had 
no-intention of giving up the tribunicia potestas, an office which had 
no relation whatever to the consulship. Equally misleading .is the 
statement that in “a second abdication.ceremony in 23 B. C." (but 
is abdication the right word?) he “ received investment with tribuni- 


. cian powers” (p..3). These powers had been originally received in 


36 B. C. and never resigned, but nowhere does. Smith recall it, nor 
does he speeifysjust what it was that happened in 23 B.C. Ger- 
manieus was not the son of Drusus and Agrippina (p. 10), but the 
son of Drusus and Antonia Minor. Tiberius did not withdraw ‘to 
Rhodes “to avoid the impossible situation created by the births of © 
Gaius and Lucius” (p. 29). These. gentlamen were born in 20 
B.C. and 17 B.C. respectively while Tiberius’ self-imposed exile 
took place in 6 B.C. Q. Junius Blaesus had not “served as 


‘governor of Sicily and as consul” (p. 37, n- 2), but as consul first 
. &nd governor next. There never was any danger of the infant 


Caligula falling “into the hands of the Gauls” (p:52) who were 
friendly; the sentence should read, “into the hands of the Germans.” | 
Insula Batavorum. (Tacitus, Ann., I, 6, 4) is not “the [non-existent] 

isle of Batavia” (p..69), but “the Rhine Delta.” The meaning of 


f the ordination of Gaius" (p. 145) escapes this reviewer. A refer- 


ence to p. 219, occurring under “ Manius Ennius" (Index, p. 273), 

belongs instead to “ Lucius Ennius” (ibid.). It is not enough to ` 
speak of * Lex Julia” (pp. 168-70, 179, 275), for there are several 
leges Juliae and each is best cited by a specifie indication of its 
contents, e. g., Lex Julia de maiestate which is the one Smith has in 
mind. “Lepida Aemnülia" (p.173) had better read “ Aemilia 
Lepida.” j 

. Coming down to smaller items, one would not expect “in loc. cit.” 
in a book on Roman history. “Infra” is correctly used for below 
several times, but for above on p. 29, n. 65; p. 217, n. 11; p. 219, - 


. n. 25; p. 252, n. 190 (on p. 136, n. 17, there occurs, “ Infra, 000,” 
- but accidents of course. wil happen). On p. 148, n. 61, one reads 


* prefectus vigiliwm ” instead of “ praefectus vigilum," and on p. 8 
and passim “ Posthumus ” instead of “ Postumus." The form, “lex 


' sicariis” (p. 275), instead of the full, definite, precise, and gram- 


matically correct form, “lex Cornelia de sicariis, et veneficiis," is a 
good example of the vagueness and carelessness one meets with in this 


. book. At one point (p. 109), there appears the doubly objectionable 


phrase, “the Sullan law of lex sicariis.” “In solo provinciale” 
takes the place (pp. 250 [twice], 266) of “in solo provinciali." . 
The good practice cf using the lower case in French and Italian 
titles is generally adhered to, but frequently abandoned when the 
adjective romain or romano comes up (pp. 258, 259 in three different 
titles, 260, 265, 267, 268). This lack of standardization is more 
glaring in German titles. .On p. 257, next to the correct form, * der 
römischen Kaiserzeit,” appears the form, “der Römischen Staats- 
verfassung.” The error reappears in the titles of other works on 
pp. 258, 260 (twiee), 263 (eight times), 265 (twice), 207, and 270. 
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Accents are an esoteric science for Srhith. ^ Maestà ” (s: 260) 
appears without any accent, “ vesporsabilita ” (p. 265) and “ civiltà ” 
' (p. 268) with the wrong one. He writes * Parvan” (pp. 235, 262, 
268) instead of “ Pârvan,” “impots” (p. 259) instead of “ impôts,” 
“ recentes ” (p. 265) instead of récentes, “ Palmyreniens " (p. 265) 
instead of “ palmyréniens,” “ senctoriale " (p. 266) instead of 
* sénatoriale ” (see also p. 2083, n. 75; and p. 260), '*avénément " 
(p. 266) instead of “avènement.” “ Tiberé” instead of “ Tibére ” 
appears with maddening regularity throughout the book. In a title 
of seven words there are > packed six mistakes : ^ Une séance du Senate 
Romain sous Tiberé ” (p. 268) instead !of “ Une «séance du sénat 
romain sous Tibére.” We were nol ready for suen fumbling from 
Baton Rouge of all places. 

Misspellings of foreign words ocecr frequently, e. g., theimpossible 
combination, “ Monumenta Antiques” (pp. 188, 265); .or “ Cre- 
muzeo” (127, 205) for “ Cremuzioy TM Comunale ” (161, 265) for 
"Comunale," “ senatorials? (p. 260) for “ sénatoriales,” “ Dio- 
elétian ? (p. 262) for “ Dioclétien,” T der, K. Bayerische Akademie ” 
(p. 263) for “ der K. Bayerischen Akademie," “ Die effective Mitre- 
gensehaft?" (p. 266) for “ Die effektive Mitregentschaft," * Lange” 
(p. 261) for “Lang,” “ Dexler" (p. 266) for “Drexler,” “von 
Kaiser Tiberius" (p.267) for “vom Kaiser Tiberius,” “in” for 
“im” as “in J. 16 n. Chr." (p. 2601) or in rómischen "Heere ” (p. 

268), also “ in rémische Kaiserreiche " (pp. 235, 262) instead of “im 

römischen Kaiserreiche.” Three misspellings crowd up in one title: 
* Untersuchen über die Schlacht im Teutoburga Wald” (p. 262) 
instead of Untersuchungen über die Schlacht «m Teutoburger Walde." 
(See also “ Kuthman, C., Zur Sehlccht im Teutoburger Wald” [p. 
261] instead of “ Küthmann, C., Zur Scalacht im Teutoburger 
Walde.”) There occur also the following misspellings or misprints, 
whatever they are: “ Travastere” (op. 230, 280) for “ Trastevere,” 
* Zuydersee " (pp. 63, 69) and “ Zuyderzee " (p. 281) for “ Zuider 
Zee." “Financial Crisis of 31 A. D." (p. 254, n. 211) is clearly a 
misprint (for “ Financial Crisis of 33 E D. ny and so is “ Caesa- 
' rinian” (p. 26, n. 52). 
' Words are missing in several titles: * Ccppadocia as a Roman 
Province” (p. 260) instead of “ Cappadocia as a Roman Procura- 
torial Province," * Fouilles recentes en Tunisie” (p. 265) instead of 
* Fouilles et découvertes récentes en Tunisia,” “ Le viol rituel les 
Romains " (pp. 149, 267) instead of * Le viol ~ituel chez les romains,” 
“The Expulsion of the Jews under Tiberius" (p. 268) instead of 
“The Expulsion of Jews from Rome under Tiberius.” 

‘Certain titles are incomplete or arbitrary cr both, e. g., “ Descrip- 
tions historiques de monnaies, 3 vols, (Paris, 1880) 5 (p. 257),' 
instead of “ Description historique des, monnaies frappées sous 
Pempire romain, 2 ed. 8 vols. (Paris, 1880-1892) ”; “ Divus 
Augustus" (p. 266) instead of “ Divus Augustus. L'idée dynastique 
‘chez les empereurs julio-claudiens”; “ Some Aspects of Roman His- 
tory” (p. 261) instead of “ Aspects cf the Si-dy of Roman History.” 
To “ Ueber die Einführung des prov.nzialen Kaisercultus " (p. 267 ), 
should be added “im rómisehen Westen." Cther titles emerge with 
some words added: " Taeitus and the Aristocratic Tradition” (p. 
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267) instead of “ Tacitus and Axistocratie Tann ” & Tiberius’ 
Refusal of the Title of Augustus” (p. 269) instead of “ Tiberius’ 
Refusal of the Title ‘ Augustus’.”” “ Hohl-Rostock, E." (p. 267) 
should be * Hohl, E." 

- Mattingly's Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum 
has 4 vols., London, 1923-1940, not: “2 vols. (London, 1923) " (p. 
262). Mommsen's Gesammelte Schriften are not. in * 6 vols. (Berlin, 
1906) ” (p. 262), but in “8 vols., Berlin, 1905-1913.” Marquardt's 
* Römische Staatsverwaltung, 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1881-1885) ” (p. 258) 
should be * 2 ed., 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1881-1885). Sehott's “ Studien 
zur Geschichte des Kaisers Tiberius (Bamberg, 1904)” (p. 263) 
should show that the work is in two parts: I, 1904; II, 1905. The 
date of Spengel’s "Zur Geschichte des Kaisers Tiberius [ete.] ” 
(p. 263) is 1903, not 1904. The date of Frank's Roman Imperialism 
(p. 257) is 1914, not 1925. The date of Bursian's Jahresbericht, 
COXXIV, is 1929, not 1927. The date of Klio, XV (p. 266, last 
line) is 1918, not 1917; it is given correctly on the fifth line of the 
same page. "The date of Ferguson’s article, “ Legalized Absolutism 
en Route from Greece to Rome,” Amer. Hist. Rev. XVIII (p. 266) 
js 1912-1913, not 1913; that of Westermann's article, ^ The Economie : 
Basis of the Decline of Ancient Culture," loc. city XX (p. 270) is . 
1914-1915, not 1915-1916. But enough of this tiresome job except 
to note that the mistakes we have enumerated are apparently not 
due to careless printing or careless proof reading. For not in that 
way can one account for the amazing fact that each mistake is 
repeated again and again and again with unfailing regularity. E.g., 
the accursed form “ Tiberé" appears always the same on pp. 260, 
265, 266, 268, 269 (bibliography section) for a total of six titles, and 
in the footnotes appended to the text on pp. 14, 19, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
88, at which point I stopped counting. “ Kriegziige” systematically 
omits the s of the possessive genitive on p. 58, n. 3; p. 61, n. 10; 
p. 63, nn. 16-17; p. 65, n. 22; p. 74, n. 48; p. 70, n. 51 ds well as 
on p. 261. * Untersuchen? instead of “ Untersuchungen ” recurs 
in two different titles on pp. 262 and 263, and in the reference to 
. each on p. 64, n. 17, and p. 95, n. 88. 

Though only a few years old, the Louisiana State University 
Press has made outstanding contributions to literature and scholar- 
ship in America. The publication of Tiberius and the Roman Empire 
is one of those unfortunate fouls that cannot be avoided in any game. 
As to Professor Smith, he has written other books, setting an 
example of energy in surroundings where it is not always easy to 
work. He is young and industrious, and he will delight his friends 
when he publishes another work without haste and without too much 
self-assurance. 


Vincent M. SORAMUZZA. 
SMITH COLLEGE. i 
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Gisena M. A. RICHTER. Etrusean Art i in the Museum. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art: Handbook of the Etrusean Collection., 
New York, 1940. Pp. xxiv + 86; 18 drawings, 17 3 figs., one 


map. $2.00.. | 


This is an historical and artistie study whica amounts to more than | 


a handbook cf the Etruscan Collection in |the Metropolitan Museum. 
Miss Richter rightly says (p. xiv), ^ Most of our acquisitions have 


been selected for their artistic merit and so include examples of the ' 


foremost importance. The collection, therefore, though small com- 
pared with the impressive displays in the Villa Giulia Museum in 


Rome and the Archaeological Museum in ‘Flarence, affords an excel- - 


lent picture of the greatness of Etruscan Art.” In the collection. 
are masterpieces of Etruscan art as good as any in Italy itself or 
as those in the British Museum or in the Ny-Carlsberg Glyptothek 
in Copenhagen. The Metropolitan Museum deserves much praise 
for having secured such great things as the chariot from Monteleone 
near Spoleto (Figs. 58-62) and the gold fibula from Rusellae, one of 
the finest specimens of Etruscan goldwork, with animals in gold-dust 
technique (Figs. 27, 29),! such excellent vases, gems, bronze mirrors, 
and cistae, the bronze winged Lasa (Fig.,161), and especially three 
painted terracotta sculptures, two statues|of warriors, one of heroic 
size and one life-size, and a colossal head from a third statue.” 
These statues rank among the most distinguished that we have from 
Etruria and‘ outrank the Veii Apollo and Artemis in the Villa 
Giulia Museum. There are no better examples of Etruria's prime 
and of the triumphant strength and splendoz and military prowess 
of the Etruseans. Miss Richter’s earlier publieation of them was 
better, however, and the illustrations larger) She gives no proveni- 
ence, but I saw these warriors more than |thi-ty years ago in Chiusi 
and believe that they come from the MEIER porno? of Chiusi and not 
from Veu. 


1 Miss Richter does not refer in her bibliography on this fibula, p. 14, 
n. ll, to Montelius, La Civilisation Primitive zn Italie, II, 2, Pl. 378, 
la and b, where the same two illustrations a-e reproduced. To Miss 
Richter’s "parallels. (p.9) from the Bernardini end Barberini tombs and 
the Lictor’s tomb at Vetulonia, add Hanfmann, “ The Etruscans and 
their Art,” Bull. Mus. Art, Rhode Island | Sckool of Design, XXVIII 
(1940), pp. 10-11, Figs. 10-11 (mid-seventh century B.C.), an ornate 
granulated gold fibula, in Providence, R. I., a miracle of precision, with 
twenty-eight figures including all sorts of animels and fantastic demons 
and monsters. Nothing could illustrate Etruscan luxury and technical 
skill better than this fibula, a product of the famous Etruscan Vetu- 
Jonian school of goldsmita work. 

*The warrior in Fig. 50 is dated as early as 520, rather than 500 B.C., 
by Matz, Gnomon, XV (1959), p. 452, who thinks that the Metropolitan 
terracotta warriors aré older than ‘the terracottas from Veii in the 
Villa Giulia. The colossal head (Fig. 51) Miss Richter rightly inter- 
prets as Mars. Cf. Norden, Aus altitalischen Priester bilchern (1939), 

. 274. 

? In the Papers of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 6, 1937. 
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. The text of the volume is condensed but readable. There are many 
learned footnotes, some of which are original contributions in them- 
selves. There is an excellent bibliography, though I miss such books 
as Martha, L'Art Étrusque (1889); Hausenstein, Die Bidnerei der 
Etrusker (1922); Poulsen, Katalog des Etruskischen Museums der 
Ny-Carlsberg Glyptothek (1927 ); Mühlesteim, Die Kunst der Etrus- 
ker (1929); Bulanda, Etrurja i Etruskowie (1934); Hanfmann, 
The Etruscans and their Art," Bulletin of the Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design, XXVIII, 1 (July, 1940) ; Ryberg, 


An Archaeological Record of Rome from the Seventh to the Second 


Century B. C. (1940) [these last two published only about six months 
before Miss Richter’s book]. For Lydian inscriptions from Sardis a 
reference is given to Sardis, VI, 1 (Littmann), but a reference should 
also be made to Buckler, “ Lydian Inscriptions,” Sardis, VI, 2 
(1924). A reference is also needed to Scribner, “ A Catalogue of 
the Spang Collection of Greek and Italian Vases and Etruscan Urns 
in the Carnegie Museum," Memoirs of the Carnegie Museum, XI, 6 
(Pittsburgh, 1937), where oa Pl. XLIII, 3, is reproduced an’ Etrus- 
can urn with a scene exactly like that in Miss Richter’s Figure 143: * 
“ Perhaps Echetlos at the battle of Marathon, who slaughtered: many 
of the barbarians with a pleugh” (p.49, Pausanias, I, 32, 5). The 


urn in Pittsburgh has a different inscription from that i in New York 


but the same first name as another urn in New York (Fig. 144), 
Thana. This occurs also or a second urn in Pittsburgh,? both in- 
seriptions discussed by the late Eva Fiesel and George Hanfmann 
in Seribner, loc. cit., p. 8&9. Hanfmann and Hoenigswald have 
helped Miss Richter interpret the Etrusean inscriptions (pp. 50, 
56-7) with suggestions important to philologists and especially to 


` Etruseologists. Miss Milne (p. xxii) makes the interesting sugges- 


tion that the Olynthian 3 (= ékaróv) was a variant of H introduced 
into Etruria by the Chelcidians, but I should prefer to believe that 
the Etruscan 8 eame from the Lydian 8 as found in inscriptions 
at Sardis. 

For the bronze hut-urn (p. 2, Fig. 3) a reference might have been . 
given to Bryan, Italic Hut Urns and Hut Urn Cemeteries (1925), 
where, however, I find no reference to the one in the Metropolitan 
Museum. “Miss Richter says “ Ours is the only example in bronze,” 
and that may be true of the oval shape, but there are plenty of 
bronze Etrusean hut urns, ef. Montelius, op. cit., IT, 1, Pl. 188, la 
and b; II, 2, Pls. 241, 14; 308, 8; Mon. Ant., XV, Figs. 189e, 189d. 
A. vase similar to Fig. 187 in the form of a duck with the representa- 
tion of a Lasa, which I bought in 1901 in Benghazi, is in my collec- 
tion (ef; C. V. A., Robinson Coll., Fase. 3, Pl. XXXVIII, 2, and p. 
50, with many parallels and references). They seem to date from the 


In my collection is an urn with another replica of the same scene and 
a cover with an obesus Etruscus (Catullus, XXXIX, 11). The szene 
might be Etruscan and represent Tarchon with the plough defending 
the Etruscans against invasior; ef. Roscher, Lexikon, I, p. 1212; Miiller- ' 
Deecke, Die Eirusker, Yl, pp. 283-4. Another replica I have noticed in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

5A duplicate of Scribner, foc. cit, Pl. XLII, 3, with the combat of 
Eteocles and Polynices is in the Johns Hopkins Archaeological Museum. 
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fourth century B. C., and it is strange to fird one in the Cyrenaiea, l 


but Etrusean things have been found even in sixth-eentury tombs at 


Carthage. 

Miss Richter gives a detailed diseussior of the origin of the 
Etruscans (pp. xiv-xix] and concludes: “On this manifold evidence, 
therefore, it seems reasona5le!'to suppose thal the Etruscans were, as 
Herodotos tells us, an Eastern people, that they came by sea to 
western Italy, landing, however, not as a single large invading army 
but in successive detachments.” Miss Richter gives an excellent 
and exhaustive bibliography of the subject. To those who uphold 
the indigenous origin (Last, Pareti, ete.) might be added Messer- 
schmidt and Hempl, who thought that Etrusean was an Italic dialect.® 
In view of my studies at Sardis and elsewhere in Asia Minor and 
in Italy, I find it impossible to detect any ecnelusive evidence that the 
Etruscans were autochthonous and I agree vith Miss Richter’s eight 


arguments (pp. xv-xvi)* and with Randall-MacIver, who prefer , 


Herodotus of ‘Asia Minor to the ipse dixit cf a Greek writer of the 
Augustan Age, Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In the discussion of 
. fibulae, the violin type is dated too early, 1502-1200 B. C. It prevails 
from the tenth to the seventh century B.C. Olynthus, X, appeared: 
too late for Miss Richter to use,? but Blinkenberg’s Fibules grecques 
. et orientales might have been cited. For the bronze leaf (p. 30 and 
Fig. 93) see Olynthus, X, pp. 52-3, where I.refer to the Metro- 
politan example. It may have been part of a wreath. 

There are no large Etrusean sarcophagi or Etruscan paintings in 
the Metropolitan, but other fields of Etruscan art are well represented 
and well illustrated. Nowhere can be found a saner short story of 
the Etruseans. This is a masterpiece of seholarship and yet it is 
an interesting book written in Miss Hiehter's inimitable, admirable, 
and authoritative way. It is indispensable to all Etruscologists and 


to others who want to know about the Etruseans and Etrusean 


problems, © 
: Davin M. ROBINSON. 
Tup JOHNS HorkiNs UNIVERSITY. 


e Cf. Hempl, “Early Etruscan Inscriptions” (Matzke Memorial 
Volume [Stanford University, 1911]), and a long manuscript by him 
on the Etruscans, which kas not been published as planned, so far as I 
know. After Miss Richter’s book appeared, end, probably inspired by 
her, a symposium was held at the Metropolitan Museum on “ Who were 
the Etruscans?” Summaries of the papers sre published in A. dJ. A., 


XLVII (1943), pp. 91-101. It is to be regretted that no summary was , 


published of the long discussion of the problem by Doro Levi, who by 
request presented arguments supporting the indigenous origin. He 
writes me, however, that he is “ rather inclinel to the oriental theory." 

7 Too much stress, however, is laid by Miss Richter (p.xv) on the 
marked increase (about th» middle of the eighth century) of trench 
tombs with inhumations and the gradual disappearance thereafter of 
the earlier well tombs with zremations. Cf. Süflund's important article, 
“ Bemerkungen zur Vorgeschichte Etruriens,” Studi Htruschi, XII 
(1938), pp. 17-55. 

3 Of. Studi Etruschi, XIX (1938), p. 39; XIII (1939), pp. 85ff.; on 
fibulae in general, Olynthus, X, pp. 95-115, with many parallels and 
‘references. 
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LaAMEERTUS Joachim EnrrRINK, Het Oordeel van den Kerkvader 
Augustinus over de Romeinsehe Oudheid. Bijdragen tot een 
commentaar op de eerste vijf boeken van “De Civitate Dei.” 
Pretoria, S. A., J. L. Van Schaik, 1942. Pp. 148; 1 plate. 15s. 


Th» “Judgment of the Church Father Augustine on Roman 
Antiquity ” was originaily the prize-winning essay at the Vrije Uni- 
versiteit of Amsterdam in 1929. In its present expanded form the 
ipsissima, verba of the first five books of the De Civitate Dei are the 
writings principally searched for the judgments on “the good acts 
of infidels and pagans ” which stirred up such acrimonious theological 
debates in the 16th and 17th centuries. In the dissertation under 
exam-nation the same arguments are also a substantial part. In spite 
of this there are many points of general and philological interest. 
In pérticular the careful reading and exegesis of the text of Augus- 
tine will commend itself to the classical scholar. This procedure is 
many times in the course of the development an occasion for cor- 
recticns of opinions supported by distinguished scholars. A very 
good example is the clarification of the term “ Civitas Dei.” Another 
is the correct explanation of St. Augustine’s attitude toward the 
Romen Empire (cf. p. 128, n. 45 where the contrary opinion of H. 
Fuchs is refuted). A eurscry inspection of the alphabetical index 
will further reveal that the author is thoroughly aware of the exist- 
ence of scholars outside the Continent—even in’ America! Thus, ' 


though Elferink does not share the opinions of the late Tenney Frank 


on tha “ Import of the Fetial Institution ” (Class. Phil., VII [1912], 
p. 335) he is fair and objective in the presentation of his point of 
view (cf. p. 115, n. 17). This same honorable dissent is manifest in the 
discussion of American work in several other portions of the disserta- 
tion (ef. p. 125, n. 43: the discussion of the meaning of the word 
“philosophaster”). In this connection it must also be said that 
Elferink shows an awareness of the principal work accomplished in 
any part of the world—and the mass of notes (pp. 114-32) in very 
small print attests that the lists of references are not “ padding.” 
The principal finding of this dissertation, however, is that St. Augus- 
tine -n his attitude toward ancient Rome, as well as toward other 
pagans and infidels, is quite as much the doctor perditionis as the 
doctor gratiae. The good deeds of infidels are splendentia vitia. 
This is not an Augustinian expression but amply borne out by other 
statements that give a handle to the Calvinistie and Lutheran, not to 
speak of the Jansenist interpretations of the Bishop of Hippo. As 
Elferink says, the whole matter is “ uitermatie periculeus.” In this 
review only a few remarks can be made on this subject. Whatever 
the mature thought of St. Augustine was, it is manifestly incorrect to 
asser; by implication an equation between all the theological opinions 
of St Augustine and Catholic dogma (ef. p. 81 where the ovet-harsh 
pronouncements of the Bishop are set against the position of “ het 
latere katholieisme "). A complete summary with adequate refer- 
ences to the opinion of competent theological authority from the 
beginning to modern times shows that always—to use the formulary 
of Suarez (Proleg. 6, e. 6, n. 14 Æ.)—“ Sententia Augustini praefe- 
rendz est, nisi eum maior Patrum aut Ecelesiae auctoritas obstare 


videtar, quod raro aut numquam continget.” (Cf. De Gratia, Trac- 
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tatus Dogmaticus quem scripsit Hermannus Lange, S.J. [Friburgi 
Brisgoviae, 1929], pp. 67-70, nn. 111-16, especially n. 116.) The 
references adduced icf. Lange, loc cit.) ' nist suffice to show that 
early or late St. Augustine's stand was not end is not the authorita- 
tive. Catholie position. This is represented best by the Indiculus of 
Caelestinus I (Denziger-Bannwari, S.J. and I. Umberg, S.J. 

Enchiridion Symbolorum, Definitionum et Declarationum de rebus 
fidet et morum, Ed. 16 et 17 [Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1911], N. 128). 
Since it has so: often been the zuthoritative pronouncement for 
Catholics from May 431 to the present time it may not be amiss to 
quote the pertinent passages: “ Cap. 2. Augustinum sanctae recorda- 
tionis virum pro vita sua atque meritis in nostra communione semper 
habuimus, . . . ." There follow points cf doctrine on which the 
lead of St. Augustine is followed. Chen the qualification: ** Cap. 13. 
Profundiores vero diffeilioresque partes ineurrentium quaestionum 
(on Predestination), quas latius pertreetarunt qui haereticis restite- 
runt (prineipally Augustine whom the Gallie bishops respectfully 
begged to abandon cn some "duriores sententiae") sieut non 
audemus contemnere ita non mecesse habe-nus adstruere, quia ad 
confitendum gratiam Dei, euius operi ac dignationi nihil penitus 
.subtrahendum est, satis suffieere credimus, quidquid seeundum prae- 
dictas regulas (the several capita from 3-12) Apostolicae Sedis nos 
scripta docuerunt ....” One word more on the purely dogmatie 
aspects of a, question so intimately linked with the whole. Elferink 
has devoted the better part of the fifth chapter (Extra Ecclesiam 
nulla salus) to refuting the conciliatory attempts of J. Ernst (Die 
Werke und Tugenden der Unglaubigen |Frsiburg; 1871]). This is 
primarily a matter of terminology. Not to be excessive, the follow- 
ing summary of a summary (Lange, op. cit, p. 65, n. 110) must 
. suffice. The modern theological wrizers completely eschew words like 
vitia and peccata in speaking of the “naturally” good (i.e. nof 
ordained to a supernatural end) works of infidels. The Indiculus - 
remains, the formulaticn is differenti. In spite of these strictures the 
work of Elferink deserves to be read by philologists. Lucidity of 
style, orderliness in tae discussior, and comprehensiveness in its 
bibliography give it real distincticn. Its 'íparerga" are not the 
least of the merits that will commend it to the Patristie scholar and 


the philologist. 
J. M. F. Mariqus, S.J. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY. 


HxngNE Weiss.  Kausalitit und Zufall in der Philosophie des 
Aristoteles. Basel, Verlag Haus zum Falken, 1942, Pp. 198. 


The author oi this szudy has selected certain passages from Aris- 
totle’s Physics, Metaphysics, and Ethics, which she professes to 
interpret in terms of Heidegger’s '‘ phenomenological” philosophy. 
Some parts of the book, indeed, utilize interpretations of Aristotle 
. presented by Heidegger in his lectures and seminars for the years 
1923-26 (note, p. 52). The most conspicuous feature of the author's 
approach to Aristotle is the preoceu»ation with “ontology.” .Follow- 
ing Heidegger, she regards ontolcgy as the central philosophieal 
problem not only for Aristotle but for Greek philosophers in general. 


^ 


- 


* Eigentliehe Ontologie ist Philosophie ” (note, p. 52). "Even ethics - 


is basically an ontological problem (p.130). Predication, also, is 
interpreted in ‘close relation to ontology (pp. 188-90). The main 
philosophical terms used in this monograph reflect the ontological 
emphasis: “ ontisch,” “ ontologisch,” * Grund," “ Phänomen.” 

As a result of the author's “ phenomenological ” point of view, her 
interpretations of Aristotle are. curiously distorted. For example, on 
pp. 25-8, after having argued that in one context Aristotle speaks of 
“being” as “one,” and elsewhere as “many,” she attributes to 
Aristotle the remark that “das Seiende . . . (obwohl es Hines ist) 
zugleich Vielheit ist." Likewise on p.58, in reference to Aristotle’s 
remark that the term Qoi is used sometimes of “ matter " and some- 
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times of “form,” she concludés that according to Aristotle nature : 


is “sowohl Hyle als auch Eidos. Stil other examples of this 
tendeney to eonfuse modes of expression with modes of being may be 
found on p. 187, where the relation of substance to accident is identi- 
fied with the relation of subject to predicate, and on pp. 127-8, where 


we find that “ Nous" is “ Phantasia" and is also “ Aisthesis ” (see, 


also p. 146). One eannot help feeling that Aristotle does not look 
his best in this Post-Kantian dress. 

No serious attempt is made to place Aristotle's works in an exact 
historical perspective. The chronology of Aristotle’s own works is 


at 


not discussed. The author's main device for explaining the historical . 


source of any particular element in Aristotle’s writings is (with the 


exception of a very few references to Plato) to indulge in fanciful 
and groundless generalizations about the Greeks as a whole; for 
instance, that “ Für dis Griechen das Sein immer schon die Bedeu- 
tung des Anwesendseins hatte” (p.144); “Der Grieche jede pera- 
Body auffasst als eine Bewegung aus der Ungestaltetheit zur Ge- 
staltung” (p. 62, ef. p. 42); “Die réyvy ist ihnen eine Weise des 
dAnbeveav ” (p.54). The influence of Aristotle on later philosophers 
is oeeasionally mentioned, and there are numerous comparisons or 
contrasts between ancient and modern philosophy and science. 


Although published in Switzerland, this study was actually printed . 


in England. The assistance of Professors Cornford and Ross is 


acknowledged in a prefatory note. Their encouragement of Euro- . 


pean scholarship in the midst of the war is indeed commendable. 


Puri Dg Lacy. 
University oF CHICAGO. 


The Vatnsdalers’ Saga. Translated with an Introduction and Notes 
by Gwyn Jones. Princeton,’ Princeton Univ. Press (for the 
American Scandinavian Foundation, New York), 1944. Pp. 
xii + 158. 


Dr. Gwyn Jones is already a familiar name among the translators 


of the Icelandic sagas. He has already translated three of the sagas 


dealing with the East of Iceland, among them the little masterpiece, 
Hrafnkels saga Freysgoða, as well as the late and romantic K jalnesinga 
saga. Now he gives us a version of Vatnsdela saga, which has never 


r 
1 
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before been translated in full; `a- partial NT T was made js 
. Vigfüsson and Powell for the Origines Islandicae, 

To judge by a check of some twenty-five pages, the translation is 
well done. In fact, I have not found a single unmistakable error in 
this part, and not more than one or two plages where the translation 
is, perhaps, less clear than expected (especially: “If our voyage has 


.' no greater perils than these, there is nothing else for it but to push i 


ahead like champions” translating: Ef eigi verða stórar mannraunir 
i várum ferðum, pa er einsætt ad fara með hernaðinum drengilega. 
I should prefer: “Tf we do not run into perilous encounters on our 
expedition,’ we should by all means conduct our raids in a fair 
[courteous] fashion” [o. 33]). 
... Dr. Jones is not a follower of the Dasent-Morris school of archaic 
saga-style. His is a modern style where pith and terseness admirably 
convey the same qualities of the sagas. As far as I can jndge, it is 
also a perfectly good and racy English. In cbtaining this result the 
translator has, at times, naturally had to sacrifice literal adherence to 
the original. In general the style has become Jess reserved. There is 
more directness, more variation, more of exclemation, and less under- 
statement in the translation than in the saga. Yet, I am very much in 
doubt whether a happier mean between the demands of the two idioms 
could be struck than that which the translator has achieved. 


The translator has furnished his saga with en excellent introduction — 


-and notes. The introduction values the saga in terms of heroic 
literature, Icelandie and foreign, and weighs the literary personality 
of its author “the priest of Thingeyrar ” in relation to his age, the 
troubled Sturlunga period. One notes with satisfaction that the 
writer of this essay has profited from the mcst recent edition. of the 
saga (that of E. Ó. Sveinsson in Íslenzk Fernrit, VIII [1939]). 

The notes are helpful chiefly beeause they give translations from 
parallel texts which throw light on our saga, especially bits from 
Landnáma and Finnboga saga ins ramma. 

Both the introduction and the notes ara remarkably free from 


slips. In the first I have noted Hrafn Oddson (p. 3) for Hrafn: 


' Oddsson, probably a ‘printer’ s error. In the latter (p. 143) the nick- 


name of Bergr inn rokki is explained to be either rakkr “straight” , 


or rakki “dog.” The latter would be possible only if the man were 
called Bergr rakki, since inn demands a following adjective, but to 
my knowledge the variant Bergr rakki is noz found. 

' To sum up: Dr. Gwyn Jones has given us a translation of dis- 
tinction, a eredit to the publishers, and a book to be welcomed by 
all lovers of the sagas. 
| STEFÁN EINARSSON. 
Tas Jouns Horxins University. 
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ALEKSANDER TURYN. The Manuseript Tradition of the Tragedies 
of Aeschylus. New York, 1943. Pp. v +141. $3. (Polish 
Institute Series No. 2.) 


Professor Turyn, of the University of Warsaw, and now in this 
country, publishes in this book the results of extensive and meticulous 
research. He presents a complete list of Aeschylean MSS, subdivid- 
ing the codices as they now exist, when they are drawn from different 
sources, and pointing out a case or two of the reverse process—the 
splitting of a single copy into parts now separately bound. The 
stemma includes, in Turyn’s arrangement, 1) “old” MSS, following 
the pre-Byzantine tradition, for the seven plays—namely, the Medi- 
cean, and the Venetus 468 for the Agamemnon only; 2) * old" MSS 
for the triad Persians—Seven—Prometheus, among which Turyn dis- 
tinguishes five generations of ex:ant MSS, not counting the missing 
links; 3) the edition, so to speax, of Thomas Magister, resulting in 
two classes of extant MSS—tne distinction between “old” and 
Thoman MSS is made by Turyn on the basis of the scholia, argu- 
"ments, and Life of Aeschylus; 4) a class deriving both from the 
“old” tradition and from the Thoman recension; and 5) the edition 
of Triclinius. Turyn regards tne Medicean and, say, six or seven | 
MSS of his x-class of the “old” tradition as a satisfactory basis 
` for the text of Aeschylus. 

As an extended appendix, the book coniains an edition of the 
scholia on the Ewmenides found in the Triclinian Naples MS 

This is an essential and well-nigh conclusive book. Turyn has done 
.& painstaking and thorough piece of work. A hint as to his care 
is given above in the mention oi his subdivision of extant MSS. His 
use of scholarly literature is equally thorough. One receives a 
definite impression that a task of this sort must be done, not by an 
Aeschylean scholar turning his attention to the manuscripts, but by 
a codicist turning his attention to Aeschylus. This impression: is 
based on’ the cross-references in the book to the manuscripts of 
Pindar, Sophocles, and others. For the study of Aeschylus, Turyn is 
prepared to discard most of the documents he has considered; but he 
‘seems to regret that he was unable to study a dozen MSS, and could 
not satisfaetorily loeate one or two others in the family tree. The 
precise scholarship and sense of order, which are essential virtues for 
this task, at times almost become faults by exaggeration. In the 
absence of cogent evidence, Turyn oceasionally rides his reasoning 
hard—an example may be found on p.14 in the tracing of the pre- 
history of the Medicean eodex M. Some doubt is stimulated in the 
reader by the impatience with which Turyn regards manuscripts 
* contaminated" by the use of more than one type of souree—oef. 
his statement that “ manuseripts of a desultory character mislead the 
reader as to the proper attitude towards & given symbol in the 
apparatus" and should therefore be set aside in making an edition. 
Perhaps it would be helpful if all copyists since Aeschylus had been 
automata, but they were not; and, inasmuch as, before the days of 
our MSS, copyists probably insisted on using their heads, are not 
the extant MSS which show signs of headwork worth our notice? 
The editor-copyist may in Zaet have gone wrong, but should we ` 
summarily dismiss him because he tried to be careful and intelligent? 
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The English of Turyn's book is just sufficiently non-standard tc 
indicate that it is Turyn's own. As such, it is admirable. 

The Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies of Aeschylus ‘shoulc. 
take its place in all institutional libraries and in RIS personal libraries 
of students of Agony 


d pps C. SCHLESINGER. 
: OBERLIN COLLEGE. "5 f 


T. B. L. WzsasrEBR. Greek Interpretations. Manchester, University 
Press, 1942. Pp. viii + 128. - | 


The announced objects of this little book are two: first, to record. 
certain views of Mr. Webster’s on literature and art; and, second,. 
“to propound a method for the teaching of Greek in English— 
detailed commentary on representative passages of Greek literature 
set in their peculiar background of history." The history is ar’ 
history to a larger extent than might 5e gathered from the abo. ` 
 sentenee by itself. 

The beginning is, of course, made with Homer; the analogous 2 - 
is taken to be the Geometrie, not that of the Bronze Age. Fro. 
Homer, we pass to Solon, represented by his philosophical poem o 
divine justice; there follows.a discussion of sixth-century loni : 
emphasizing art and archaeology, with just a little poetry. "Thenc : 
we move to the Persian War group of Aeschylus, Pindar, an 
Simonides, and we are therewith settled in Athens till the Hellenisti 
age. Theocritus represents the Alexandrians, and the Aeneid, th 
Graeco-Roman period. 
. From the high-lights selected, a considerable amount of radiatio: 

is allowed to fall on other literature and art of the various periods. 
so that from Pindar and Aeschylus, for instance, we look back to 
Solon, and the Malian Dialogue serves as a center for comment on 
Euripides, the period of Athenian decline, and the sophists. Plato 
joins Thucydides.as a high-light in prose; at other times, the poets 
are central. 

The views set forth by Webster will not. I believe, seem strange or 
alarming to scholars. There will be, of course, the standard, inevi- 
table pereentage of disagreement; my hackles rise at the de e. 
that “ Sophocles has rauch the same philosophy as Aeschylus”; a 
least this statement, I fear, would be taken by undergraduates a: 
authoritative and final, preeisely beeause it should arouse distrust . 
and a demand for exegesis. But, on the whole, the scholar will find 
this a very urbane, polished, and attractive causerie about our good 
friends of olden days. The amateur of classics, I am assured by my 
. favorite classical amateur, will also find tais volume good reading. 
As an example of how to teach Greek in English, it merits careful 
consideration and testing’ by experiment. Literature, fine arts, and 
history are the richest lodes of Hellenic civilization for the average 
student, and the combination exemplified by Webster might well be 
a judicious and tasty mixture .to offer to a class. The literary context 
might display to advantage the fine arts, whieh, paradoxieally, axe 
difficult for a elass in Greek civilization properly to appreciate. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. ÅLFRED C. SCHLESINGER.. 
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